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The Lively Smoke for Lively Times 
That spirited sparkle and freshness of a “‘Bull’? Durham 
cigarette just fit in with wholesome gaiety and genial 


pleasure. And it makes a smoke that for life and vim 
and breezy brightness has never yet been equalled. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


“Bull” Durham is made of the mildest, sweetest types of Carolina- 
Virginia leaf—the most wonderful blend of these famous tobaccos 


in the world. Distinctive in flavor—unique in Ask for FREE 


. ste package of 
aroma—the smoke of the connoisseur. fOr, papers’? with 


Learn to “roll your own” with “Bull” Durham. A — 
few trials will give you the knack. Then you can 
enjoy any place in any company a fresh-rolled “Bull” 
urham cigarette made by your- 
self to your own liking. 


An Illustrated Book. 
FREE let, showing correct 
way to “Roll Your 
Own” Cigarettes and a package of 
cigarette papers, will both be mailed, 
free, to any address in the United 
States on request. Address “Bull” 


Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1329, 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPAITY 
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The H. W. Gossard Co., 
Chicago, 11l. 








Gentlemen: -- 


We certainly do perform stren- 
uously at times and it is remark- 
able how my Gossard corsets stand 
the abuse to which they are almost 
constantly subjected. 


The front lacing idea is so prac- 
tical and enables one to adjust 
their corset to suit every changing 
requirement. 
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I am always telling my friends to 
wear the Gossard. 


Yours sincerely, 
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“T couldn’t pet alons, 
without Injram’s 
Milkweed Cream 
and Velveola 
Souveraine. Every 
woman should pet 
the ‘beauty’ that is, 
truly, ‘in every jar’ 
and in every Indram 
box and bottle, too.” 


(Signed) 


MARY FULLER. 
January 31, 1916 


What Ingram’s prod- 
ucts do for famous 
beauties they can do 
for YOU— 


Take 
Advantage 
of This Offer 


Send us 6c in stamps to 
cover cost of poenand 
and mailin3, nd free 
our Guest Acme ckage 
containin? Indram’'s Face 
Powder and Rouge in 
novel purse packets, 
and Milkweed Cream, 
Zodenta Tooth Powder, 
and Perfume in Guest 
m sizes. Address 


F, F. Ingram Co. 
102 Tenth St. 
Detroit U.S.A, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TARS of the 

Movies, who 

must stand 

the severe test of the 

camera, especially ap- 

preciate the reat value of Indram’s Toilet Creations. 


To keep the complexion fair and free from blemish, 
skin disorders and sallowness, there is nothin? equal to 


lagrvan'’s Milkweed Cream 


byMailsead 50c and $1 
Preserves Good Complexions—Improves Bad Complexions, 


5 Ja . 
Ingram’s VYSoinveraine 


Every , 
Ja is a face powder that beautifies, 


conceals blemishes, and is sure 
to stay on. 50 cents—A4 shades, 


Ingram’s Rouge is the “pink of perfec- 
tion.” Inpram’s Perfumes and Toilet 
Waters are “doubles” of real flowers. 
See free offer in left-hand panel. Write. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Makers of Milkweed Cream 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont. 102 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A, 


very advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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This pen is 
a duplicate 
of the $2.50 
pen made 
by themost 
prominent 
pen manu- £ 
facturersin 
the world— 
and carries 
the same 
guarantee. 
Ourspecial 
factory 
priceto you 


$1.00 


Orderby 
Number 
H20O.} 


It isa safet 
lever self- 


— The 
ever self- 
filler is the 
simplest and 
most practi- 
cal fountain 
pen ever 
manufac- 
tured. Aper- 
fect flow of 
ink is assured 
at all times. 
The barrel 
and cap are 
made of first 
quality Para 
rubber. 
Y OoOuUR 
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The pen is 
made of 14k 
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L.Basch&Co. 


Dept. E2520 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


When you write to advertisers please mention 
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GENUINE PERFECT CUT 


DIAMONDS 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE) 


IMPORTER AND SAVE 35%) @ a 


Why pay retail prices for your diamond 
when you can buy at the world’s lowest price 
$97.50 per carat from L. Basch & Co., who im- 
port direct from the European Diamond Cutters and sell 
direct to you. When you buy from us you have the as- 
surance of knowing there are no middlemen’s unnecessary 
cupenene, © or profits added to the import cost of the dia- 
mond. Don’t pay exorbitant prices buy Basch 
and save money. 


The Basch Plan—See First 
Send No Money—Not Even a Deposit 


You prove our claims yourself at our expense. 
Just choose any diamond from our catalog or from this 
ad. We will forward the selection for your full examina- 


tion and approval—entirely at our expense—without obli-} 


gating you to buy. No references required and no mon 2 
in advance needed. IT DOESN’T COST YOU ONE CEN 
TO SEE ONE OF OUR DIAMONDS. If you don’t think 


the diamond wesend you is the greatest value you have) _- 


ever seen, simply return it at our expense. 





Genuine Mother-of-Pearl Men’s Set|_. 


Consisting of pair of cuff links and tie clasp. The 
cuff links have stiffene 
soft or stiff cuffs. 





price to you on this 


MONEY - BACK GUARANTEE! 


It prepares you in advance against any unforseen 
emergency which may arise. It makes loss or disappoint- 
ment impossible. This Guarantee is a legal contract in 
writing to instantly refund in 


time withina year. Alsoallows full pricein exchange at any 
timee Contains statement of exact carat weight, quality 
and value of the diamond. that your diamond is 

Basch guaranteed!” 


BEAUTIFUL 1916 DE LUXE] 


d gold posts and can be used for 
OUR INITIAL INLAID FREE ON |- 


full price less 10%,| 
should you for any reason wish to return thediamond any | ~ 
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DIAMOND BOOK—FREE! 


We will forward yee | postpaid, a 
copy af of this beautiful book 
of your name and address. Contains 
ieee and authoritative facts on diamonds 
and jewelry, written by life-long experts. It 
shows thousands of illustrations of fine dia- 
monds, watches, Smee silverware, cut glass, 
leather goods, etc., ail’ quoted at money- 
cnmne prices. Mail coupon or write us a 


letter or post-eard for your free copy NOW! Name oooe. 


Address... 


State and Quincy Streets 





TEAR OFF § 


upon receipt #2000000 0000000000000008880 


Please mail me F REE, without obli- 
gating me, 
DIAMOND BOOK. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 





IERE AND ‘MAIL TODAY! 


Basch 1916 DELUXE 
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L. BASCH & CO. 


Dept. E2520, State and Quincy Sts. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Over 88% of the advertisers in this 
classified section have been repre- 
sented in previous issues. The results 
justify their remaining with us from 
month to month. Every advertisement 
has equal prominence and every adver- 
tiser, therefore, an equal opportunity. 


Rate 15c per word 
Forms for Nov. issue close Sept. Ist 

















AGENTS 


TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 





FREE SAMPLES; GOLD SIGN 
Metallic 


AGENTS—500% PROFIT; 
letters for store and office windows; anyone can put on. 
Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


SALESMEN 


SALESMEN SELLING RESTAURANT, HOTEL, CAFE, CIGAR, 
pool, drug, general store trade can do big business with our new 
live pocket side line. All merchants, towns 100,000 and under, 
want it. $5.00 commission each sale. No collecting. No expense 
or risk to merchant. We take back all unsold goods. Canfield 
Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 











OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 
fortune. Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 
- a 








STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL AT 70% DISCOUNT. PRE- 
cancels at %c each. Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. 
C21, Hanover, Penna. 


WE HAVE SEVERAL MAKES OF TYPEWRITERS TO SELL 
at once. $10.00 to $15.00 shipped on trial. Northern Office 
Equipment Co., Dept. 6, Northern Office Bldg., Chicago. 





LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMERICA— 
Underwoods, one-fourth to one-half manufacturer’s prices. Rented 
anywhere, applying rent on purchase price; free trial. Installment 
payments if desired. Write for catalogue 65. Typewriter Em- 
porium (Estab. 1892), 34-36 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





TYPEWRITING 





SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 
cluding carbon. Marjorie Homer Jones, 
Chicago. 


10 CENTS PAGE, IN- 
322 Monadnock Block, 





SCENARIOS, 
ten. Te page. 
Girardeau, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPTS, ETC., 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


NEATLY TYPEWRIT- 
Foley & Hirsch, Cape 





MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY*® AND CORRECTLY TYPEWRITTEN 
10c page. Satisfaction guaranteed. Clifton Craig, 4824 Park, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





WILL PAY $3.00 TO $10.00 FOR FLYING EAGLE CENT 
dated 1856. We pay cash premiums on all rare dimes, quarters, 
etc., and all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins and bills 
wanted. Send 4c for our large Illustrated Coin Circular. May 
mean large profits to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 





FILMS DEVELOPED 


FILMS DEV. 10c ALL SIZES. PRINTS 24x3%, 3c. 3%x4%, 
4c. We give Profit Sharing Coupons. 24 hour service, work guar- 
anteed. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s Comm’) Photo Shop, 
Holyoke, Mass. 








BUSINESS CHANCES 


HOW TO OPERATE A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 30 
profit plans, bargain bulletins, 
10c. 





BIG 
and year’s mailing service sent for 
Mail Dealers Wholesale House, 827 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 





ADVERTISERS—OUR EXPERT WRITES 
follow-ups free. O,. Cope Agency, St. Louis. 


YOUR ADS AND 


EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION 





OSKALOOSA COLLEGE 
courses leading to certain 
Murphysboro, Illinois. 


(FOUNDED 1856). EXTENSION 
degrees. Catalog. Lock Box 133-D, 





SHORTHAND IN 30 DAYS BY THE BOYD SYLLABIC SYS- 
tem. Graduates successful. Write today for special offer. Chi- 
cago Home Study Schools, 502 Reaper Block, Chicago. 





HELP WANTED 





FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
strate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. 
Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha, 


DEMON- 
Railroad fare paid. 
Neb. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG. GET PREPARED 
for coming examinations by former Government Examiner. Booklet 
free. Write today. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





TELEGRAPHY 





TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS—ALSO STATION 
Agency taught. Graduates assisted. Cheap expense—easily learned. 
Largest school—established 42 years. Correspondence courses also. 
Catalog Free. Dodge’s Institute, Peoria St., Valparaiso, Ind. 





PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 





HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS BY C. G. WINKOPP, 287 
Broadwgy, New York City, 25 cents postpaid. Contains model 
scenario, 





MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING 
in spare time. No correspondence course. 
“‘Book of Instructions’’ tells how. Contains sample play, list of 
companies buying plays. Send for free details. Special offer now. 
E-Z Scenario Company, X609 West 127th St., New York. 


PICTURE PLAYS 
Our easy, up-to-date 








WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—$10 to $300 EACH. 
demand. Devote all or spare time. 
required. Start work at once, 
pletely. Details free. 
Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CONSTANT 
Correspondence course is not 
Our book covers the subject com- 
Atlas Publishing Company, 394 Atlas 





MEN—WOMEN WANTED EVERYWHERE. U. S. GOVERN- 
ment Jobs. $75.00 to $150.00 month. Vacations. Common 
education sufficient. Write immediately for free list of positions 
now obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dep’t M-217, Rochester, N. Y. 





MEN ARE NEEDED AS TRAFFIC INSPECTORS. (SPECIAL 
work for Railways.) Big pay; easy hours, opportunities for ad- 
vancement and unlimited travel. Experience unnecessary; we 
teach you at home, place you in a position and give necessary 
experience. Ask for free booklet B-2. Frontier Prep. School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





A POSITION IS OPEN FOR YOU IN THE GOVERNMENT 
service after we have helped you qualify. My money back offer 
guarantees it. Write quick for big free book DA 1449, Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS 





WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 


books sent free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 763 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





SONGS 


“FATHER FOOTS THE BILL’’—30c. 
in capsules of fun, Fine music. 
Address L. Cradit, Quenemo, Kansas. 





GRAINS OF TRUTH 
Complete orchestration, 60c. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR 25 CENTS, YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS SPECIAL 
stamped in gold on 8 fine lead pencils. United States Pencil Co., 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 

















By arrangement with F. Ziegfeld, Jr. 
George Kleine Presents 


Ap - 
Billie 
Burke 
“ee 


Supported by Henry Kolker. 


A Motion Picture Novel by 
Mr. and Mrs. Rupert Hughes 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





OU who enjoy a beautiful society photoplay—you 
who admire an interesting romantic story—go see 
this wonderful cinematographic achievement— 

“Gloria’s Romance.” See charming Billie Burke in 
the most costly picture play ever presented. See her 
interpret the role of Gloria Stafford—-youthful, vivacious 
daughter of a bank president. See her amid natural 
scenes of rare splendor at Palm Beach, Florida and in 
Riverside Drive, New York. See her in magnificent 
gowns—the creations of such noted modistes as Lucile, 
Henri Bendel and Balcom. Nearly a million dollars were 
spent on this production. These four factors stamp it a 
supreme accomplishment:—the star, Billie Burke, the sup- 
porting cast, headed by Henry Kolker; the authors, Mr’ 
and Mrs. Rupert Hughes, the producer, George Kleine. 


Gloria’s Romance is now being shown at leading theatres every- 
Where. A new feature chapter is presented each week for twenty 
weeks. Ask the manager of your favorite theatre when it will be 
shown or write us stating where you would like to see it. 


GEORGE KLEINE 


805 E. 175th St. NEW YORK CITY 
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he most famous skin treatment 
ever formulated 


“First the lather, then the te, then 
gradually bul surely the charm 
of ‘a skin you love lo touch” 


S there some condition of your skin 
that is keeping it from being the at- 
tractive one that you want it to be? 


[s it sallow, colorless, coarse-textured or exces- 
sively oily? 
Perhaps your complexion is being marred by 


that disfiguring trouble — conspicuous nose 
pores. 


Whatever the condition that is keeping your skin 
from being beautiful— 


—it can be changed! 


The Woodbury treatment described Here was 
first formulated and published five 
years ago. Since that time it has 
brought to thousands of people the 
lovelier complexions they have 
longed to possess. 


They have read it, tried it, felt such 
a difference the first time they used 
it, that they have adopted it as 
their daily method of cleansing. 
Here it is: 


First the lather—then the ice 


Usethistreatment oncea day—pre- 
ferably just before retiring. Lather 
your washcloth well with warm 
water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Apply it to your face and distribute 
the lather thoroughly: Now, with 
the tips of your fingers, work this 
cleansing, antiseptic lather into 
your skin, always with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold—the 
cdlder the better. Then—finish by 
rubbing your face for afew minutes 
with a piece of we. Always be 
particular to dry the skin well. 


The first time you use this treat- 
ment you will begin to realize the 
change it is going to make in your J 
skin. Use it persistently, and in 
ten days or two weeks your skin 


we 


should show a marked improvement—a prom- 
ise of that greater clearness, freshness and 
charm which the daily use of Woodbury’s 
always brings. 

A 25c cake of Woodbuty’s Facial soap is sufficient for a 
month or six weeks of this famous skin treatment. Get 


a cake today and begin at once to get its benefits for 
your skin. 


Write today for a week’s-size cake. 


For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
large enough for a week of this famous skin treatment. 
For 10c, the week's-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Facial 
Powder. Write today! Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 1183 ‘Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co 
Ltd., 1183 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. ’ 


First, rub the cleans- 

ing antiseplic lather 

tn—then finish with, 
* g@ brisk ice rub. 


4 
} 
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Teur out this cuke as 
a reminder 
Woodbury's wday. 


lo get 


FA 
fi ith we opto 


— sble by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada. 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 














)} Lroloplayers 


gave up a career as a magazine illustrator to become a screen 
actress. Since abandoning charcoal and crayons for grease-paint, 
Dorothy 2°t two years ago, Miss Kelly has become a star of considerable 
magnitude. She has never appeared in any but Vitagraph plays. 
Kelly Miss Kelly was 22 years: old on February 12, last, and is an Irish 
Quakeress. Philadelphia is her birthplace as it was that of 
her parents. 
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who has played Jeads for nearly all of the “old line” companies, 
can never be president of the United States, for she was born, 
Mary 1893, in Dunganon, Ireland. She was educated in a Los Angeles 


convent and had stage experience before entering the pictures. 
She was successively with Kalem, Vitagraph, Lubin and Equitable 
and is now starring for Selig, her first photoplay under that 
banner being “The Prince Chap.” 
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of Quality-Metro would be a Southern girl, you’d think, by the fact 
of her given name; but Minneapolis is to be thanked for making 
Beverl a present of her to Shadowstageland. She is twenty-one years old. 
y Her first film work was playing Essanay leads—a born photoplay 
Bayne queen, you see—and particularly is her portrayal in “Graustark 
a thing of happy memory. You don’t need to be told she is 

F. X. B.’s leading woman. 
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came the seas across from foggy London, and has been variously a 
New Zealand rancher, English Government surveyor, traveler, stage 


director and both footlight and shadow actor. His stage career 
began at the age of seventeen, in England. Mr. McRae came to 
America in 1913, appearing with Fannie Ward in “Madam President.” 


He joined Edison in films last year as an actor and then became a 
director. 
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John 
Emerson 


is a Fine Arts director, and also a talented actor. He first entered 
the pictures with Famous Players, appearing in “A Bachelor’s 
Romance” and “The Conspiracy.” Fine Arts then adopted Mr. 
Emerson, he became a director and among his productions were 
“Old Heidelberg” and “His Picture in the Papers.” He acted in 
“The Flying Torpedo.” He was for years a member of the 
Charles Frohman organization. 
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is almost too well. known to be biographied. Nevertheless: She 
was born in Washington, D. C., and long has been leading woman 
Mary with Universal. She is one of the very cleverest of the clever 
Fuller screen stars, and among the most popular. She is 5 feet 3 inches 
tall, weighs 118 pounds, and has brown hair and eyes. Miss 
Fuller is still with Universal. 
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George 
LeGuere 


«s one of Cameraland’s clever juvenile-lead players; a native of 
romantic, gay old New Orleans. He began his stage career 
playing with such actors as Robert Edeson and Dave Warfield, 
and permitted Famous Players to take him and make a “screenie” 
of him; which was well. Then Essanay claimed him, and he is 


now playing with Metro. He’s fond of water sports and riding, 
and is a writer of short stories. 





has long been a leading woman with Universal. Miss Phillips is 
a daughter of the Orioles, having been born in_ Baltimore 
Dorothy October 22, 1882. The speaking stage gave her training for the 
sip silent stage, upon which she first appeared under Essanay, playing 
Phillips leads. She has scored triumphs in many plays of note. Miss 
Phillips’ height is 5 feet 4 inches, weight 125, and her eyes and 

hair match in brown. 
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At that moment Helen and 
Adrienne reached them. 
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ar is a gigantic story of the great war, 
It has love, mystery, tremendous ad- 
venture, heroic self-sacrifice, and above 
all a human quality that is indescribable. 










‘This is station 43—the heart, the 
eyes, the mind, the soul of all the 
German artillery !’’ 





HERE are no side 

war front. It was necessary for 

William Berner to reach the ex- 
treme military edge of France at once, but 
he must pass that way via Paris, and 
through Paris he did not wish to go. There 
were good reasons. 

Nevertheless— 

Both the concierge and the porter at 
Berner’s modest pension were women; the 
first, a middle-aged Parisienne ; the second, 
a sturdy peasant from Bordeaux. The con- 
cierge and the porter in propria persona 
had long since gone to Flanders. The 
porter would never return; the concierge 
still had a chance. The two women, though 

2 phlegmatic, were still a bit unused to their 
tasks. When they were disconcerted they 
clung together. When three privates and 
a corporal descended abruptly from a mili- 


entrances to a 











“SHELL 43!” 


By 


C. Gardner Sullivan 


Produced by [hos. H. Ince 
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tary motor and asked more abruptly for one 
Guillaume Berner, both women ran to his 
door. 
Berner was tapping out newspaper copy 
on a wee portable typewriter. He rose. 

“Monsieur Berner?” asked the corporal, 
pushing the women aside. 

“Ves,” answered Berner. 

“Will you be good enough to come with 
us ?”’ asked the corporal. “It is about your 
papers and your authorization to proceed 
to the front.” 

“With pleasure!” exclaimed the one com- 
manded, though he had never experienced 
less pleasure in his life. 

Passes were being issued, passports in- 
spected and various authorizations given in 
an ancient house which stood some distance 
from the road on the Avenue de 1’Opera. 
Berner was conducted before a pleasant- 


’ 
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looking little French officer who sat incon- 
gruously upon a backless kitchen stool, be- 


fore a Louis Seize table of magnificent 
mahogany. The officer was young—but 


only one sleeve of his coat was filled. 
“You say that you are an American?” 
he asked. 
“Certainly !’”’ returned Berner, 
warmth. “I am an American.” 
“A good German name, indeed!” 
the little officer, naively. 


with some 


smiled 


“My grandfather came from Hanover. 
He married a New England woman in 
New York. I was born 


in Buffalo, went to school 
in Chicago-—” 

“A rather new man on 
the Chicago Daily Korum, 
aren’t you?” 

“No, sir! I was on the 
city staff for years.” 

“T don’t 
member 


seem to re- 
you,” said the 
little officer, gently, the 
smile fading. ‘I wrote 
Art for the Forum until 
September, 1914. You 
see, | am not a resident 
of France. I am a 
servist.”’ 

One of Berner’s dreads 
of argus-eyed Paris was 
taking shape. But he ex- 
hibited no fear. 

“That we didn’t meet / / | 
was my loss, I’m _ very 
sure,” he answered, a 
faint sarcasm tinging his 
voice. “Here are the 
Forum’s credentials to me 
—here’s a letter from the 
publisher and owner, George 
son. I got it only yesterday.” 

The little officer examined the portfolio, 
the papers and the little leather card case 
politely. 


Re- 


Henry Slos- 


An English officer of middle age, with 
drooping moustaches and an_ eye-glass, 
strolled in, absurdly tapping his puttees 


with a riding-crop—absurd, for he had ar- 
rived in a Lavoiser motor. The little 
Frenchman saluted, and rose as he did so. 
The Englishman wearily returned the 
salute. He did not notice Berner. and 
Berner paid him no more than a casual 
glance. 
“What's this? 


What’s this ?”’ snarled the 





Helen was the picture of some one to 
whom Berner could not return. 
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newcomer, picking up Berner’s scattered 
identifications. 

“An American,’ answerd the French 
officer in an undertone, “who says he repre- 
sents a Chicago newspaper, but who looks 
to me like a reservist turned free-lance spy. 
I’m going to have him searched.” 

Unconsciously, his voice rose at the last 
sentence, and the words reached Berner. 
He was a brave man, but they gave him 
just a little catch in his throat. Yet he 
did not move or speak, and his eyes wan- 
dered about in idle curiosity. The English- 
man glared at Berner for 
at least a whole minute. 
Berner returned the stare 
until it became impucent 
—then his eyes turned 
away. 

“Of course you will 
send nothing, in any way, 
which does not go before 
the censor?” It was the 
Englishman speaking. He 
handed Berner his papers. 

“Of course not!” an- 
swered Berner, briskly. 

“Good day, and good 
luck.” The French Re- 
servist arose and extended 
his hand. Berner grasped 
it, heartily, “Any attempt 
to evade the censorial reg- 
ulations, you know, means 

~ barring you from France 
for the term of the war. 
This covers photographs, 
‘ too.” 

One can still go a little 
way toward the guns by 
rail. 

The train crawled languidly through an 
afternoon of dazzling sunshine, and Berner 
complained to the guard that he wished 
to sleep—would the guard arrange the 
shades ? 

As the coaches creaked forward again 
Berner opened his coat in the semi-dark- 
ness, and nervously felt around the bottom 
of the lining. He made out the outlines 
ef a thin fold of paper. It was in its 
place, nor had the seams been disturbed. 
He leaned back, smiling, and really went 
to sleep. 

The paper was his Imperial C ommission 
in the German Secret Service. 

it was not long until, in the town of 
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“Somewhere,” in Lorraine, William Berner 
—who had allowed himself to be ‘“‘cap- 
tured” by a German outpost in the night— 


began industriously leading two lives. 
Part of the time he was the pal of the 
lonely American consular agent, who 


chummed with him, and desperately retold 
every old story of Broadway, and Michigan 
Avenue, until Berner was nearly distracted. 
The rest of the time, in the splendid but 
reliquary town hdte/, Berner received the 
German secret service men. ‘The Ameri- 
can consul thought that they brought him 
his quaint stories of the 
countryside in war-time, 
of the makeshifts of the 
householder, of social life 
between the fire-curtains, 
which he sent to the 
American mails every 
week by post. In appear- 


ance, they might well 
have done so; they were 
Alsatian peasants with 


French names and Gallic 
traditions of the war of 
forty years ago, Belgian 


refugees, North France t 

merchants and shop- | 

keepers. i 
Whatever the success | 


of Berner’s strangely as- 
sorted service of the Chi- 
cago Forum and Emperor 


Wilhelm, he was not 
happy. He had met the 
Baroness Caroline von 
Altman, and her’ two 
daughters, Helen and 
Adrienne. Helen was the 


picture of some one Ber- 
ner had left behind to whom he could not 
return. 

Before the White Papers, and the Yel- 
low Books, and the Red paper of carnage 
over all, Berner had been very deeply in 
love. His marriage was soon to take place. 
Between two persons as intimate in thought 
as sweethearts an alleged correspondence 
which buries some other service is only a 
semi-transparent veil. She knew that Ber- 
ner had another motive than newspaper 
work in going to France. What that mo- 
tive was he could not explain or even inti- 
mate. She challenged him. He remained 
silent. A woman! What other solution 
does a woman in love ever have for a 





Adrienne —all the world’s joy ina 
single set of skirts. 


mystery? Broken-hearted, she implored in 
soul-tearing sobs. Summoning the last re- 
serve, the /andsturm, of his moral fibre, 
Berner refused to speak. His secret was 
like Lohengrin’s: it became a question of 
telling or breaking. After a night of agony 
he decided to break. He steeled his heart 
for his fatherland, and on its altar he 
sacrificed his youth, his love, his life. 
Just before he departed she, still in 
childish, unreasoning anger, married an- 
other man. 

Now you understand why the Berner 
who reached France was 
no longer Berner the man, 
but Berner the magnifi- 
cent machine. 

While Helen recalled 
her, Adrienne, at seven- 
teen, seemed to personify 
everything fervent, whole- 
some, innocent and won- 
derful. Adrienne was all 
the world’s youth and joy 
in a single set of skirts. 
Together these girls pain- 
fully reminded Berner 
that there was still clay 
in the cogs and rods of 
the mental engine he had 
thought to make of such 
hard, chitl metal. That 
thought annoyed even as 
it saddened him. 

And there was Jean 
Urlus, and through Jean 
a telling to Helen of the 
secret which, in its pris- 
tine inviolateness, had 
broken Berner’s life as a 
twig is broken across a 
child’s knee. 

Urlus was a French peasant who brought 
to Berner—really—much of the light and 
absorbing literary material that he sent back 
to the United States. Was he a peasant, 
after all? Berner knew, presently, that he 
was not. But he said nothing. He waited. 

The Forum correspondent went a great 
deal to Maison Altman—more than he 
should, he knew, but there was momentary 
peace under the great trees, beauty in 
grounds as ornate as those of Versailles, 
enchanted memories in the presence of 
Helen and Adrienne. 

Fighting a bitterer mood than usual, he 
approached his acreage of surcease in the 
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calm of a bright Saturday 
mid-afternoon. Suddenly 
shouts arose ahead of him. 
Fairly within the Altman 
grounds he saw three helmeted 
German soldiers, crouching 
and running behind a hedge. 
Running in by a little path 
that he alone knew, he had al- 
most reached the house when 
he collided violently with Ur- 
lus, creeping around a corner. 

“They're after me!” whis- 
pered the peasant spy, fran- 
tically. ‘No trial—nothing 
but the wall and six rotten 
marksmen—butchery! I know 
who you are—” 

Berner once more called 
forth the last reserve of his 
soul’s steel. And that reserve 
answered! ‘The chill in his 
eyes seemed to freeze Urlus’ 
frightened, babbling tongue. 

“They told me that you— 
oh please—’”’ 

“You are quite mistaken,” 
said Berner, coolly. “Who- 
ever told you anything, lied. 
I am an American non-com- 


batant. If I interfere I too 
will be shot. I can do noth- 
ing.” 


At that moment Helen and 
Adrienne reached them. The 
two girls forgot that he might 
be a spy—they only saw in 
trembling Urlus a human be- 
ing, hunted to death. Helen 
indicated a great, overturned 
vase hidden in a tangle of 
shrubbery. 

“Quick ! Quick!” whispered 


Adrienne, frantically. Urlus, 
mumbling gratitude, fairly 
leaped to his shelter. Berner 


looked on with a cold smile 
and colder eyes. Then the soldiers came, 
and the following crowd. 

“You are quite mistaken, you see,” said 
Helen gently to the officer. ‘No one is in 
the garden but ourselves—look !” 

The furtively searching soldiers _re- 
turned. They had found nothing. The 
commander of the detachment doffed his 
helmet and turned away. Already the 





wandering leaders of the mob, outside, were 





baying like hounds on a new scent. 


called Berner, rather 
sharply. The soldier wheeled. “I was 
rather ahead of you, I think. These ladies 
spoke truly, for they did not see a man 
precede them here and secrete himself in 
that jar.” Helen caught her in-drawn 
breath in a little cry. Even Berner was 
touched at the sudden wild, hunted look 
in Adrienne’s eyes. The corporal gave a 


“Corporal !” 
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“‘Corporal, these ladies did not see a 
man precede them here and secrete 
himself in that jar.’’ 





little exclamation, and ran to the old tree- 
urn himself. Urlus came out, sauntering 
forth to death with a nonchalant calm that 
was thrilling, now. But the concentrated 
hate of eternal perdition flashed from his 
eyes toward his betrayer. 

The silence of the crowd was strange, 
too. As Urlus passed through them, two 
soldiers pinioning his arms even as he went, 
no one spoke; scarcely anyone moved. 


Helen and Adrienne were transfixed. 
Urlus and his soldier attendants disap- 
peared. ‘The crowd began to drift away. 
Suddenly, over the wall, a salvo of scat- 
tering shots. 
_ With a little scream, Adrienne reeled and 
would have fallen but for Helen’s arm. 
Helen’s trembling lips, as she came 
toward Berner, framing a question she 
could not utter. 
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“Such is war, girl,” said Berner, quietly. 
‘Then he whispered: “He was a spy—a spy 
against Germany.” 

“But why did you betray him?” 

Berner did not answer. He only con- 
tinued to look in her eyes and hold her 
hands. <A strange expression of under- 
standing came suddenly across her face. 

“Forgive me!’’ she murmured, clasping 
her hands imploringly. ‘I did not know!” 

‘You can trust us,’”’ whispered Adrienne. 
She too had heard! 

In his room, the ghosts of a thousand 
things assailed Berner. His gentle, dead 
romance swung, a perfumed corpse, before 
him. The dying eyes of Urlus flung from 
every corner, glared out of every picture 
frame. He who had never shot so much 
as a deer had just sent a fellow man who 
trusted him—not merely to death, but to 
heinous execution! The sympathy of 
sweetly tender Helen stifled him like an 
overpowering incense. Her eyes, her face, 
her voice! She was a wild-sweet dream of 
something he had lost. And finally mad- 
dening: the calm, the innocence, the 
strangely-lighted eyes of the virgin he could 
not understand and whom he vowed never 
to love—Adrienne. 

The steel was melting. 





“God,” Berner 


“ They've hit the range—another 
minute and you may be in pieces I’ 








groaned, alone in his room. ‘God help me 
to finish what I have begun!” 

Material war thrust its blunt face across 
psychic terrors and blotted them out, in 
the morning. 

Like tiny vultures, enemy aeroplanes 
hovered overhead. The dread “drumfire” 
of a heavy artillery duel sounded from 
the horizon. Four brigades of German 
reserves rushed through the town, but de- 
spite the swiftness of the movement Lieut. 
Franz Hollen, of the 58th Bavarians, found 
time to visit the Baroness von Altman. 

And Correspondent Berner got real news 
when, entering unannounced, he found 
Helen clasped ecstatically in Franz’s arms. 
Helen was Frau Hollen. The wedding, 
quietly performed at the outbreak of war, 
had never been’ made public. 

After scarcely a greeting, Lieut. Hollen 
was off. But not before he had warned the 
women to leave the little city. 

“Go to the chateau,” he commanded, 
brusquely. “Here, no one is safe. I’m 
telling you the truth when I say that to- 
morrow this house may be marked only by 
a shell’s crater!” eek 

But the women were obdurate. Youth 
cannot really believe in death, and a peace- 
ful town cannot believe in war until that 
surge breaks murderously above it. 

“T will see that they 
go,” said Berner. “I'll 
take them there!” 

Helen had a reason for 
departure which she did 
not reveal to Berner. But 
her persuasion, added to 
his, overcame the rooted 
objections of her mother 
and sister. 


N the wonderful days 

which followed, at Aisy- 
sur-Voise, William Berner 
forgot, for many hours to- 
gether, that he was not a 
newspaper correspondent, 
but engaged in a service 
possibly despicable, cer- 
tainly deadly. The wom- 
anliness of Helen, her 
gentleness, grew on him 
apace. How these at 
heart intensely German 
women trusted him! He 
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knew that he was the secret deity of their 
forbidden shrines; he prayed to the God 
in whom he had not believed that he might 
not fail them; that from the strange web 
of monstrous circumstances in which they 
all were cast he might release these gentle 
creatures—sound, unknowing, believing. 

“Do you like me?” asked Adrienne sud- 
denly, out of an afternoon silence. She 
and Berner were in the chateau’s arbor. 
She was plaiting a silly little wreath of 
grapeleaves for his head. It had been 
a very roguish afternoon. 

“T should say I do!” exclaimed Berner, 
reaching for her hand. 

She gave him her hand. The gay little 
wreath fell at her feet. Her clear blue 
eyes lifted themselves to his, tear-filled. 

“T am so glad you do,” she whispered, 
a little uncertainly, ‘for I like you—oh, 
nore than I could tell you!” 

Berner withdrew his hand, and looked 





“Now, wy said Berner, ‘“‘I think 
you will go home to your 
women.’ 


SS 






away. The little wild look he had seen 
when Urlus died came back into Adrienne’s 
eyes. Berner asked himself, with all the 
bitter penitence of a flagellant, why he, 
in the full power of adult years, had per- 
mitted this gentle child to waste upon him 
her wonderful, crystalline glory of first 
love? 

For it could not be. 

Hollen came again. 

The two men sat late in the library; 
Hollen at ease, and gay, for he depended 
upon Berner’s fidelity and integrity more 
than he would upon a brother’s. Slowly, 
the German forces were moving southward. 
The Allies were concentrating, moving 
more swiftly northward than any save 
the secret agent knew. Suddenly Hollen 
arose, a sober look supplanting his usual 
boyish smile. 
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“Our great event is about to happen,” 


he said. ‘We hope that it will be a boy. 
I shall be away, but—you will be here ?” 
“TIT. . .” Berner paused. “You may 


depend on me,” he concluded. 

SPRING night, with a _ of rain 

and wind. All along the German gun 
line the flower of the army alertly waited 
for the signal that was to begin the tre- 
mendous duel. Back of the trenches, and 
in front of the heavy artillery, clouds of 
infantry shifted in the dark. Six miles he- 
yond the German front the English and 
the French lay silently, waiting the same 
sort of signal. 

In the chateau Berner sat ready to 
spring the monstrous trap he had set with 
so much labor. On the extreme left of 
the German artillery, telephone signal pit 
71 was busy with messages from the rest 
of the line. All pits connected with cen- 
tral pit 43. Pit 43 was a solar plexus of 
communication. Striking it meant crum- 
bling the Teutonic offensive as a fighter 
crumbles after a thousand-pound smash to 
the stomach. 

Hollen, detached for telephone duty, 
listened from pit 71 for orders he was sure 
would come in Berner’s voice. 

Underneath 71 an insulated wire trailed 
off six miles to British headquarters! Its 
placing and concealment had been a master- 
feat of mechanics and strategy. 

Stranger still: there was a telephone 
connection. between British Headquarters 
and the Altman chateau! 

Hollen, tense and nervous for other 
reasons than shrapnel or blasting shells. 
wondered if he would ever see the as- 
tonished little visitor due to arrive that 
night 

Berner, meanwhile, expected Hollen’s 
call. One of the two telephones rang. 
He sprang toward it 

“Are you there?’ interrogated an Eng- 
lish voice, softly. “Yes,” answered Berner, 
and without revealing his own identity he 
continued the conversation. 

“Righto!” exclaimed the distant officer, 
cheerily. ‘‘We’re moving batteries 7, 55 
and old 18 to catch the Boches’ left 
on a salient. Gad! It won’t smash ’em— 


it'll pulverize ’em!” 

Very softly, Berner hung up the ’phone. 
Three terrible batteries of naval guns, hurl- 
“to catch the 


ing blasting shells, moved 


Boches’ left on a salient!” 

Aisy-sur-Voise, long a sheltered island 
in the screaming iron sea, was now in front 
of the storm. ‘The chateau was the bulls- 
eye of the new international target! 

The other telephone bell. 

“Berner !” exclaimed the voice of Hollen, 
nervously petulant, ““The Colonel wants to 
know why you don’t let go. The night is 
too short as it is. We're ready—got the 
range—everything. 

“~ . .  .” Berner paused, choked with 
his own words. Unleashing the Krupp 
monsters which that night were to obey 
him like dogs meant roaring reply from the 
Britons. Reply meant— 

A woman’s cry, faint, wild, old as the 
world, came down the oak stair. ‘The 
candle flames went up without a flicker. 
The only sound outside was the tap of rain, 
and the gentle sigh of the wind. 

“How are things _ there ?”’ 
asked Hollen. The distant voice so startled 
Berner that he leaped from his chair. 

“Splendid—lI’ll call you back, old man !” 
Berner hung up. It seemed to him that he 
would go mad. 

The telephone bell. 

“General Graham, sir. Wants to know 
when. Would advise immediate— 

“Yes, yes!’ cut in Berner to the 
known. “Give me time—good God, 
is doing this?” 

“Very good, sir,” came the voice. And 
a click indicated that he had severed his 
connection, 

When Berner raised his eyes he thought 
a vision met them. It was Adrienne, on 
the stair and smiling at him as only a 
woman smiles at the man she loves. 

“The baby is here,’ she said 
“Sister is safe. Aren’t you happy?” 

And from the rack of his soul, 
glanced up and smiled. 

Throughout that night William Berner 
saw only one vision, heard but one sound. 
The vision was the new madonna-face of 
Helen, the mother; and the virginal «\ 9n- 
der of Adrienne’s eyes. The sound was 
the imagined crash of the first shell which, 
had he kept his faith, he would have re- 
leased. He heard the crash of the shell, 
the tumbling of the house, three scprano 
death-cries and a fainter little shriek, the 
last and first of tiny lips—horror stricken 
the half-mad Berner put his hands to his 
ears. 
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Dawn. 

He knew that the greatest chance was 
over. Already the reserves of the tricked 
army were reaching the main body. He 
had failed, colossally, hideously. 

He used his telephone, for the first time 
in hours. It was a message to the German 
hospital staff. 

At noon an ambulance drew up in front 
of the Chateau. Into it he put Adrienne, 
the Baroness Altman, and a stretcher on 
which lay a pale, smiling girl and an ani- 
mate bundle. 

“This car will take you back into Alsace- 
Lorraine,” said Berner, sadly. . ‘You will 
be quite safe there, now.” 

“IT have forgotten something,” cried 
Adrienne; and to Berner: ‘Help me find 
it.” He followed her into the house again. 

She placed both her hands in his, and 
drew close to him. 

“Ts it very bold and bad for me to tell 
vou thateI love you?” she asked. “You 
know I do.” 

Berner put his arms around her, and 
gently set his mouth against hers. ‘Theirs 
was not a kiss of passion. ‘To the child it 
was a caress of wondering love. For him, 
it was the sacred-sweet seal of an eternal 
farewell. He would never see any of them 
again. 


HAT night, with the battle delayed be- 
vond the psychological moment for 
one side, Berner stood in pit 71, as the 
busy Lieut. Hollen relayed firing instruc- 
tions to battery captains. There was no 
dawdling now among the grim _instru- 
mentalists of the iron orchestra! ‘The 
tvmpanic guns throbbed like drum-beats in 
an overture; overhead the shells screamed 
like a grand fufti of all the violins of hell. 
Suddenly Berner saw that Franz, in the 
din, was crying out to him. He leaned 
forward to catch his words. 


“A girl!” shouted Hollen. ‘Helen her- 


self on the wire for one moment—it’s a 
girl!” Berner had not had time to tell 


him. 

A shell exploded just outside the pit. 
Dirt and bits of wood showered over them. 
And the blast cracked. Berner’s artificial 
steel, and the man—the hero—stepped 
forth. Hollen was visibly jarred, but 
clung more tightly than ever to his place. 

“Get out of here!” yelled Berner. 
“They've hit the range—another minute, 


and you may be in pieces no bigger than 
your little finger.” 

Hollen looked at him, contemptuously 
curious. 

“You mean quit?’ he muttered. 
to Hell. Run if you wish—/ stay.” 

“You have four women dependent on 
you,’ shrieked Berner, “one, a very little 
one. I have no one.” 

“You're crazy!” howled 
crying, fighting mad. 

Another shell, bursting at one side, half 
wrecked the end of the pit. 

Berner drew his revolver, and, quite 
coolly, shot Hollen through the shoulder. 

With vast astonishment written across 
his face, the boy leaped to his feet, stag- 
gered, fell. 

“Now,” said Berner, “I think you will 
go home to your women.” He called in an 
orderly’s squad, and the unconscious but 
not badly-hurt Hollen started for the base 
hospital. 

Berner worked frantically over the wires. 
The crashing of shells on everv side made 
no difference to him. He had done his 
last act as a man; once more, and finally, 
he was the machine. It was evident that 
pit 71 could last but a few moments longer 
in the metal storm. Berner fastened the 
slender wire from the English trenches to 
the main trunks leading to pit 43, the Ger- 
man central signal station—that station 
without whose words all their artillery 
would be impotent as a blind bull. His 
realignment of wires finished, he fled from 
the pit. Not many steps away an unusual 
detonation made him look back. Seventy- 
one was a cloud of dust, rising hundreds of 
feet into the air! But the deeply imbedded 
wires had held. 

In pit 43 the senior telephone captain 
himself directed the German batterv fire 
for the whole front. Berner, unnoticed, 
slid into the dugout, automatic in hand. 

“Stand up!” 

Amazed, the captain stared into a blue 
muzzle. He made a slight gesture to his 
orderly to curb the madman. Berner saw 
the movement. The orderly crumpled up 
—mortally hurt. 

The captain backed away,.and as he did 
so Berner, still covering him, seated him- 
self on the edge of the operator’s stool, 
slid the headpiece over one ear, opened the 
key to demolished 71. Far away, he heard 
a voice, speaking rapidly. 


“Go 


Fritz Hollen, 
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The language was English! Berner 
knew that atonement was not merely a pos- 
sibility—atonement was at hand! 

‘There was a rapid identification. ‘This 
is station 9, sir,” came the faint voice. 

“T am exactly opposite you,” said Berner. 
“This is station 43—the heart, the mind, 
the eyes, the soul of all the German 
artillery. You have your own range to an 
opposite point. Concentrate the fire of bat- 
teries 4 and 6—here. Shell 43!” 

In a frenzy of despair, the outraged 
German captain, careless of the wicked 
gun, leaped at the man who threatened to 
destroy half the Teutonic army. Berner’s 
pistol barked, but the shot went wild. ‘The 
two locked in a death struggle. 

Outside, 200 yards short, a shell ex- 
ploded heavily. It was first shot from the 
English trenches as they felt for the range. 
Now the German’s revolver spoke, and a 
jagged hole in Berner’s right hand was the 
answer. He flung his gun to his left 
hand. ‘Two shots. ‘The German captain 





dropped—then rolled over—dead. 

Two more shells— 

“You're 100 yards short, and a little to 
the left,” cried Berner, feebly. 

Outside he heard voices, and many men 
yanking and pounding at the pit door that 
he had fastened. Somehow, the alarm had 
been sounded no matter; he had 
done all he could. 

A tremendous crash seemed to drive his 
very ears in. 

“Nearly right,” he whispered into the 
receiver, leaning heavily on the telephone 
desk. “Just a /itt/e more to the left, just 
a little—”’ 

The pit seemed to spring into the air in 
a great dazzle of white flame. A shell from 
the English guns had demolished the act- 
ing brain of the German artillery. 

Through the dust and smoke the red 
after-glare illumined for a moment the 
calm, set face, not of William Berner, but 
of Lieutenant Stanley Harding of the Eng- 
lish Secret Service. 





The Fredericks Breakfast 

















At the lej., Mr. Zukor’s emotion promoter, Pauline; opposite is her mother, and facing us is a guest. 

The place is Miss Frederick’s apartment on Park Avenue, New York City. The gentleman whom you 

believe a servant is an Oriental spy, working in the Frederick home while jotting down the numbers of 
the New York street-cars and the differing complexions of the policemen, for his government. 











Ladies and Gentlemen— 
Introducing Tom Mix! 
















HE RODE THE GLORY 
ROAD TO FAME ON 
A BUCKING CAYUSE 





OU can put a horse’s back under Tom Mix 
with a saddle to throw his legs over—and he’ll 
do the rest. 

They have a saying out in the cattle states that 
sooner or later a good rider is right sure to get 
killed by a better horse, and the annals of the 
corrals show there’s a lot more truth than imagina- 
tion in that remark. But it hasn’t happened to 
Tom Mix—yet. Here’s hoping it never does. 

When you're sitting far up in the front seats and a crazy horse comes 
tearing out of the screen and his hoofs are about to plunge off the 
canvas and down into the orchestra and climb out of that pit and 
over your shivering frame, you're safe in betting that Tom Mix 
is sitting that horse between cantle and horn. He won’t be doing 
any such tenderfoot trick as “pulling leather,” either. Which 
means that the only thing his hands will 
be holding is ir o Ins : 
his hat. for Tom Mix‘is one of the most Ne $0% he does not wear The Ht in the gebup 

, elow—he wears it in the git-out above. 
accomplished rough-horse riders that ever 
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came out of the West to grace films and make hearts jump in Movie- 
iand. 

He used to be a cowboy in Wyoming, where he threw rope with 
complete aplomb and roamed the plains with keen and casual 
eye and rounded up indignant herds and “rode fence’ and 
sang to milling cattle on dark and stormy nights so they 
should not stampede, and swore plenty when the rain soaked 
T. Mix. Then along came the “movies,” and directors 
consulted managerial wallets and 
figured the value of men who 
really knew how to ride in plains 
drama. And ‘Tom Mix ex 
changed wages for a salary. 

The Selig Company first took 
Mix off the plains, and, starting 
in as “extra” man, he made a 
place for himself in the camera 
studios almost at once. He 
soon became a_ director. 
Riding, he’s had his wrists 
broken, his arms sprained, 
and the circumference of his 
body generally distributed 
over the face of the imme- 
diate surroundings, but 
he doesn’t call that 
getting really hurt. 
Every conqueror of 
horses knows that he 
has to get chucked off 
now and then. 

Mr. Mix is 
now _ starring 
in multiple 
reel Seligs. 















































Look out in the 
front rows for 
those hoofs 


T. Mix taking Vicky 

Forde, his leading wo- 
man, off a horse going 
full gallop. 


























Ast, WHOLE IF YOU Go “Check 
Your 
Shoes, 
ir?” 


By Jefferson 
Jones 
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7% RE there any 
A movies in this 
town ?” . 

That was the first 
question Blodgett 
asked as he swung off 
the train at Shimbashi 
station, Tokyo, after a 
sixteen-day voyage 
across the Pacific. 

Of course I laughed 
at the idea of big 
Blodgett being a 
movie-fan—he is such 
a whale of a man— 
over six feet high and 
more than 200 
pounds in circum- 
ference, with 
hands and feet to 

match. And I 

laughed some 

more when I 
thought of what 
was in store for 
Blodgett, starved 
for the movies 
after a fortnight 
plus of — absti- 
nence, with an 
appetite whetted by 
my boast that for 
novelty the Jap- 
anese films. had 
those of the U. S. 
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completely backed off the screen. 

Perhaps I should have warned Blodgett 
about some of the customs of Nippon. 

In a pair of ’rickshas we were off in a 
few minutes, after Blodgett had registered 
at his hotel, movies-bound. 

One of the main requirements of a for- 
eigner visiting a Japanese moving picture 
theater is that he be equipped with a 
perfectly entire pair of socks. This is not 
a law of the 

land of smoky 

lanterns, 


In Japan labor is so 
cheap that _ theater 


managers can secure 
“artists” to illustrate b u t 
their theater bills 
cheaper than they can 
have lithographs 
printed. 
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rather a custom that has been built up in 
order that the Occidental might—to speak 
in terms of the Orient—‘“‘save his face.” 
Blodgett was unaware of this custom and 
naturally his introduction to a Japanese 
movie theater was surrounded on all sides 
with embarrassment. 

We alighted from our ’rickshas in front 
of the Aio-kan ‘Theater in Asakusa park, 
the movie district of the Japanese capital, 
and I left Blodgett standing on the curb 
(surrounded by a mob of curious natives), 
gazing at the brilliantly electric-lighted 
scene which the theater front presented, 
while I stepped up to the box office and 
exchanged a twenty-sen piece, or ten cents 
American, for two seats. I say “seats,” 
when as a matter of fact Japanese movie 
theaters have no seats—but that is some- 
what ahead of the tale. 

When I returned to Blodgett and his 
mob he was still gazing at the mammoth, 
highly colored oil canvas that hung the 
length of the building above its entrance. 
The canvas bore four melodramatic scenes 
illustrating the movie bill to be shown 
that evening. One scene represented a 
samurai’s son at his father’s tomb, another 
the samurai’s son on his way to Yeddo to 
swear allegiance to the Shogun of his clan; 
the third, his meeting with a pretty geisha 
girl, and the last picture showed him 
eviscerating two villainous looking 
knights in order to win the hand of 
the geisha. In Japan labor is so 
cheap that theater managers can 
secure “artists’’ to illustrate their 
theater bills cheaper than. they can 
have lithographs printed. ‘The:result 
is, every moving picture theater in 
Japan has its oil canvas front. 

Taking Blodgett by the arm, I 
ushered him to the main entrance, 
practically on the sidewalk; the 

‘“bathrobed” ticket taker opened 

the door, and we passed through 

nto a little, electric-lighted lobby. 
The scene was too much for Blodgett. 
He took two steps, then stopped and 
stared at the wall ahead of him. 
From ceiling to floor there appeared 
to be a million pairs of wooden clogs, 
or Japanese shoes, hanging on pegs. 
He was still trying to interpret the 
meaning of it when suddenly two 
bright-colored kimonoed girls ap- 
proached, kow-towed twice in Orien- 











tal fashion, and stooped down and started 
to unlace his shoes. 

Blodgett’s embarrassment was painful. 
He blushed like a schoolgirl, then turned 
towards me, and then started to draw back 
a step at a time, which only caused the 
girls to giggle. 

“But most honorable sir, by all the vir- 
tues of our honorable ancestors we must 
request that you be so good as to remove 
your shoes,” said one of the girls, as only a 
Japanese can talk. 

“What in heck is she saying?” asked 
Blodgett. 

I reminded him that while in Japan he 
must do as the Japanese—he must not 
think of going into home, church or theater 
without first removing his shoes, for that is 
the custom of the people. Blodgett, sud- 
denly coming to a realization of things 
Japanese, burst out laughing; but a few 
minutes later he discovered his laugh was 
not the last or the best one. 

The Misses Chrysanthemum and Cherry 
Blossom in removing Blodgett’s Number 
12’s had discovered that the big toe on his 
right foot was protruding from 
the sock, and so carried away 
with giggling were the girls they 
were forced to smuggle their 
faces in their kimono sleeves to 
preserve a semblance of the 
renowned politeness of their 
forefathers. 

However, a Madame Butterfly 
person seeing the humiliation 
Blodgett was suffering, quickly 
gathered up his shoes from the 
floor, carried them to the wall, 
hung them on a_ peg, and 
returned and handed Blodgett a 
wooden check stamped with Jap- 
anese characters. It might be 
added for the reader’s informa- 
tion that this pegged wall from 
which the footwear of the movie 
patrons is displayed acts as an 
adding machine for the manager 
of the theater. If he ever has 
any doubt as to the honesty of 
the box office, he simply takes 
a census of the clogs on the 
lobby wall and compares the 
total with the number of tickets 
turned in, of course allowing fF 
two clogs for each ticket. A 
wall of five hundred clogs means 
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that there are half that many persons in 
the audience. 

But Miss Cherry Blossom, now recover 
ing her composure, bowed us to a small 
stairway at the left, and, following in the 
tracks of Blodgett’s socks and big toe, | 
mounted the staircase and passed into a 
lighted room which in general size and 
shape resembled the auditorium of the aver- 
age moving picture house in America. But 
there were no seats in the theater, no boxes, 
no aisles. The floor, which inclined toward 
a small stage, was covered with tatamis, or 
straw mats, and on these the audience sat, 
their feet squarely turned under them. 

Blodgett laughed and so did I. But 
that is the standard thing about Japanese 
movies—the foreigner gets his enjoyment 
not from the pictures shown on the screen, 
but in the lobby or watching the audience, 
before the first reel starts. Incidentally, 
the foreigners, this time, gave the natives 
a laugh. 

Through an audience of fathers and 
sons, mothers suckling babes, and ten-year- 
old daughters holding two-year-old sisters 
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on their Japs, Blodgett and I steered our 
course, and suddenly coming to an unfilled 
mat we squatted down. All near-by eyes 
turned upon us with the exception of our 
mat neighbors, who had spied Blodgett’s 
lig toe and were trying to shield their 
laughter in their kimonos. 

The amusement thus offered was sud- 
denly cut short, however, when the lights 
went off, and ‘“The Son of the Samurai’ 
(in Japanese characters) was flashed upon 
the screen. ‘The pictures might have been 


just as well titled ‘The Fishmonger’s 
Son,” or “How Sato San Gathers Rice,” 
for Blodgett and I sat and watched the 


films for more than an hour and scarcely 
once did we get an inkling of what was 
going on. Blodgett said the play was a 
tragedy, but to the foreigner all Japanese 
movie films appear as such. No thrills, no 
action—in fact, all in all, Japanese movies 
are about as exciting as a Maypole dance. 

But as there are many things in the Jap- 
anese life which the foreigner is unable to 
explain, so it is with their movies. Yards 
end yards of film are displayed showing a 
eeisha expressing her love for some samu- 
rai by the aid of her fan, and yet while 
the native sprawls on his mat with laughter 
the foreigner just sits and wonders what 
is causing all the hysteria. 

That is one reason foreign films have 
had such little success in Japan. Manu- 
facturers have failed to study the charac- 
teristics of Japanese life. Where an Amer- 
ican audience will work itself into a fit 
of laughter over the antics of Charlie 
Chaplin, the same film displayed before 
an audience in the Mikado’s kingdom 
would be about as enjoyable or under- 
standable as the Bible to a native of Kam- 
chatka. In Japan, life to the average 
native means simply sacrifice and tragedy. 

It is these characteristics of Japan which 
explain the phenomenal success which the 
pictured version of Tolstoi’s ‘“Resurrec- 
tion” has had within the Shogun realm. 
Three years ago when that film was first 
shown in Tokyo, it created more interest 


and excitement than did “The Birth of 
a Nation” in this country. For two solid 
years it was run before packed houses 
throughout the cities of Japan, and but 
twelve months ago I saw it screened in a 
theater in the little industrial city of Moji 
before an audience that wept and then 
banzaied as the plot unrolled. Stop any 
group of Japanese on the streets of Yoko- 
homa, Kobe or Kyoto today and ask him 
what his favorite motion picture play is, 
and the chorus will be unanimous: ‘The 
Resurrection.” That reply is given because 
Tolstoi’s play is understandable to the 
Japanese. It is°a tragedy, and as such 
reaches into the souls of the people of Dai 
Nippon. Any American film manufacturer 
or exporter planning to enter the Japanese 
market would do well to make a specialty 
of death scenes 

There is one . feature of Japanese movie 
houses Blodgett learned of upon his intro- 
duction to Oriental films which probably 
cannot be found in any other theaters of 
the world—‘talking picturés.” During 
the presentation of a movie in a Japanese 
theater there is stationed behind the screen 
a man who plays the vocal parts of the 
characters which are being filmed. He fur- 
nishes the dialogue to the play, and 
whether it be the weeping mother who has 
lost her babe, or the parting wish of a 
samurai who is about to commit hari-kari, 
the man behind the screen is on the job 
and the voices of the characters float over 
the audience in front, rendering great aid 
in resuscitating pictures which otherwise 
might go very dead indeed because of the 
lack of proper portrayal or action. 

Though the foreigner who enters a Jap- 
anese movie theater may know less of the 
films after leaving the theater door than 
before entering it, he at least should take 
advantage of the opportunity to learn 
something of what Japan does with its 
spare moments, for Dai Nippon is just one 
of many nations that are “movie mad,” 
and film theaters are springing up in every 
good-sized hamlet on the island. 






Casabianca 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled. 

“T hope the censor’ll let this pass,’ 
Was all the laddie said. 





J. G. GABLE. 








Sunset Inn, farthest north on California’s Great White Way, is one of the chief joy stations 
evening. 
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“Broadway, Cal.” 


THE GREAT WHITE WAY OF SUNSET LAND 
AND THE LURE OF THE CELLULOID STAR 


By A. A. Cohn and 
Gordon Gassaway 


7 LOTTA this bunk you hear 
A pected around about the 
movie stars is—bunk!” de- 
clared Steve disgustedly after a futile strug- 
gle with his two-cylinder vocabulary. 
Although Steve is but a humble knight 
of the napkin, he comes in the category of 
“wise ’uns,” because nothing gets by him— 
neither tips nor studio gossip. He knows 
what each of the stars is playing in and all 
the dope about the latest changes in the 
various studios. But Steve is not a gossip 
or a scandal monger. He allows a few of 
us to get chummy with him only because 
we've got something on him. In an over- 


whelming surge of confidence one night he 
confessed that his right name was Sylvester ; 
and he’s always nervous about us spilling it. 

“For instance, this old gag about Harry 
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Lauder bein’ a reckless spendthrift 
alongside Charlie Chaplin. I ain’t 
sayin’ that Charlie 7s a wild-eyed 
spender, but nobody can tell me that a 
tightwad would have tossed 165 iron men 
on the table for a four-bit doll that was 
being auctioned off at Levy’s one night last 
winter to feed the poor on Christmas day. 
Some folks are always ready to tag a guy 
as a tightwad if he quits before he gets 
pickled to the eyebrows; or prefers the 
juice of the hops to that of the grape.” 
Steve has toted ice-baskets from Coos 
Bay to New Orleans, from Sherry’s to the 
Cliff House. He has served Mary Pick- 
ford at the Beaux Arts and Brother Jack 
at Baron Long’s Vernon Country Club. 
When Brother Jack and his side-kick, 
Bobby Harron, want to be real devilish, 
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The orilliantly light- 

ed lobby of the Alex- 

andria, meeting 

place of moving pic- 
ture stars. 
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they go out to-the Baren’s and drink many, many lemonades, between 
dances. 

But getting back to Steve—he knows “Broadway, Cal.” from pref- 
ace to addenda; from Sunset Inn to Tia Juana. The day means 
nothing in Steve’s fair young life. It is only after the sun, highly 
magnified and dripping gold, drops into the Pacific, that Steve 
awakens ; when movie stars come out and twinkle among the bright 
lights of Broadw ay, Cal. Ah, you should see this golden shored 
“Broadway” of a Saturday night! 

lime was when that was the eve of the bourgeois. It is now the 
play time of the photoplayers, stars and extras alike, for one may 
sleép all Sunday forenoon, and afternoon too, if more rest is required. 
The Sabbath is kept holy on the motion picture “lot.” 

But about Steve, and his friends of the celluloid arena: 

Steve deprecates the use of the anvil as a musical instrument. The 
worst knock I ever heard him utter was a wish that some day So-and-So, 
the well known film idol, would get a reg’lar man’s haircut. But if 
Luke Flicker, the famous screen hero gets lit up like a battleship off 
Santa Monica on Fourth of July night, and tries to teach the head 
waiter how to dance the Keystone cement walk, Steve would be the 
last to mention it to an outsider. 

“Sure, they go to the Baron’s; sure, they go to Nat Goodwin’s and 
the Sunset! But they don’t get soused like some highly respected 
business men and sassiety folks I could mention,” said Steve once. 

“They just like to have a good time after a hard week’s work. 
Most of ’em are from the East and they are used to the bright lights. 
But listen: this little old white light zone of ours makes the original 
really- only- -one- Broadway, as C harley Murray used to sing, look like 
the Subway at 6 in the A. M., Sunday. 

“They ain’t no ‘Broken Heart for Every Light on Broadway,’ Cali- 
fornia; or sol stuff like that, because our Salles have a lot of fun 
without funnelling a lot of fizz into their interiors. 

“Now pipe Tom Mix for instance. Can you imagine a rough guy 
like Tom in a soup-and-fish uniform, cuttin’ up out at Vernon, the 
sinecure of several hundred admirin’ eyes? And Tom’s been on the 
wagon over a year! 

“Or take a slant at Roscoe Arbuckle joinin’ the cabaretters at Levy 
in singin’ ‘Mother’ so sad that even Al himself gets a cold in the head 
all of a sudden. 

“T’ve worked in all those places and I know what I’m tellin’ you. 
Al Levy knows more movin’ pitcher stars than anybody in the 
movin’ pitcher business and they all call him by his front name, 
just as they do Baron Long and Bill Jones down at the Sunset Inn, 
and Ward McFadden at The Ship: 

“Now don’t get me wrong. These folks aren’t rounders 
even if Vernon Country Club has got a sewing-circle 
name that would make some of the N’Yawk lobster 

palaces turn red with envy. They just drop in oncet 
a week, maybe, for a little dance, just to get the 
studio kinks outa their joints, and then they breeze 
along home, leavin’ it to those who been starin’ at 
"em to get tanked up. ° 

“Anyhow, what’s wrong with a little whirl at 

Nat’s, or a little trot at the Ship?” This defiantly. 

“Of course there are some who don’t care for 

the. noise of the dancin’ places. Fellows like 

Bill Hart, for instance. When I used to work 
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at the Hoffman down on Spring Street, they used to set the clock 

when Bill drifted in at 6:30 for dinner. A real friendly fellow is The Ship, with its 
Bill, who likes German cookin’ and never gages anywhere without his light-dotted masts 
sister. If folks didn’t stop and rubber at him, you’d never think he preset Cob oy 
was an actor. Some man, that. But folks goes to the Hoffman to Avenue pier. 
eat and maybe drink ; and they start puttin’ out the lights at about the 

time prayer meetin’ ends. No dancin’ or warblin’. Ole George Faw- 
cett is another reg’lar at the Hoffman when he’s workin’ on the coast. 
And some of the young publicity fellahs and seenaryo carpenters like 
to go there evenings and play at bein’ Bohemians, not realizin’ that 
Bohemianism is a theory and not a condition. The seenaryo fellahs 
are pretty liberal spenders at times, the big idea being to get folks 
to listen to the stuff they spill about the millions they’re shakin’ out 
of their typewriters. The publicity guys generally clan together, 
maybe for self protection against the hospitable attacks of the stars. 
The way some of ’em funnel in the alcohol you’d think they was 
tryin’ to demonstrate the proverb that ‘self-preservation is the first 
law of nature.’ 

“But the real honest-to-goodness, million candle-power arc-light on 
our ‘great white way’ is the Keystone boss. ‘Those warblin’ dough- 
hounds around the piano—their idea of Heaven is a place where Mack 
Sennett sits on a throne twenty-five hours outa twenty-four and has 
‘em sing ‘The Good Ship Rock-an- Rye,’ surrounded on all sides and 
overhead with golden mazuma. He’s one of the reasons why these so- 
called entertainers rides around in Fiats and Mercefs and has bought- 
and-paid-for bungalows in Hollywood, just the same as movie stars 

“And the way he chucks the lucre at ’em! He thinks no more of 
tossing a shiny V to the pudgy-nosed buzzard with the tenor voice 
than he does of shaking salt on his eggs. His generosity is something 
horrible. If I could wait on Mack Sennett twice a day for a year, 
I'd ride around in a twin-six instead of that little old last year’s 
Overland. 

“And that bird is some dancer, too, but not as good as the Fine 
Arts chief, D. W. Griffith. He’s not what you'd call a regular. Does 
most of his eating at the Alexandria grill and occasionally hops out 
to Sunset Inn or Vernon for a dance. He’s not very thirsty but sure 
loves to dance. Neither is Tom Ince much of a cafe athlete, though he 
is seen once in a while in Levy’s 

“Jesse Lasky can be found about three nights a week at Levy’s with 
a crowd of his own—maybe Geraldine Farrar and her hubby, Lou- 
Tellegen; DeWolf Hopper and his wife, or Fannie Ward and her 
husband, Jack Dean. Geraldine seems to be a little stouter this summer 
than last, doesn’t she? I notice that she is off the spuds 
and pastry stuff and they tell me she is riding horses 
trying to get down to her reg’lar fighting weight, but—” 

Realizing that his monologue was bordering on the 
personal, Steve quickly changed the subject. 

“Far be it from me to join the hammer-throwers” 
declared Steve virtuously. ‘‘Why, I’ve heard some of 
those professional anvil-wallopers sit around and rap 
Charlie Chaplin and then when he comes in, go over 
and try to coax a look of recognition out of him. 
I’ve even heard some of these sword-swallowers 
rap Charlie’s table manners, but they ain’t any- 
one eats here who is better acquainted with his 
forks and knives than that same Chaplin fellah. 
And another thing to his credit—he don’t stand 
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Having a bite at Levy’s. Among the diners are 
Fannie Ward, Wallace Reid, Jesse Lasky, Direc- 
DeWolf Hopper 


at his chair before sitting down and 
give the place the once over to see 
that all eyes are on him, as—well, it 
would be kind of personal to mention 
any names. 

“T’ve heard folks rap Wally Reid 
about his cafe manners. Suppose you 
were him. Suppose when you come 
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Myrtle Stedman, Anita King, DeWolf Hopper and Charles Murray, 
tor George Melford. Can you find them? Al Levy is midway between 
and Charles Murray. 


hear, ‘Gee, aint he hand- 
some!’ What would you do— 


into a place, Levy’s, Vernon or Sunset Inn, 
all hostilities cease ; every dame in the place 
speaks as follows: ‘O! There’s Wally 
Reid!’ and every fellah in the place looks 
like six runs to the bad in the ninth inning ; 
and everybody is rubbering like a epidemic 
of St. Vitus; and every once in a while 
some girl saying loud enough for you to 


that is if you were him? 

“Would you cast your eyes on the floor 
and snoop over to your table like a fellah 
that had just broke jail and didn’t want 
anyone to notice him; or would you throw 
out your chest and laugh like you enjoyed 
this little old game we call life?” 

We admitted that there was more or less 
logic in Steve’s argument. Wally is recog- 
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The cafe which bears Nat Goodwin’s name dangles out-over the Pacific Ocean on a wooden pier... . . 
a sort of milestone in the real Nat Goodwin’s financial caveer—or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say tombstone. 


nized as one of the welcome arches on 
California’s great white way. He and Ford 
Sterling, the Keystone comedians and 
among the “steady customers” and rated 
among the best dancers in the film colony. 
Ford and his wife, Teddy Samson, have 
won many a prize at the Baron’s, as have 
Wally and Mrs. Wally, who is better known 
as Dorothy Davenport. Another excellent 
dancer is Cleo Ridgley, who is usually ac- 
companied by her husband. And another is 
Louise Glaum, the Inceville vampire, who 
may be seen at Sunset Inn, alwavs with 
Harry Edwards, the Keystone director. 
He’s her husband, so there’s no gossip. 
There is no dancing in the cafes of Los 
Angeles. Not so long ago, but before its 
Rialto teemed with motion picture stars, 
Los Angeles, because of its Puritanic gov- 
ernment, was dubbed “the chemically pure” 
by a facetious writer. Even the dancing 
craze failed to bring about a change and 
those who would indulge in cafe dancing 
must do so at Vernon, just on the edge of 
the city, or at the beach resorts, thirty 
minutes away by auto or trolly. The cafe 
which bears Nat Goodwin’s name dangles 


out over the Pacific Ocean on a wooden pier, 
and Sunset Inn is a few blocks distant on 
Ocean Front, Santa Monica. There is 
always a mess of autos out in front after 
9 P. M. The Ship Cafe is at Venice, a few 
miles down the coast, and there is a host of 
intermediate stops for the auto-riding joy 
seeker. The Ship with its light-dotted 
masts towering high above the crowds on. 
the Windward Avenue pier is one of the 
landmarks of California’s Great White 
Way. Aboard the Ship the nautical illu- 
sion is made complete by the ship’s bell 
upon which is struck the time in sea- 
fashion. Dancing always ceases at two 
bells of the mid-watch. 

Nat Goodwin’s is a sort of milestone in 
the real Nat Goodwin’s financial career— 
or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say tombstone, for Nat admits that, as a 
purveyor of viands and liquefied victuals, 
he is a mighty good actor. So the seashore 
cafe is Nat Goodwin’s in name only. 

But the greatest magnet on “Broadway, 
California,” is the Alexandria, the premier 
caravansary of Los Angeles. In the bril- 
liantly lighted lobby of this common meet- 





























ing place may be seen each 
innumerable stars of the two stages. The 
Indian Grill is a favorite dining place for 
movie uppertendom, the glistening Italian 
dining-room is much patronized by the 
corpulent magnates and important looking 
film officials from the original Broadway, 
the importance of whom is completely over- 
shadowed by the flocks of handsome lead- 
ing men and the droves of pretty ingenues, 
famous leading women and lesser lumin- 
aries of the sunlight stages. The richly 
embossed gentlemen’s ‘“‘tea-room’’ is nightly 
alive with the chatter of cream- -flanneled 
film idols and oily-haired, sport-shirted 
extra-men who generously allow their 
faithful retainers not of the profession to 
buy them fancy concoctions cleverly created 
by the white-garbed artists “playing oppo- 
site.” 

One who would frequent the Alexandria 
lobby three nights in a row would get a 
glimpse of every star that twinkles on 
California’s Broadway—every constellation 
in the heavens of movie-land. Chief-Hand- 
Shaker-and-Fixer “Bill” Sibbald, head of the 
Alexandria’s staff, knows them all. Each 
has his or her name in his private autograph 
album, which has been on the job for years, 
corralling the John Hancocks of presidents 
and governors, millionaires and _ actors. 
“Bill” can remember the day when the 
house detective looked with suspicion on 
“movie” actors and hastened westward to 
guard the lunch. 

There is another phase of the night life 
of the world’s photoplay center that is little 


evening 
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known to the public. Many of the stars 
have their own homes in Hollywood-—pur- 
chased or rented—and these provide a 
continuous round of house parties. DeWolf 
Hopper, Dustin Farnum, William Farnum, 
Marie Doro, Geraldine Farrar, Hobart 
Bosworth, Jesse Lasky, Douglas Fairbanks 
(when he is not in New York), Herbert 
Rawlinson, Fannie Ward, Victor Moore, 
Tully Marshall, Tom Meighan, Frank 
Keenan, Kathlyn Williams and Charley 
Murray are among the chief factors in the 
social life of the film cclony and their 
homes have neither latch-strings nor latches 
for their friends. The bungalow life is 
“the life” for the star who has deserted the 
stage for the camera. But of course this 
has nothing to do with “Broadway, Cal.,” 
except to explain why many familiar faces 
are occasionally absent on stated occasions 
of gaiety. 

“There is parts of Broadway, N’Yawk, 
just wakin’ up when out here the lights has 
been put to bed and everything closed,” 
says Steve. “For why? Take a look at 
Wally Reid’s alarm clock or the line on the 
call sheet opposite ‘Mr. Chaplin’ at the 
L. A. Athletic Club. At just about the 
time these guys are rubbin’ their eyes, most 
of the reg’lars in the Big Town are just 
hittin’ the ostermoor. ‘Location’ at eight- 
thirty is the answer and old One-Eye on 
the three- legged do-funny is death on them 
that try to cheat him with gobs of grease 
paint. Broadway, Cal., starts at six o’clock 
twilight and stops at one, past midnight. 
Take it from your Uncle Steve!” 


The Optimist Says: 


I do not object to conversation in a moving picture theater. 


Some people do. 


If you make remarks about the play, the 


players, or the incidental music, they turn and stare at you, 
and sometimes ask you to be quiet, just as if it were a talking 


play and you were interrupting the actors. 


This is foolish. 


I like to read the captions aloud and tell my friends how 
the story is sure to end, and how much better some other 


director would have handled the scenario. 
my opinion of the whole show, loud enough for those three 


I am a regular patron of the movies 
and my opinions are worth listening to. 


~ 


rows away to hear me. 


I like to voice 


Certainly, I have 


no objection to conversation at the moving picture theater. 


What J object to is other people’s conversation. 


Drama and the Screen 


ELLING a story is 
the screen’s best 


work. 

A story is the only lit- 
erature—type or pictorial 
—in which humanity in 
general is really interested. 

Remember that when 
you sit down to write your 
photoplays. 

A story is the only thing 
which makes any art worth 
while. 

“What about sculp- 
ture?” I heard your ques- 
tion! Did you ever see a 
heroic bronze that didn’t 
set you dreaming of power 
and conquests? Or a mar- 
ble of a lovely woman 
who didn’t suggest a love 
story? ‘Those were the big- 
gest stories of all, for they 
appeared on the limitless 
page of your own imagi- 
nation. 

There are as many dif- 
ferent kinds of stories as 
there are different tastes, 
and no one author has suc- 
ceeded in pleasing every- 
body. Perhaps Shakes- 
peare, a long-dead play- 
wright, came nearer doing 
that than any professional 
pen-dragger who ever 
lived. 

The only stories which 
convince are those which 
engage the human emo- 
tions. There is the grand- 
est and commonest of emo- 
tions, love ; there are fear, 
hate, ambition, parental 
and filial affection, grati- 
tude — for instance. We 
cannot tell a convincing 


story which deals with mechanical things in 
which we have no personal interest. The 
most successful author-is the man who un- cry? 
covers our most secret emotions before us, 
in the simulated emotions and adventures 


of a fictitious character. 
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By Thomas H. Ince 








$1000 for An 
Idea! 


The Thomas H. Ince- 
Photoplay Magazine 
Scenario Contest 


Is now on, and will remain open 
until midnight, Dec. 31, 1916. Send 
your photoplays to The Scenario 
Contest Editor, PHOTOPLAY MAGa- 
ZINE, Chicago. You may send one 
or fifty. Enclose return postage 
in each instance. Only five-reel 
plays wanted. 

Thomas H. Ince, himself, will 
judge these dramatic efforts, and 
prizes will be awarded as follows: 


Ist Prize..........$1,000 
2nd Prize......... 500 
3rd Prize ......... 300 
4th Prize 


All photoplay rights to be the 
property of Mr. Ince, fiction rights 
the property of PHOTOPLAY MAG- 
AZINE, publication dates to be held 
in abeyance to screen’ release 
dates. 


Mr. Ince desires particularly 


Big, virile stories for W. S. 
Hart; society or light comedy 
dramas for Bessie Barriscale; 
strong character vehicles for 
Frank Keenan; romantic plays 
(not costume) for William Des- 
mond, and sympathetic plays 
(such as “The Coward’) for 
Charles Ray. 


He does not want 
Political arguments, propagan- 
da, dramas embroiling religious 
sects or political parties, or any 
treatment of sex which will in 
any way offend. 








adventures ? 


The emotional story is 
essentially dramatic in its 
integral parts; when to 
this is added the quality of 
suspense, you get force, 
mystery, climax—a play! 

The story - teller has 
never found so pliant a 
medium for his interesting 
occupation as the screen. 
Drama has long been a 
thing of the artificially 
lighted stage, and it has 
been so bound in by time, 
by the mechanical exi- 
gencies of scene and cos- 
tume, by the limit of 
human adaptability and 
endurance, that it is little 
short of marvelous that 
such complete representa- 
tions have been made. 
You, writing for the 
screen, are not hampered 
by any of the bars put be- 
fore the speaking-dramat- 
ist. He has at most four 
acts ; you have a hundred, 
if you can handle so 
many and stick concisely 
to your plot. He has in- 
teriors, or unconvincing 
lights and canvas to repre- 
sent daylight and _ out- 
doors. You have the 
actual outdoors — city, 
mountain, plain or sea. 

With these princely 
gifts at your command do 
not ramble, preach or re- 
peat. Do not waste your 
time hunting for a plot so 
utterly new that nobody 
will know the combina- 
tion. There are no utterly 
new plots. Shakespeare 
found no new ones. 


Let’s see how Auman you can be. Can 
you make me laugh? 


Can you make me 


Can you make me believe in your 
make-believe people and the reality of their 


That’s the way J judge a play. 








Alice Brady 


VS. 


William A. 


IT WAS A ROYAL LIBRARY BATTLE TO KEEP 
DAUGHTER OFF THE STAGE, AND FATHER 
AT LAST SURRENDERED—WITH CONCESSIONS 











By I. S. Sayford 





» NE rainy evening a handful of years 
ago Alice Brady, coming home late 
from a shopping-and-otherwise trip 
<a. ~ downtown, slipped out of her water- 
; <2 proof and sought her father in the 

library, where he was perusing the record 
of the day’s transactions in the box 
offices. 

“Father,” she said, “I am going on the 
stage.” 

There was no indication that William A. 
Brady heard. 

“Father,” repeated Miss Alice, ‘l am 
going on the stage.”’ 

The statements rustled peevishly, and 
though Brady pere did not deign to look 
up he took the trouble to remark: “If you 
don’t stop talking nonsense and interrupting 
me while I’m busy, you’ll be put to bed 
without any dinner.” 

A moment’s silence. Then: 

“Father, 1 am _ going ON THE 
STAGE.” 

Then the storm broke. The evening paper 
and the theatrical financial slips rustled to 
the floor. Mr. Brady’s observations were 
of the 42-centimetre bore, but Miss Brady 
cut in gallantly with a withering mitrail- 
leuse fire, using up whole bands of am- 
munition like this: 

“T was in to see Mr. Shubert this after- 
noon and he promised me a part in ‘The 
Balkan Princess,’ and I’ve decided that I 
will begin rehearsals Monday.” 

It was an unentrenched battle, in which 
the heavy artillery of Argument, the cav- 
alry of Persuasion, the machine-gun squad 
of Command and Refusal, were all stub- 
bornly supported in action by the infan- 
try of Words. And along about three in 
the morning, with star-shells still illumi- 
nating the library battleground, General 
William A. Brady capitulated and handed 
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i | : . his sword hilt-first to Major Alice under 

the victor’s promise that the enemy should 
be allowed certain concessions, which were 
these: 

(1) She must not use the name of her 
father in her efforts to succeed; (2) She 
must not ask his advice about plays or 
roles; (3) She must make good absolutely 
on her own hook within one year, or quit. 

Historians agree that the demanding of 
these concessions contained nothing of ne- 
cessity, little of seriousness except surface, 
but enabled the enemy to save his face. 
For William A. Brady knew his daughter. 
Knowing her, he could not have feared 
any one of the things mentioned in the 
Articles of Concession: It was this—he 
knew the hard, hard life of the stage, its 
bitter trials, the unceasingness of its strug- 
gles if one would rise ; and he was a father 
whose heart was set on shielding and sur- 
rounding with happiness and luxury his 
daughter—his child. 

As we well know, Alice Brady made 
good. She is still playing important parts. 
Her first role was the one offered her by 
Mr. Shubert in “The Balkan Princess.” 
Her musical work was so impressive that 
she was given a number of principal 
parts in the revivals of the Gil- 
» bert and Sullivan 

“i operas at the old 
Casino ‘Theatre 
in 1913. Later 


















































































Alice Brady vs. William A. 


she played in “The Family Cupboard,” and 

then took the title role in ‘Little Women,” ———— 
afterward was starred in the part of the #3 
Maiden in “The Things That Count,” and 
followed this with a superb portrayal in 
“Sinners.” 

Eighteen months ago Miss_ Brady 
abandoned the lighted stage to study the 
art of photoplay acting at the studios of 
the World Film Corporation, of which her 
father is director general and general man- 
ager and of which she is now a company 
star. Her splendid screen work in “As 
Ye Sow,” “The Boss,” “The Ballet Girl,” 
“The Woman in 47,” “Then I’ll Come 
sack to You” and ‘Tangled Fates’ won 
wide appreciation. Her most recent suc- 
cesses were ‘“‘La Vie de Boheme” and ‘Miss 
Petticoats,” and she is now before the cam- 
era in “Her Majesty.” 

It is reported that Miss Brady drove a 
hard contract bargain with her father when 
she joined World Film, and that he was 
outwardly indignant and inwardly tickled 
and pleased. He hopes some dav to see 
Alice back on the speaking stage portray- 
ing the important roles. But just now, 
between acts Miss Brady, following ar- 
dently in the footsteps of J/aestro Luther 
Burbank, has established a mushroom farm 
in her cellar and is experimenting to pro- 
duce a turnip which will have the flavor 
of parsley. 
































Valkyrien, A Brun- 
hilde from Denmark 


Valkyrien — 
in portrait- 
ure, 

classic pose, 
and on the 
golf links in 
florida. 


TOP a moment and step back into the shadows of the 
Eighth Century. Behold a Viking prince, Guldharald, 
so named by the Danes because of his long golden 
hair, so long that he could sit upon it. 

Return now into the bright light of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Behold a Danish girl, Valkyrien, whose yellow, gold- 
tipped hair reaches to her knees; her eyes are the deep blue 
of the Norse sea; her skin is like young ivory faint-flushed 
with rose-petal pink. The blood of Guldharald, threading 
its course through the centuries, is in her veins. In private 
life she is the Baroness Dewitz. She came to the screen 
from the Danish Royal Ballet. Her age is nineteen ; in stat- 
ure she is a mean between Psyche and Venus; she has the 
solid, rounded outline of limb and figure of the Ancients, 
combined with natural grace and nimbleness. 

Valkyrien quit the ballet and entered moving pictures in 
her native land, which is an important producing and exhib- 
iting center of the silent drama. Successes there extended 
her ambition, and with the Baron—himself a great admirer 
of the cinema and of his wife in it—came to America. He 
is a student of aeroplanics and allied explosives. 

Valkyrien’s first screen appearance in this country was in 
“Youth,” a Vitagraph picture. She is now with Fox. 















A-a-a-ll Aboard for Star-Land! 


HERE’S HOW 


“BEAUTY AND BRAINS” WINNERS 


WILL SPEND TIME ON THEIR VICTORY TRIP, AND 


SOME BRAND 


Contest will hear the 
their dreams. 

Perhaps by the time 
this issue of PoTroPpLay 
reaches them, each of 
the winners will have 
been notified by individ- 
ual letter what day, and 
by what train, she is to 
start on her trip to New 
York. Proper expense 
funds will be enclosed, 
and full directions 
given for each stage of 
the journey. If an Kast- 
beynd train. bringing a 
far Western winner is to 
pick up en route any of 
the other winners, each 
will be apprised in ad- 
vance of the other’s pres- 
ence on the train, so that 
they may get acquainted 
and enjoy each other’s 
companionship in the 
Pullman. 

Miss Sophie Irene 
Loeb, the noted New 
York newspaper woman 
and civic welfare 
worker, who is to receive 
the eleven young ladies 
upon their arrival in 
New York and chap- 
erone them throughout 
their stay in the East, 
already has written each 
of them advice about 
what wardrobe to fetch 
along. Here are extrac- 
tions from Miss Loeb’s 
chatty letter: 


“First of all I am 


glad that the Contest is 
one of both beauty and 
A beauty with- 


brains. 


case. 


conductor’s 


who would 
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Lucille Zintheo of Spokane contributes a 
fair share to the outdoor attractions of 
Manito Park 





NEW PHOTOS CF THE ELEVEN 


? -A--A-LL aboard!” 
Within a few days the eleven 


winners of “Beauty and Brains” 
train 
voice on the station platform instead of in 


out brains is like a wax flower in a glass 
A brainless beauty is the most tire- 
some thing in the world. 

“Especially is this true of the woman 
appear 


in the films. Your 
beauty cannot possibly 
carry you through unless 
your brain acts—acts 
with intelligence. You 
can’t just-look the part 
—you must mean it. 

“Therefore if you will 
use your brain every 
minute, your beauty will 
take care of itself. The 
easiest way to do this is 
to think honestly and 
forget yourself. 

“When you come to 
New York remember 
that it is the greatest 
cosmopolitan city in the 
world and presents the 
best opportunity for in- 
dividuality. The most 
common mistake of 
young women who come 
here is that they want to 
do as New Yorkers do, 
and they get Newyork- 
itis. 

“They for get that 
there is a large section 
of New York besides 
Broadway — where peo- 
ple are real, where they 
see the real stars in the 
sky and are not blinded 
by the stars of the Great 
White Way. 

‘These are the people 


you will needs please 
most. They will recog- 


nize the real nugget of 
gold rather than_ the 
gold brick. You- can’t 
fool them. They make 
up your audience. 

“Also New York is 
one place in the world 
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where you can dress as you like and feel 
right accordingly. ‘The one thing to avoid 
is to be too much dressed-up. 

“So don’t spend a whole lot of your 
money on clothes. <A simply tailored suit 
and shirtwaists for traveling, and a hat 
that will stay on easily, are indispensable. 

“With these bring the most comfortable 
shoes you have. Nothing so mars one’s 
pleasure as to wear shoes which only look 
well. You will practically live in such an 






















Magazine 


outfit as I have suggested while going 
about the city. 

“Therefore choose it with a view to solid 
comfort. Or if you do not wear shirtwaists, 
a simple serge dress that you can wear with 
or without a coat is most desirable. 

“For evening a simple evening frock not 
too ‘fussy’—although you will find often 
that a pretty silk waist will do very well 
with your tailored skirt, if you are too tired 
to dress in the evening. 

“If you have a long coat for motoring, 
bring it. ‘There may be a cool day. Also 
a fur neckpiece. A pair of black evening 
slippers which will go with all your clothes 
should be included. 

“The main thing, however, is to dress 
in the clothes you feel most comfortable 
and happy in, just as you do at home. 
You get along better and have a 

pleasanter time. 
“T shall be glad to answer any 





In the circle, Helen Arnold of Louisville ; 
below, left to right: Phyllis E. Curl of Rox- 
bury, Mass., Vivian Suckling of Winnipeg, 
Claire Lois Butler Lee of Wichita, Kan. 


All Aboard for Star-Land! 
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other questions, and you may be sure that I shall 
be pleased to help you all I can. 

“P. S.—The other day I wrote an article on 
the editorial page of the New York Evening 
World about a girl who wanted to imitate in the 
matter of clothes. It has nothing to do with 
‘Beauty and Brains’ Contest, but may have some 
suggestions as to your appearance. So I am 
sending it along.” 

It is the plan of William A. Brady, general 
manager and director-general of the World Film 
Corporation, to have the eleven young women 
arrive in New York City on a day in mid- 
August, say the 15th, or the 10th, or an inter- 
vening date—they will be definitely notified. 
Here is a tentative outline of how they will 
occupy their time in and about the metropolis: 

As much time as remains of the day of their 
arrival will be given over to rest after (for most 
of the eleven) the long journey. 

The second and third days Meditation pose 
will be spent at the Fort Lee 2 Lucile Satterth- 
(New Jersey) studios of the anak of Waynes- 

7’ Te : ville, N.C.; below: 
World Film Corporation, under Miss Sophie Irene 
the chaperonage of Miss Alice Loeb, chaperon, 
Brady, daughter of William A. @"@ (in circle) 
Brady and herself one of the 78 Bloom of 

, ; Orlando, Fla. 
most popular of moving picture 
stars. Miss Brady had a hard 
time getting on the stage 
because her father objected 
—the story is entertain- 
ingly told in other pages 
of this magazine. Miss 
Brady will take her win- 
ning protéges behind the 
screen literally, and no 
doubt will find oppor- 
tunity to introduce . 
them to some well 
known actresses and 
actors. This will be 
the winners’ first 
chance to taste the at- >, 
mosphere of the Bae o_O 
photoplay studio—a 
place commonly more 
difficult to enter than 
the White House. 

Every woman who 
is a stranger to New 
York has. wanted to 
see its. wonderful 
shops and stores. 
Bearing this feminine 
weakness(?) in mind, 
Miss Loeb will take 
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The lady of the cascading hair and madonna 
eyes is Mildred Lee of Kansas City; Alatia 
Marton of Dallas, Tex., is shown in the circle; 
below are Estelle Judy of McKeesport, Pa., 
and (sitting) Florence Gray of Seattle. 


care that the best to be seen in this 
field is put in the path of the 
eleven on the fourth day. In the 
evening, at 8:30 o’clock, there will 
be a talk by Mr. Harley Knowles, 
World Film studio manager, on 
“Essentials of Film Actresses.” 
Fifth day: Individual tests of 
each girl in the Fort Lee studios. 
Sixth day: Sight-seeing in and about 
New York; talk by Mr. William A. Brady. 
Seventh day: Contestants will view in 
projection room at Fort Lee studios the 
test films in which they acted on the fifth 
day; at 4:30 p. m. a talk by Gail Kane, 
noted stage actress and now a leading 
woman with World Film Corporation. 
Kighth day: Morning, sight-seeing ; aft- 
ernoon, guests of Mr. Lee Shubert, the 
theatrical producer, at a special matinee at 
the Winter Garden. 
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Ninth day: Film work at Fort Lee. 

Tenth day: Film work at Fort Lee. 

Eleventh day: Sight-seeing and resting ; 
talk by Mr. Maurice ‘Tourneur, World Film 
director. 

Twelfth day: Begin determining which 
(if not all) of the eleven Contest winners 
have qualified for contract as moving pic- 
ture actresses and potential stars. 

(Continued on page 171) 
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DONT SPEAK To THE 
DIRECTORS 








REMEMBER WHAT 
THEY ARE AND 
WHO YOU ARE. 
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**Wait and see the respect given a man of your reputation.’’ 


An 


Author in Blunderland 


“NOTHING EXTENUATE, NOR 
SET DOWN AUGHT IN MALICE” 


By Channing Pollock 


Author of “Such a Little Queen,” “ The Little Grey Lady,” etc., etc. 


LIVED in Eden. 
| Came to me one day the Ser- 

pent. 

He was affable and ingratiating, as, 
according to history, is the nature of the 
reptile. Seated upon my front porch, he 
pulled the trigger of a siphon, and said 
unto me: “Doing anything this season?” 

(This is the question most often asked 
of authors, who, being above such vulgar 
considerations as the butcher and the 
baker, are popularly supposed to labor 
only when the spirit moves them.) 

“At the moment,” I said unto the Ser- 
pent, “I’m on the point of beginning cer- 
tain fiction for a magazine. Wouldst hear 
the story ”’ 

(This is how the au- 
thors get even.) 

“Now the serpent is 
more subtile than any 
beast of the field.” 

“Sure!’”’ said the Ser- 
pent. 

Another peculiarity of 
reptiles is their ability to 
swallow creatures of 
greater girth than them- 
selves. This talent had 


caused my visitor to be- 
come a play broker. 
specializes 


He 
in motion 





EDITOR’S NOTE:—For months 
Photoplay Magazine has called at- 
tention to the weakest point in the 
imposing edifice of active photogra- 
phy: an unnecessary lack of com- 
petent authorship. 
article is not by way of “comment.” 
It is an impeachment, a broadside of 
accusation, a thunderbolt from the 
blue of fame and security! 
terrific arraignment of a sneering 
artistic superficiality is going to 
make more stir in the world than 
the last Pollock high-explosive, 
* Swinging the Censor,” which glit- 
tering and militant document is now 
engrossed in full upon the Congres- 
sional Record. 


Drawings by pictures. And his increment is fat. 
HERB ROTH 


“That’s a corking story,” said 
the Serpent, “and it seems a pity 
to waste so much genius upon some insen- 
sate editor in return for a bagatelle of 
four or five hundred dollars. I know a 
writer of motion pictures who. has two 
motor cars and a yacht.” 

“How did he get ’em?”’ I inquired, 
struggling to conceal my eagerness. 

“Easy!” said the Serpent. “By not 
throwing away his ideas upon literature. 
You’d put in a week or ten days shaping 
and polishing that yarn for publication. 
Shape and polish are supererogation in a 
motion picture. Call in your stenographer, 
dictate roughly what you 
have told me, and tomor- 
row you'll have a check 
worth carrying to the 
bank.” 

“Tt seems,” I remarked, 
“like taking candy from 
children.” 

“Tn comparison,” quoth 
the Serpent, “taking 
candy from children is 
tedious and exhausing la- 
bor. Writing for the cam- 
era, you’ve nothing to do 
with cutting, conferences, 
or rehearsals When 
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your ’script is delivered, you’re through. 
Doing magazine work, or plays, you’re a 
little frog in a big puddle. Here the 
reverse is true. Wait and see the respect— 
I should have said deference—given a man 
of your reputation. Consider the adver- 
tising; two billion people a day behold 
your name flashed upon the screen. Last, 
but not least, contemplate the possibilities 
of achievement. A new art—an art with- 
out traditions—in which everyone wel- 
comes the novel and original. No unities ; 
the camera can go anywhere. No restric- 
tions and no limitations. Does what I say 
sound like sense?” 

“To me,” I murmured, “it sounds like 
poetry.” 

“Every year you have lived up to now,” 
said the Serpent, “has been a year wasted ; 
every effort you have made has been an 
effort lost. Of course, I know how little 
you care for money, but listen to me and 
reflect that every man has a duty to his 
family. You can get a thousand dollars 
a scenario! You can do a scenario a week! 
That’s fifty thousand dollars a year, and 
two weeks to spend yachting in the Medi- 
terranean !” 

I tried to speak, but emotion choked my 
utterance. ‘Give me air!” I whispered. 
“Give me air—when you can get around 


to it—but, first, give me a stenographer!” 


That afternoon the story was dictated 
roughly. The check didn’t come “tomor- 
row,” but it came soon enough thereafter 
to strengthen my faith in the millennium. 
My little play really was quite charming 
and fanciful, as was its titlk—““My Lady 
of Laughter.” 

Rennold Wolf is my friend, my partner, 
my collaborator. It seemed mean to have 
fallen into this fortune, and not to share it 
with him. I drove to town, going by the 
Motor Parkway, where the admission is a 
dollar. On the way, I stopped for sixteen 
gallons of gasoline, gave the garage attend- 
ant five dollars, and told him to keep the 
difference. With time worth a thousand 
dollars an afternoon, it would have been 
sheer extravagance to wait for change! 

“Ren” has been in the theatrical business 
twenty years. Anyone who spends twenty 
years in the theatrical business without 
growing skeptical could spend his lifetime 
in a furnace without getting warm. “What 
puzzles me,” said my partner, “is that 
everybody isn’t doing it. Why are gifted 


men and women squandering their time 
upon novels and plays? How does it hap- 
pen that we still have literature and the 
drama?” 

“Why?” I repeated. ‘Merely because 
everyone isn’t alert as we are. Which only 
goes to indicate that we’d better get at this 
thing before the other fellows find out 
about it. The Serpent said a scenario a 
week. I did one in an afternoon, but let’s 
be conservative. Fifty thousand dollars a 
year each is a hundred thousand for the 
two of us. I’ve an old note-book some- 
where that must be worth half a million 
dollars at this moment. Do you remember 
how the elder Dumas hired a staff of 
assistants, and just kept ’em supplied with 
ideas? What we really want to do is 
engage two more stenographers, and buy a 
Ford delivery wagon!” 

We compromised upon my secretary and 
an account at the Western Union. 

Before we could get the factory going, 
however, Ren ran into a Philanthropist. 
The Philanthropist’s regular job was being 
president of a Motion Picture Corporation. 
Ren mentioned that we were going to toss 
off a few hundred motion pictures, in spare 
moments, and the Philanthropist declared 
that where we made our mistake was in 
tossing ’em off without first being sure of a 
place to toss ’em. His firm was willing— 
nay, eager—to give us a contract for all 
we could toss, at a thousand dollars each. 
We asked the Philanthropist how many he 
could use a year, and he replied as many 
as we could turn out. Of course, this was 
merely foolish boastfulness, and we got 
down to an agreement by which he was to 
accept not fewer than ten scenarios, with 
the privilege of taking as many more as he 
liked. It seemed too bad that so guileless 
and benevolent a person should be trusted 
with money, and we felt a little ashamed to 
have taken advantage of him. 

Three weeks later our contract arrived. 
As nearly as I can remember, it gave the 
Philanthropist an option upon everything 
we had ever done, jointly or severally, and 
upon everything we were doing, or might 
do, or that our sisters, our cousins or our 
aunts had done, were doing, or might do, 
whether for magazines, for the theater, or 
for home consumption, previously pub- 
lished and produced, or otherwise, in per- 
petuity, to have and to hold, now and for- 
ever, even unto the third and fourth gener- 





ations. 


In return, the Philanthropist was 
to pay us a thousand dollars each for such 
manuscripts as he accepted, and there was 
some vague mention -that the number he 
would try to like would be ten a year, but 
no time limit was set down in which he 
must give his decision, and no date for any 
payment. ‘To acquire indefinite control of 
our output, at no expense whatever, the 
Philanthropist had only to sit back quietly 
and decline everything we sent him. More- 
over, if he did accept a story, and pro- 
duced it, that acceptance gave him a half 
interest in any novel or play that subse- 
quently might be founded upon the narra- 


tive. We telephoned the Philanthropist, and . 


he said there had been an oversight some- 
where, but, as we couldn’t see anything 
he had overlooked, we let the matter drop. 
Meanwhile, somebody had _ suggested 
that, as we were going to write motion 
pictures, we ought to see a few, in order to 
learn what was ‘to be avoided. Roughly 
speaking, I should say what was to be 
avoided was most of the pictures we saw. 
The first was a thing utterly trite, com- 
monplace, and destitute of imagination. 
On the way out of the theater we bumped 
into a director of the firm that had pur- 
chased “‘My Lady of Laughter.” ‘Hello!” 
he exclaimed. 
brain-child ?” 
“My—WHICH? Man, dear, that— 
that melange of machine-made-murder and 
sudden death we just witnessed—that 
wasn’t the play you bought from me?” 


Ik 


ii 
my 


| 





‘What do you think of your 
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“The very same.” 

“But,” I wandered on, “it isn’t my 
story.” 

“That’s all right! 
by the office boy!” 

(It may have been the janitor’s wife. 
I have a bad memory, and can’t be certain 
at this late date, but it was the office boy, 
or the janitor’s wife, or someone equally 
famous for literary achievement. ) 

Nobody wants to believe bad news. 
“You must be wrong,” I persisted. ‘‘This 
little masterpiece is called ‘The Last Con- 
fession.’ ”’ 

“Yes. We changed your title. One of our 
chauffeurs had a vague recollection that 
it had been used before. .... Surely you 
saw your name on the screen ?” 

“Ne.” 

“It was there—right after our presi- 
dent’s, and the director’s, and the actors’, 
and the name of the man who cranked the 
camera. Iwo billion people a day 
behold—” 

“Yes,” I said; “I know they do. That 
is, they do, if they don’t happen to wink 
at the wrong moment, or get a cinder in 
their collective eye. However, don’t let 
that fret you. Mine is a self-sacrificing 
temperament, and would remain calm and 
placid if no human being ever suspected 
my authorship of this picture.” 


We had it rewritten 








‘What we really want to do 

is engage two more stenog- 

vaphers and buy a Ford 
delivery wagon.”’ 
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We shut down the factory, and drank 
four glasses of sarsaparilla. 


The director wrung my hand, and 
thanked heaven he had lived to meet one 
of nature’s noblemen. 

Subsequently I discovered that no author 
ever recognizes his story on the screen, and 
that the film people joy in this fact, and 
boast of it. To the end of my days I 
shall never understand why anybody should 
purchase material from trained writers, 
at what the purchasers consider a fabu- 
lous figure, and then utterly destroy it. 
Like buying the Venus de Milo because 
you want the stone to build an ice-house. 

By this time, our factory—Ren’s and 
mine—was in full swing, though we 
weren’t turning out a scenario a week, or 
anything like it. In the first place, we 
learned that somebody had slipped in ahead 
of us with about seventy thousand photo- 
plays, all of which had been produced, 
and that these had used up pretty nearly 
every idea capable of being expressed in 
physical action. Writing plays, the fact 
that a situation has been utilized doesn’t 
much matter. A new twist of character or 
of dialogue makes it a new situation. Ten 
thousand men might paint a sunset, and 
no two of them paint it alike. But the 
photoplay author is working with one 
color. Once somebody has used a sunset, 
sunsets are lost to him forever. 

In the second place, that notion of dic- 
tating roughly proved to be an iridescent 
dream. Scenarios, we found, had to have 
as much thought and form and detail as 
ordinary dramas. ‘We can see no reason,” 
the head of a scenario department wrote 


me from Los Angeles, 
“why you shouldn’t 
give as much care 
and consideration to 
a picture as you gave 
to ‘Such a Little 
Queen.’ ” 

I hate to seem mer- 
cenary, but the rea- 
son is that “Such a 
Little Queen” occu- 
pied me just one year, 
and I can’t live on a 
thousand dollars a 
year ! 

In six months of as 
arduous labor as was 
ever done by dock- 
hand or stone-mason, 
utilizing every idea 

we could dig out of a mouldly past, prying 
into newspaper files, treasured note-books, 
and sketches of plays and stories put aside 
to do “some day,” Ren and I turned out 
fourteen scenarios. . From these our earn- 
ings, minus the cost of typewriting, messen- 
ger fees, stationery, stamps and nerve 
tonic, but with no deduction for lost self- 
respect, was about five thousand dollars 
less than the smallest sum we had divided 
in the most unproductive six months of 
our previous partnership. We sold about 
seventy-five per cent of our product— 
which, I am told, is a very high average— 
and five of our works have been released 
already, with considerable profit to the 
releasers, but it is not the war alone this 
season that is keeping me out of the 
Mediterranean ! 

So much of our time and attention had 
to be given to marketing. The shortest 
period we waited for decision upon a man- 
uscript submitted was one month. The 
best magazines make a point of accepting 
or rejecting within a week. Scenarios, 
we learned, had to be read by the presi- 
dent, all the directors, the scrub-woman, 
the elevator boy, and taken home to the 
president’s wife’s sister-in-law before they 
could be sent to the star in Savannah. 
Each of these officials was doing nine 
men’s work, in a state bordering upon 
lunacy, and none of them kept notes, rec- 
ords, or indices. By the time the scenario 
got back from Georgia, everybody had for- 
gotten what it was about, and, when you 
called to remind them, the manuscript had 











been lost, and nobody had time to look 
for it. 

When threats, promises anid cajolery, by 
mail, telephone, telegraph and visitation, 
did bring forth a verdict, that verdict was 


never final. Manuscripts were declined, 
and, after they had been sold elsewhere, 
were accepted, and ordered back in a hurry 
so that the director could begin photo- 
graphing them Monday. ‘Two or three 
times we told the story of a rejected play 
to the man who had rejected it, and had 
him enthuse over and purchase it. Plays 
were “turned down” because the hero 
started in college and audiences 
were “tired of college plays ;” 
because a blow was struck in the 
dark, and ‘“‘you can’t photograph 
darkness ;” because the heroine 
was a newspaper woman, ‘and 
everybody knows newspaper wom- 
en are masculine and unattrac- 














tive.” Usually, a little argument 
would induce the director to 
reverse his deci- 

sion, because ap- 

parently, he had 0° 

read only eight . 

or ten lines of y 

the story, and QO “eee 
most of it was ' 

news to him, but, (he 

then, generally \, 

the reversed deci- , oO 

sion was re-re- 





versed before we 
could get home 
and set down the 
sale in our note 
books. 

Every now and again a director would 
tell us that a certain scenario didn’t fit his 
requirements, but that it would be ideal 
for the firm that had rejected it and then 
advised us to send it to them. Once a well- 
known company accepted a_ synopsis, 
agreed with us upon terms, and mailed 
us contracts, wiring us the next day that 
the director had been ‘compelled to 
change his mind because of office politics.” 
On another occasion, a scenario editor 
returned to us, with a letter of sharp 
criticism, a story that had been accepted, 
and paid for, and was even then in re- 
hearsal. A third official wrote us that he 
liked a photoplay and would buy it if we 
would make changes he had in mind. That 
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was four months ago, but, in spite of 
numerous letters and telephone calls, we 
have never learned the nature of the pro- 
posed changes, or heard again from the 
director, who still retains our manuscript. 

When a scenario was accepted our 
troubles began. It would seem that the 
only reason manufacturers ever buy a story 
is to get you into the office so that they 
can suggest your writing something totally 
different. The head of a big concern 
bought of us a narrative concerning a 
young nobleman whose memory was lost 
when he received a blow on the head, 
whose servant changed places with 
him, and who then left the servant, 
stupefied by drug-taking, while he 
pretended to be the person he really 
was so that he might save his cousin 
from marrying a dissolute rascal. 
“Can’t you change that slightly,” in- 
quired the official, “and write the 
story of a young American who res- 
cues a Princess and narrowly escapes 
becoming 


King ?” 
“Sure!’”’ I an- 
swered. “As a 


matter of fact, I 
wrote that story 
ten years ago, 
and called it 
‘Such a_ Little 
Queen.’ Antho- 
ny Hope wrote 
it, and Richard 
Harding Davis, 
and George Barr 
McCutcheon has 
written it four- 
teen or fifteen times, and goes on writing 
it !” 

A dainty little comedy, regarding a 
modiste’s assistant who pretended to be a 
great lady and fell in love with a haber- 
dasher’s man masquerading as a million- 
aire, was turned back for revision so that 
it would be the story of a child, kidnapped 
by thieves, and, ultimately, thrust through 
the window of a house marked for robbery, 
only to find that the intended victim was 
her own father! ‘A new art—an art with- 
out traditions—in which everyone welcomes 
the novel and original!” 

And, then, “when your ’script is de- 
livered, you’re through.” Through with 
peace of mind! In Blunderland the insis- 


Like buying the 
Venus because 
you want the 
stone to build 
an _ ice-house. 
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tence upon revision is an obsession. “‘We’re 
about to begin photographing your new 
play,” said a director. “You'd better take 
it home, and work on it!” 

“What do you want done?” we asked. 

“T don’t know; work!” 

Our secretary made a fresh copy of the 
manuscript, and it was put into rehearsal, 
a week later, without comment. 

But no experienced photoplay writer ex- 
pects to put through a story as it was de- 
livered. Radical changes are made for any 
reason, or for no reason, or for the reason 
that the director believes himself to have 
been endowed, suddenly and unexplainedly, 
with the power to improve Pinero. Plots 
are changed fundamentally, and without a 
“by-your-leave,” because “faking’’ has be- 
come difficult, and it is impossible to send 
companies to China or Africa. ‘The 
camera can go anywhere,” but it can’t make 
as wide a circuit as the scene-painter ! 

Most alterations are due to lack of train- 
ing on the part of the editor, and to utter 
absence of dramatic instinct. When you 
are an over-worked director, grinding out 
a score or two-score five-reelers a year, you 
get into the habit of grinding down high 
spots. Everything gets to be formula, has 
to be uniform, becomes utterly common- 
place, and like the other fifty-one five- 
reelers. Ren and I invented a mystery 
story, with an ending of the type of ‘“The 
Lady or the Tiger?’”’, that we still believe 
to be a remarkable effort of its kind. We 
have since sketched the narrative as a novel, 
and it will be published about Christmas. 
The scenario was sold to the first director 
who saw it. “This will be a sensation!” 
he said. 

But to be a sensation, and to stand out 
from the enormous number of photoplays 
now being produced, a story must be basi- 
cally and superficially different, and, by 
the time our story reached the screen, every 
single point of departure had been elimi- 
nated. We called the piece, “Who Killed 
Simon Baird?’ ; they called it “By Whose 
Hand?” The relative strength of the two 
titles is hereby left to the reader. We 
asked the question, “‘Who Killed Simon 
Baird?”, of an audience intentionally 
baffled, intentionally led to suspect every 
character in the story, one after the other. 
They asked “Guilty or not guilty?” of a 
conventional jury, that returned the con- 
ventional verdict, after the dwindling 


climax of a conventional trial. To create 
suspense, and concentrate suspicion upon 
the hero, our chief reliance was his pos- 
session of bills that had belonged to the 
murdered man. Our producers practically 
began the play by showing how the hero 
obtained these bills. 

Twice we had the pleasure of selling 
stories, practically without sex interest, that 
afterward were interdicted by the censor 
or cancelled by a theatre manager on the 
ground of their immorality. I don’t know 
what had been added to these plays, be- 
cause I didn’t see them on the screen, but, 
in one case, the president of the company, 
who did know what had been added, chiv- 
alrously came to our rescue with the public 
statement that he never would have sanc- 
tioned the use of our material if he had 
had any idea of its impurity. 

Also to our rescue came the Serpent. 
Perhaps he had noticed the omission of our 
names from lists of sailings to the Mediter- 
ranean. At any rate he had dug up his 
own private and personal Philanthropist. 
This gentleman wanted a serial; fourteen 
episodes of two reels each; every story 
complete in itself, but all fitting together ; 
a simple, little thing with all the mystery 
of “Sherlock Holmes,” all the color of 
“The Garden of Allah,” and all the action 
of “Les Miserables.” The figure men- 
tioned was fair—considering the modesty 
of the requirements. But, of course, even 
a Philanthropist couldn’t be expected to 
“buy a pig in a poke.” In the “big 
puddle” in which I am a “little frog” there 
is a foolish and wasteful custom of paying 
advance royalty for an option. In Blun- 
derland you do the work before the man 
for whom it is done decides whether he 
wants it. 

But “the serpent is more subtile than 
any beast of the field.” 

We went home and booked the order. 
Then, for two months, we toiled ten hours 
a day trying to be Conan Doyle, with an 
admixture of Robert Hichens and Victor 
Hugo. Also, we conferred! How we did 
confer! At all hours of the day and night! 
Of this more anon. The Philanthropist 
would listen to all we had invented in a 
week of struggle, and decide that it 
wouldn’t do because of the improbability 
that a woman might break a string of 
beads without noticing it. (This same 
Philanthropist had previously written a 








photoplay in which the hero lived for 
months in close companionship with the 
heroine without suspecting that she was his 


fiancee.) In the end we triumphed. Our 
scenario was pronounced waterproof, and 
formally accepted. The contract was 
signed. We declared a holiday in celebra- 
tion, shut down the factory, and drank four 
glasses of sarsaparilla! 

When we had done about a third of the 
actual writing, we heard again from the 
Philanthropist. He had been thinking the 
matter over, and had concluded that serials 
were not going to be worn next season. 
Therefore, instead of wasting our time on 
a serial, would we provide him with seven 
five-reel features? In other words, would 
we hold in abeyance the story we had in- 
vented, and that had been approved, and 
invent seven others? Fourteen episodes of 
two reels each make a total of twenty- 
eight reels. Seven of five reels make thirty- 
five reels. That he mentioned seven fea- 
tures, instead of five, only goes to show 
the innocence of this Philanthropist. Or 
maybe he was a poor mathematician. 

Anyway, we wanted to be obliging, and 
we yielded, stipulating only that our new 
stories were to be accepted without ques- 
tion or delay, and that one of them was to 
be a condensed version of that already ac- 
cepted. Since then, we have submitted 
more than a dozen sketches, of which all 
have been rejected but one. The process of 
rejection, in each case, has taken from two 
months to ten weeks. The only scenario 
refused promptly was that nominated in 
the bond; the story whose virtues won us 
the original contract. 

There was another contract, made sub- 
sequently with another Philanthropist, but 
I won’t go into that. This made three 
Philanthropists encountered by the pair of 
us, and everybody knows what happens 
when three of a kind meet a pair. Out of 
the three encounters, with incidental con- 
ferences and months of work; out of three 
contracts covering nearly forty pages of 
typewritten matter we got about thirty-six 
hundred dollars—minus the fee of the Ser- 
pent! 

Conferences ! 

I have stood in an orchestra aisle, at a 
dress rehearsal, and seen my speeches re- 
constructed by a manager who boasted that 
he had never read a book in his life, but I 
never knew the meaning of humiliation 
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until I became a “big frog” in the Ser- 
pent’s “little puddle.” In my own pond, 
after years of labor, I had reached the 
point where I walked in unannounced to 
talk with Charles Frohman or Henry B. 
Harris. Blunderland taught me to wait 
patiently in dirty outer offices, surrounded 
by impertinent signs and by unfortunate 
creatures begging the chance to earn their 
daily bread; taught me to suffer meekly 
the snubs of office boys and telephone oper- 
ators, to smile benignly at the curt retort 
of a graduated property man, and to fawn 
upon the assistant director I had known in 
happier days when he acted a “bit” in a 
play of my writing. After a while, I grew 
to believe that my original expectation of 
respect was due to innate vanity and over- 
estimation of my standing. Real authors 
probably were better treated. Then I 
learned of an appointment made with Had- 
don Chambers, who waited an hour, was 
told that ‘‘the boss’”’ couldn’t be ‘‘bothered,” 
and finally retired without an audience. 
Mr. Chambers has since mentioned the mat- 
ter, with comment, in an interview. 

In response to an urgent telephone call, 
setting a time to confer, I have left my 
house in the country, motored seventy 
miles, waited until after dark, and then 
discovered that the man I was to meet had 
slipped out the back way and gone to din- 
In six months of adventure in 
Blunderland, I have never had an official 
keep an appointment at the hour set, or 
make a payment when it was due! 

My efforts at artistic and financial up- 
lift in and through motion pictures have 
not been so conspicuously crowned as to 
make me feel qualified to give advice. But, 
since the foremost film manufacturer in 
this country has publicly put his finger 
upon the weak spot in his industry, and 
since, coincidently, the organ of the greatest 
association of authors in the world has 
put its finger upon the other side of the 
same spot, perhaps I may be pardoned for 
bringing the two fingers together, and sug- 
gesting that the difficulty touched by one 
is explained by the other. ‘The motion 
picture dramatic art is at a standstill, as 
far as real progress is concerned, on ac- 
count of the poorly constructed, quickly 
conceived stories or plays it is receiving 
from the majority of authors who are writ- 
ing for the screen.” Thus the foremost 
manufacturer in a leading magazine. 
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And, in The Bulletin of the Authors’ 
League of America (Volume IV, No. 1), 
“It is a pleasure to see that members of 
the League are gradually awakening to the 
fact that writing for ‘the movies’ is sheer 
waste of time and energy. The same 
amount of thought and typewriting put 
into a magazine story, or sold to a news- 
paper, would pay better.” .... The 
President of the Authors’ League is Win- 
ston Churchill ; the Vice President is Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. With its affiliation, ‘he 
English Society of Authors, Playwrights 
and Composers, it includes practically every 
man and woman who earns his or her liv- 
ing writing fiction in our language. 

The manufacturer quoted, who speaks of 
“poorly constructed, quickly conceived 
stories or plays” is the same man who 
could ‘‘see no reason’ why I shouldn't 
“sive as much care and consideration to a 
picture” as I “gave to ‘Such a Little 
Queen.’’’ And my answer is the same to 
both quotations. Admitting that my part- 
ner and I were wrong in our first idea that 
authors can grind out motion picture plays 
as motion picture manufacturers grind out 
productions—an idea quickly corrected— 
where is the author’s incentive to stop 
grinding? Photoplays that are not “poorly 
constructed and quickly conceived,” or, at 
least, that come up to the standards of the 
regular theater, cannot be turned out at the 
rate of more than three a year. And this 
manufacturer’s very top price for scenarios 
is one thousand dollars each. Does he ex- 
pect established and successful authors to 
give “as much care and consideration” in 
return for three thousand dollars a year, 
and the glory of writing motion pictures? 
Or are we to change our field and make 
this manufacturer’s fortune out of pure 
altruism ? 

Motion picture magnates have yet to 
learn the lesson that has been learned by 
publishers, by magazine editors, by regular 
theatrical managers, and at last by the 
financiers of vaudeville. They must learn 
that the important factor in any art is the 
artist, for without him there can be no art 
—and no business. They must learn that 
authorship is a vocation, not a vacation; 
work, and not play; that the men who 
practice it must earn a living, that they 
can earn a good living without writing mo- 
tion pictures, and that, if they are to be 
tempted to write motion pictures, the 


temptation will have to be substantial. 
There is no such thing as a bargain. Every 
purchaser gets what he pays for, and no 
more. Low prices only buy seconds—the 
material that its producer cannot get rid 
of in any other way. 

Some years ago I received from a maga- 
zine, in return for a good story, three times 
what the story was worth. I asked: 
“Why?” , 

“The extra money” the editor explained, 
“purchases an: option on the best stuff 
written in America. Next time you do 
something you think exceptional where 
will you send it first? Tous! Of course! 
So will every other author who knows that 
our religion is the highest price for the 
best copy!” 

This magazine is not run by bad business 
men, or as a philanthropical institution. 
Its circulation is the biggest in «he world. 
It is the most profitable magazines that pay 
the greatest fees—and the business men 
of the film field may decide which is cause 
and which effect. Furthermore, the stand- 
ard magazines pay upon acceptance, and 
accept, or decline, within a week of sub- 
mission. 

Is it any wonder that Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, after contracting with a periodi- 
cal for seven short stories at two thousand 
dollars each, wrote my Serpent: ‘‘When 
the picture people are willing to pay prices 
that justify the attention of authors, come 
to me again’’? 

Is it any wonder that Edward Childs 
Carpenter, offered fifty dollars for a sce- 
nario, turned his back upon the films, and 
wrote ‘“The Cinderella Man?” This piece, 
as a photoplay, would have brought him 
a thousand dollars: as a play for the 
theater it will bring him two hundred 
thousand. 

Experience proves that it is not the 
novices, and the tyros, who may be de- 
pended upon for results. Eighteen out of 
twenty-one of the season’s dramatic suc- 
cesses came from pens practiced in writing 
for the theater. 

And, while this remains true, and plain, 
so that he who runs may read, the presi- 
dent of a film company, who as a theatrical 
manager, paid five thousand dollars for a 
pastoral play that earned half a million, 
and two thousand for a drama of business 
life that ran seven years, is said to have 


(Continued on page 168) 







































Editorial Expression and Timely Comment 














‘i OUR first-prize award, as the bill-board announcement 

Alas, | of a theatre well located and well patronized remains: 

Poor “Viola Dana, the Sweetest Girl on the Screen. No 
Ruth! | Children Admitted!” 

| For second honors we submit this, culled from a 








sign spacious and chromatic, upon the battlement of a 
down-town Chicago theatre: “Ruth Roland, a Matrimonial Martyr in Five 
Hand-Colored Parts.” 


Z 
MARY Pickford has just had a $50,000 vacation. 


Mary Pick- About as expensive as some European monarch’s 
ford: No war-party. 

Had Mary Pickford been an accident of her profes- 
sion; had her celebrity, her regal sway, her great salary 
been merely the result of a cumulation of fortuitous 
circumstances, she would not have had that vacation. She would have 
gone right on working, at a big salary — making pictures of some sort. 

Of her recent unsettled condition — managerially—she says: “I have 
had offer after offer, at salaries which appalled me, yet I must be in a 
company whose calibre I am sure of, and under the guidance of a director 
that Iam sure of. I had rather take half, or less than half, of the salaries 
which have been offered me, and make better pictures. I think I owe it to 
the public which has been so loyal and kind to me. I do not wish to be a 
financial skyrocket and a burnt-out artistic stick.” 

Miss Pickford continues: “Not all of my pictures have appealed to the 
same people. I have tried for a diversity of audiences. I realize that not 
all of my pictures have been good. The two pre-eminent things are plot 
and direction. I must have a good story, and it must be well told.” 

Despite her studio labors, despite a universal fame which makes her 
public movements as hampered as those of royalty, Mary Pickford sees more 
photoplays, of all sorts, than any other screen actor or actress. She goes to 
all sorts of pictures, all the time, anywhere that she may be. 

She is her own severest critic; a harder worker than any member of her 
company. 

Conditions are such that it may never be possible, in motion picture 
history, to again create so universal a symbol as Mary Pickford. Neverthe- 
less, Mary Pickford herself is no accident. 


Accident, 
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MUCH bandied-about lately is the European photoplay 
equivalent, “cinema.” We have no patriotic or religious 
scruple against this verbal immigrant of three syllables, 
yet about half the population of the United States do 
not know what it means, and the half who do are hope- 
lessly split up over its pronunciation. It is a common 

word in the trade, for it is a foreign designation in common usage. America 

invented the dignified term “photoplay;” it has long used the simple 
desigations “motion picture,” and “silent drama,” and has cozily endeared 
the homely but expressive little colloquialism, “movie.” 

“Cinema” seems to us the monocle of the screen. 
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| SOCIETY, like government, is supposed to be the servant 
Servants of the people. Nowhere in the arts does society become 
of such a monstrous master as in the motion picture. 

Directors who can handle a panic on ’Change, a rail- 
road wreck, a battle or a tragedy in a nunnery merely 
gibber when society invades them. That large store-room 
crammed with chromos, prop mantels, neophyte butlers and grinning extra 
men in waiters’ small-clothes to represent a club is only the beginning of 
social misery. Nearly every society grand dame is all that the soap-box an- 
archist paints her. The average reception looks like a masquerade ball 
among the feeble minded. Did you ever see anything so utterly lacking in 
personality as the pictured dinner dance? And “at the opera!” Words 
fail. As they do for the ingenue pouring, the leading man filling out the 
villainess’ dancing card, and the villain himself, busting up a home behind 
the “pamms.” 

Society is one of life’s necessary small things—small in that it is essen- 
tially undramatic; necessary, in that some sort of more or less formal social 
intercourse surrounds each one of us. Society is a miniature, and so far the 
light painters have not been brushing out miniatures. There are pathos and 
humor and other very human interests in society for the man who will look 


carefully enough to find them, and work with a sufficiently delicate hand to 
reproduce them. 


Society. 





























e 
fi THE old proverb about water’s inability to top its source 
Water can be applied without material change to the manufac- 

and Its ture of photoplays. 
Source. Unlimited money cannot make great pictures. Look 
= around: are not the pictures of any given concern about 








ona parwith the intellectual breadth and spiritual outlook 
of the head of that concern? His judgment dominates. 
The great men of tomorrow’s photoplay business will be rare men—rare 


in that they will combine the artistic and creative temperament with business 
judgment. 
































“Close-ups” 
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WHEN the screen became a track upon which real drama 

re tl could roll, the shadow playwright gloried in his ability to 
“Comtine, present a more complete chronicle of movement than has 

ity.” ever been possible to the stage of artificial lights and arti- 
ficial voices. | The doctor is called from his home at 
midnight to the bedside of the dying man. On the screen 
behold the oie of his telephone bell, mightily magnified; his hasty arising; 
the removal of his car from the darkened garage; his clamber to the seat, 
and the start; various scenes of his progress through darkness and storm; 
the stopping of the car in front of his patient’s house; his ascent of the 
porch; his ringing of the door-bell; his reception, and the custody of his 
wraps by a servant; his ascent of the stairs: his hand upon the knob of the 
sick man’s door—he stands before the sick man. On the other stage, the 
dying man’s attendants summon the physician, there is an obviously insuffi- 
cient interval, and he arrives. 

Does it not occur to you that the screen sometimes overplays these possi- 
bilities, simply because they are its exclusive possessions? Our drama—we 
will suppose—lies in the dying man’s discovery that the strange doctor 
hastily summoned is his once outcast son: here, after all, is the marrow of 
our play; upon these emotions, and their reaction, center our various atten- 
tions. The gargantuan telephone buzzer, the garage, the car, the night 
storm, the portico, the entrance, the ascent of the stairs—all mechanically 
interesting, of course, but do they not rob us of our time and the play of its 
concentrated fibre? 

This is not a complaint upon our present system of ornate and elaborate 
pictorial expositions. It is rather a suggestion that in the future much that 
is merely functional will be carefully cut away to make more room for the 
heart of the drama. We are not yet quite out of our novelty days. 


Super- 











e 
THE spool of story is in its last fifty feet; you have had a 
The patched-up suspense; a too-sudden righting of all wrongs; 
Ultimate a complete change of motives; a thin infiltration of 
Grab. weak-tea happiness on a tempest of sordid woe. One 
thing more remains to be done: 
He grabs her. 


The picture is finished. 

The high altitude of bliss, the supreme expression of love, a flash of 
heaven caught by some bold news-pictorial man who sneaked up on St. 
Peter: that ultimate grab. 

The grab-and-kiss finish is the last paragraph of the old-fashioned cheap 
novel, printed on coarse paper and enclosed in a garish cover that tried to 
be naughty. There are some instances in which the kiss finish is legitimate; 
a great majority in which it is shoddy wrapper enclosing a hodge-podge of 
actions which meander aimlessly into nowhere. 



































BREATHLESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FROM THE PRESS-AGENT’S CORNER: 
PICKED, PASTEURIZED AND PARCELLED 


By ; 
J. A. Murphy 


Author of the “Adam Sowerguy”’ stories, etc. 


GROUP of wealthy scenario writers met 

in the lobby of the Astor House last 
week and discussed plans for renting a type- 
writer. The sum of $3.85 was raised includ- 
ing a dime found on the floor. 


- HE Hook” is in active preparation by the 
Pompano Co. 


NNA GANE is making a collection of bungs 
with the intention of building a bungalow. 


“TY ROPER exercise for the working man’— 
Educational film—Released shortly by the 
Yawner Co. 


IRDIE ZUGVOGEL is now receiving sixty 
dollars per week from the Pompano Co. 
Fifty dollars alimony and the balance salary. 


CTIVE preparations for filming “The 
History of Hoboken” are being made by 
the Chedder Features Co. 


AST week the president of the Fermento 
Co. gave a solo banquet. He invited him- 
self to an oyster supper. 


HUDDY WARTZ is a lineal descendant of 

William Tell. Ann Soforth is a great- 
great-granddaughter of Poet and Peasant. 
Robinson Crusoe has no living relatives. 


HE new studios of the Biffo Co. have just 
been completed again, making the fifth 
completion since the first of the year. 


INCE the early lives and occupations of 

many of our screen stars have been pub- 
lished, and read with deep interest, we think 
it no more than fair to satisfy the clamoring 
public regarding the former occupations of 
some of our studio managers, directors and 
chief executives. The following list will be 
supplemented as the evidence is secured. T. 
Borrows Byfew, president of the Gimmick Co., 
was a buttonhole designer; Edw. Wacker, art 
director with the Assofoetida Co., drove 
“string six” with the Andress Circus; Claude 
Monahan, cast director with the Goshall Co., 
was chief librarian of a news stand; Elter 
Skelter, comedy director with the Angora Co., 
was employed by a house-wrecking firm; Spof- 
ford Nokes, scenario editor with the Ephe- 
meral Co., was a cement contractor; Teller 
When, studio manager Hibiscus Co., was a 
sardine importer; Cereal Granes, general man- 
ager Ochre Co., was a pop corn appraiser; 
Oakley Bark, production manager Hocus Co., 
‘was varnish mixer in a pretzel factory; N. A. 
Day, night watchman at the Bovolopus studio, 
was an actor. 
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D. PIPE, the resourceful director with 
e the Bizzle Co., ordered a large tank built 
with the intention of using same in the studio 
cellar in one of his productions. Owing to 
some misunderstanding regarding the dimen- 
sions the carpenters made the tank too large 
for the cellar. Mr. Pipe was equal to the 
emergency. He put the cellar in the tank. 


ORA BANDON has completed her beau- 

tiful home on Pemmican Heights and 
declares that nothing can induce her to leave 
it. She starts next week on her tour through 
South America, returning late this month in 
time for a trip through the Catskills. 


HE Quisby Features Co. offer one thou- 

sand dollars for the best solution to the 
following: Colonel Tremors and his son 
Malcolm take a morning ramble through the 
woods. While walking through a hollow tree 
they discover a poacher. The poacher, when 
ordered off the premises, discharges his rifle 
at the Colonel and makes his escape leaving a 
bullet firmly embedded in the Colonel’s wooden 
leg. Some years later the Colonel dies and 
the wooden leg is left in a damp cellar. A 
thick bark grows over the leg, completely con- 
cealing the bullet. Malcolm grows up, mar- 
ries a bearded lady and works hard trying to 
sell her photographs. His old home is turned 
into a lunch room, and the proprietor, finding 
the wooden leg in the cellar, uses it for a 
potato masher. An intense longing to visit his 
old home seizes Malcolm, and without dis- 
closing his identity he takes a meal in the 
lunch room that was once the parlor of the 
family mansion. He finds the bullet in the 
middle of a hard boiled egg and by accident 
touches a concealed spring which causes the 
hollow bullet to fly’open, disclosing the deeds 
to some valuable swamp land in Florida— 
Read it in the Daily Miasma—See it here 
every Thursday—Try to get the Thousand 
Dollars. 


EW corporations: The Felicity Co., capi- 

tal, $550.00; to operate theaters, pool 
rooms, shine parlors and manufacture films; 
Baden Worse, president; Philippa Gilly, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The Volatile Co., Fuller Shotzer, president; 
Annie Gunn, secretary; Col. Powderly, treas- 
urer. To deal in ship chandlers supplies, ink 
erasers, tin spectacle cases, spar varnish and 
conduct a general film business. Capital, 
$2,000,000. 

The Vendergood Film Corporation—To buy, 
sell and manufacture motion picture films and 
deal in bath tubs, beans, cigars, tripe, turpen- 
tine, soft coal and marriage licenses. 
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PETE 


“PROPS 


THE CONTINUED PLAINT OF A MOV- 
ING PICTURE PROPERTY MAN—HERE 
HE IS CHAPERONE TO A HIGH-BROW 


By Kenneth McGaffey 


Drawings by E. W. Gale, Jr. 


VIII 


E next ting I hate worser dan dry 
states is dese here geniuses—de four- 
flushers! I can stand de actors an 

actorines cause I been associated wid em 
for some time, an know how to handle em; 
but dese Windsor-tied litrary guys has got 
me angora screamin for assistance. Dere 
is more of dem aroun dis studio dan any 
place in de world. 

As soon as dese gents hit dis neck o’ de 
woods, dey climb into puttees, ridin pants 
an de old sport shirt, an den sit 
all day at dere typewriters. Dere 
was one guy what used to come 
into de studio every mornin, all 
flushed wid de exercises an carry- 
in his little ridin stick in his hand, 
an we had it all doped 
out dat he had been for 
a brief canter tru de 
shady lanes an figgered 
dat at last one of dem 
had made good an had 
really been on a horse, 
til finally one of de boys 
who had been sent up to 
de corner for a pack of 
cigarettes for one of de 
nut directors catches him 
hollerin ‘‘Whoa” as he 
gets off de street car. 

Den dere’s anudder 


“Pete, I want you to meet 
Mr. Timothy W. Murphy,’’ 
he says, ‘‘an show him aroun it | | 

de studio.” i 
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ting dat makes me know dat poisonin aint 
none too good for dat bum press agent. 
Dat’s dese journalists an novelists dat flock 
out here all de time lookin for items. I 
never had nuttin to do wid any of dem, 
but I seen dem nosin aroun de studio an 
had to answer a lot of dere fool questions. 
Dere was one little bright eyes, Clemensaw 
Pontiff was his name, dat used to pester 
me wid a lot of bum comedy, but he got a 
job an went to work so I figgered I was 
all cleaned up when one day de 
press agent leads me over to a big 
guy wid a little note book an says, 
‘Pete, I want you to meet Mr. Tim- 
othy W. Murphy,” he says, “and 
show him aroun de lot. Mr. Tim- 
othy W. Murphy,” he says, 
“is dis gentleman’s nom de 
plume,” he says, “he don’t 
dare tell his real name. He 
is a writer,” he says, ‘‘you 
can tell dat because he has 
got a note book an a ribbon 
on his eyeglasses.” ‘Mr. 
Timothy W. Murphy,” says 
de P. A., “is goin to write 
a epock-makin (whatever 
dat is) novel,’ says de 
P. A., “strikin at de very 
heart of our noble art,” an, 
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“As soon as dese gents hit dis 
neck o’ de woods, dey climb into 
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Answer all his questions to the 


; 4 pa age Clackety - best of your ability an may Gawd 
re ee fe pip sit all day Gack. . have mercy on your soul,” he says 
r ; ¢ 

at dere _.. typewriters.” cea (<j SAK —an beats it. 
ot opens: ie gat A Out comes Timothy W.’s 
aes : SS ces, note book. “What is your 
sine if, employment?” he says, 
pete Zo S.. “gy lookin at me over his baby 
Seger? “4 spot lenses as if I had 

mo 
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he says, ‘he may sell it.” 
to get some local color. Now, Pete,” he 
says, “show him some local color, cause | 
jus got a letter from a man what owes me 
money, to show him a lot of tention, an 
if I don’t do it,” he says, ‘“de man may get 
mad au never pay me de money, so,” he 


‘‘He is out here 


says, “give him all de _ locé € 
*g I ll de local color h 
wants.” 

“Sure I will,” I says. “Come on Murph. 


All de local color is over on de paint 
frame,” I says, “in cans. You can have a 
wagon load of it—I can slip you enough 
to make you look like a souvenir postcard 


sunset.” 

“Don't go gettin fresh Pete,” says de 
P. A., “an go calling him ‘Murph.’ His 
name is Timothy W. Murphy,” he says, 


“an you must call him all dat or else some- 
one might hear you an not know you had 
de honor of givin a celebrated novelist a 
squint at de lot. Hearin his name, an see- 
ing him,” he says, “de people might buy 
one of his books out of curiosity, an he 
would get his little ten per cent, an what 
wid dis horrible war ragin in Urup, an 
de rise in de price of food stuffs, ten per 
cent aint to be giggled at. So take Mr. 
Timothy W. Murphy aroun de lot an show 
him all de sites—an don’t let him back into 
no scenes or fall over any on-gee-news. 








been in de jam pot. 

“I’m props’’—I says. 

“Oh—props,” he says 
‘“—_props—how interestin. 
I suppose dat’s de abre- 
viation for a stage brace,” he says. 

I thought he was kiddin, but he 

was dead serious. 

“No,” I says, “I rustle de props 
—de properties—de furniture for 
de sets—get me?” 

“How interestin,” says Timothy W., 
makin a lot of feverish notes in his little 
book. ‘‘An why, may I ask, do dey call 
the furniture ‘props.’ Why not furnitures, 
or interior decorations, instead of proper- 
ties ?” 

“Because,” I says, “we rent em an have 
to haul dem off of odder people’s property 
before we can use em. See?” 

“How interestin,” says Timothy W., “an 
why, may I ask, do dey call dese scenes, 
‘sets’? I would tink, ” he says, “dey would 
use some other word—why ‘sets’ ?” 

“Well,” I says, “it’s because de carpen- 
ters set it up here. We set in de furniture 
for de extra people to set all over. De nut 
director comes in an sets down to dope out 
de scene—de camera man sets up his cam- 
era an occasionally some tourist comes 
‘round and offers to set up a drink,” I says, 
“an,” I says, “I am thirsty now.” 

Right over his head it went and him a 
tall guy at dat. 

“Why do dey not put broad Roming 
stripes on dem awnins,” he says, lampin 
de defusers. “It would remind me so much 
of Cairo.” 

“Was you dere?” I says. “So wasI. I 
had de souvenir spoon privilege next to de 
German village. Dat Terpsechore stunt,” 
I says, ““—dat Terpsecorey stunt widout de 
aid of de feet certainly did pull in de 
Joeys,” I said. ‘‘Youse guys certainly did 


“ 


mop up at that Exposish.” 
“T don’t mean dat Cairo,” 

W., real haughty like, 

Cairo in Egypt.” 


said Timothy 
—I mean de real 
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“Oh,” I says, “I beg your pardon—I 
didn’t know dey had anyting but mud in 
dem Mississippi river towns. I was tru 
dere onct wid a boat show.” 

“How interestin,” says Timothy W., and 
den he pipes one of de nut directors bawlin 
out a mob of extras in a court room scene. 
“An what is that excited individual tryin 
to say to those persons, may I ask’”—he 
says. 

“‘He’s tryin to put some pep in dose near- 
hams,” I says. “He’s tryin to wake de 
dead.” 

“How interestin,’ says Timothy W. 
“But do dey permit him to address dem so 
roughly? Why,” he says, “‘his langwich, 
altho forceful, is not good grammar. His 
direction is good but he splits some of his 
infinitives. I should think dev would 
rebel.” 

“Take it from me, Timothy W.,” I says, 
“he is liable to split some of dem extras if 
dey don’t come out of dere trances. As 
for rebellion—it can’t be done for two 
bucks a day. You got to get over five 
hundred a week before you can rebel an 
get away wid it.” 

“How interestin,’ he says, an dashes 
down a bunch of writin in his little book. 

“He’s just takin trial heats now,” I 
says—‘“‘wait til dat nut director gets all 
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warmed up to his work an you'll tink he is 
recitin poultry to dose boobs now. He’s 
under wraps here an has got hobbles an 
toe weights on. If you wants to see him 
really perform, you should see him wid 
about a half hour more shootin light an 
ten scenes to get wid about four hundred 
extras. He’s tree rings,” I says, ‘“—de 
platform an a couple of aerial acts,” I 
says. ‘‘He’s got all de Simon Legrees dat 
ever Simoned since dey invented de white 
slave traffic lookin like a kind-faced old 
parson tryin to get little Eva to recite 
‘Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight’ in de 
parlor of her parents’ home, an he hopin 
to be invited to dinner. 

“How interestin,” says Timothy W., an 
out comes de little book. 

“See,” I says, ‘he is absolutely unarmed 
an goin right in amongst em. Dat means 
he aint goin to hurt dem none. If it was 
a regular scene,” I says, ‘he would have a 
whip or a club,” I says, ‘“‘an de ambulance 
would be standin by. We is awful good 
to our extras,” I says, “—lots of times we 
have sent flowers we don’t want to dere 
funerals, an if dey get mangled in any 
way, an de ambulance aint busy, an gaso- 
line is cheap, we drives dem to de hospital. 
If it wasn’t for our art,” I says, ‘‘a lot of 
dese medical school clinics would starve to 
death,” I says. “Of course,” I 
says, ‘dey aint as much in de- 
mand as dose dat get poi- 
soned.” 











‘‘He’s tryin to put some pep into 
dose near-hams,’’ I says. ‘“‘He’s 
m8 tryin to wake de dead.”’ 









“Poisoned!” says Timothy W. ‘“Poi- 
soned! How interestin!’”’ Den he swal- 
lowed hard. 

“Sure,” I says, “some of dese hams get 
to chewin de scenery in dere emotional 
scenes an get painters’ colic,” I says. ‘‘Dese 
kid docters hangs aroun de door waitin for 
em,” I says. ‘“Dat’s all right aroun 
here,” I says, “but of course if we are out 
on location, we leave em lay,” I says, 
“unless, of course, dere remains is in de 
way.” 

Dis guy must a’been a bum novelist cause 
all he could do was ask fool questions an 
say ‘How interestin!” 

I was a’tellin him about de private ceme- 
tery we had for our own troupe an was 
just gettin ready to show him our flock of 
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tion of knockin Mary Pickford, when up 
dashes the P. A. again. 

“Say,” he says, “dere is a company goin 
to Bear Walley tomorrow on _ location. 
Dere is a great chance to get some real 
stuff. If you want to go along I’ll fix it. 
I’ll send Pete along for a chaparoney. 
How about it?” 

“Delighted,” says Timothy W. 
ready at onct.” 

De P. A. beat it, and Timothy W. turned 
to me and said, ‘‘How interestin! And 
why, may I ask, do dey call it Bear Wal- 
ley?” 

“*Cause dere is so many nude rocks,” I 
says. 

Right dere I could see dat I was goin to 
have a fine time wid Timothy W. 


“T’ll get 

























on-gee-news at work on dere daily occupa- Yes, sir—comin. ’Scuse me. 


Can you imagine a tenderfoot novelist being chaperoned by “Pete” 
through the wilds of Bear Valley, the “Alaska” and the “Canadian North- 
west” of movie-land? It will be far more exciting than Roosevelt’s trip to 
Africa, plus forty gun-bearers. This nobby travelogue will be found exclusively 
in October Photoplay, out September 1. 





A Too Real Drama 






This was the plot as the author conceived it: 
A dashing young Lochinvar seizing his bride, 

And galloping off on a perilous ride 

With a leap so stupendous you’d scarce have believed it! 
And next, in the moonlight, a shooting affray 

In which the girl brought their pursuers to bay ; 
Then, weary and worn, but undaunted by strife, 
By a goat-bearded justice she was made Mrs. Wife. 


But here’s what remained when the censors were through: 
They cut out the leap, for the S. P. C. A. 

Considered it crool—and the shooting affray 

Was bad form for a bride, so they cut that out too. 

And then—the example of those two alone 

Eloping on horseback, with no chaperone! 

So they cancelled the ride, and they canned the poor moon, 
And the time of the wedding was changed to high noon! 


Jewell Parish. 












































COULD hardly believe that at last we 
| were to meet Charlie Chaplin’s leading 

lady, Edna Purviance. I trembled as I 
thought of it. I spent the night trembling ; 
at breakfast I trembled my cocoa upon the 
tablecloth ; on the street-car I trembled my 
change right out of my hand as far as the 
pavement; at the door of her exquisite 
apartment I trembled the door-bell until it 
rang. 

“We are only the poor reporter.” My 
voice trembled as I spoke to the maid. 

But I need not have trembled so exten- 
sively. We were welcomed, cordially over- 
whelmed, by a person whom I am quite 
sure is the prettiest blonde in the world. 

So many, far, far more talented than 
contemptible little we, have spoken to the 





Interviewing Edna, 





THE BLONDE ON THE COVER. 
A MOVIE CHAT IN THE CUR- 
RENT MANNER—NOT TO BE 
TAKEN TOO SERIOUSLY 


By Wilma Awstruck 





actress about her great art and majestic 
interpretations, that we determined to note 
only the absorbing eccentricities of her 
strange, novel life. ‘These must have an 
important bearing on her genius. Doubt- 
less they are a part of it. 

I found, for instance, that Miss Purvi- 
ance takes a beverage upon arising. No, 
it is not liquor which touches her lips. It 
is a concoction, dark brown in color, which 
is brewed from the pulverized seeds of a 
berry grown in Brazil. ‘These’ are ground 
in a small mill, water is poured upon them 
in the ratio of a cup to a tablespoonful, 
and the whole brought to a boil. Some- 
times she adds cream and sugar! 

“And then,” whispered Miss Purviance, 
excitedly imparting to we a secret, “my 
favorite food in the morning is wheat 
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Close-up of the world’s 
prettiest book-worm 
crawling right through 
a book. 



















































dough which has been 
thoroughly baked — 
cut in slices and 
seared brown in front 
of wires heated white 
hot by an electric cur- 
rent.” Even science 
bows before this 
lovely princess! 
“Next,” continued 
Miss Purviance to we, 
“I spread upon this a 
thin coating of con- 
centrated cream— 
cream beaten until it 
is no longer cream, 
but a rich, golden 
semi-solid.” Some- 
times she has, boiled 
in their natural lime- 
stone casings, the 
mere spiritual prom- 
ise, the succulent souls 
of two fluffy little 
chickens that might 
have been! 

We were also ad- 








mitted into the thrill- 
ing secrets of the 
wonderful Purviance 
wardrobe. Shall we 
describe it to you? 
She has button boots 
of sixteen buttons, 
other boots with real 
laces, slippers with 
neither laces nor but- 
tons! Isn’t it simply 
wonderful! There 
are other secrets, even 
more sensational, but 
of course these were 
admitted to we in the 
strictest confidence! 

Presently, summon- 
ing all my courage, 
we asked Miss Purvi- 
ance what she liked 
to do best in all the 
world. What low per- 
sons would refer to 
as a hobby. 

“Oh—act,I guess!” 
she laughed. 


Interviewing Edna 























The photographer's 


best sleight-of-hand 
performance — and 


some kitties. 
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Milady’s Friend: Her 
Dressing- lable 






UNLATCHING THE DOOR OF THE SA- 
LON DE BEAUTE AND REVEALING 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE TOILETTE 


By Lucille French 


" ECTOR 6111.—Is that you, Jerry? 
I’m just in on the 9.45.—No, not a 
bit tired. I’m uptown now.—Yes, 

in yesterday’s mail. You are going out this 

afternoon with the Trevors for the week- 
end, you said?—That’s alright, of course. 

I’m afraid I can’t meet you at the Plaza 

for luncheon. I’m frightfully busy.—Why 





yes, I’ll eat somewhere, I suppose.—No, I 
have no luncheon engagement with Dick or 
any one else-—You don’t? Well, how 
about The Trevors’ sister?—I’m not sure 
where I'll be at one. I’ll see you Monday. 
—But really I cannot. I have no luncheon 
engagement, I told you. You're quite un- 
reasonable.—Well, TVll call up at 12.30, 
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' then.— Of course I shan’t forget! 
“Plaza 4329.—Is this the salon 
D’Oro? Is Madame Julie there ?>— 
This is Miss Chandler speaking. 
Can’t you possibly give me any other 
appointment but one o’clock >—Well, 
the begging half dozen cannot have 
mine !—Who did you say ?—Oh, the 
moving picture actress? I think 
she is adorable. Yes, you may let 
her have my appointment, if you 
will give me Monday at ten.”’ 
Back they come from seaside and 
mountain, these Leilas with brow and 
neck shaded off the alabaster tone, 
Dulcies and Janes of noses piquant 
or patrician, but alike peeling, and 
with one accord they mecca to the 
beauty salon for all first aids. 
The salon de beaute brings to the 
demoiselle in distress all the fine art 
of beautifying and correction to 
which science is handmaiden. Here 
she is in the hands of the pseudo-sci- 
entist who repairs the “damages of 
reckless exposure to sun and wind, 
makes the skin white and satiny 
again, trains the eyebrows, multiplies 
the eyelashes, reduces pores, eradi-, 
cates 
crow’s 
feet 
keeps 
her 
When in clear, undeceiving daylight one takes stock face fit and 
of beauty assets and liabilities. 











in condi- 
tion—as fortified as may be against the inroads of Age. 

The rites may be performed here regularly or carried 
on consc ientiously at her own carefully equipped dress- 
ing-table modeled hygienically after that of the most 
luxurious beauty salon with its rose-tinted booths each 
containing a glass-topped dressing-table set forth with 
crystal bottles and ivory-celluloid toilette requisites kept 
scrupulously antiseptic like a surgeon’s table. 

The first principle—indeed the indispensable and ab- 
solute foundation for the beautifying of the person— 
is the prosaic one of cleanliness. ‘There are several 
different schools on the question of the bath, differ- 
ent methods and procedures, but all agree on the = 
necessity of massage or friction for the skin and | 
the use of correct brushes and soaps. ‘The later A" he 
application of creams, powders and beauti- | 
fying agents is a matter of individual need Anattrinaed 
and requirement. lotion is ap- 

The order of the bath may be made as_ plied on small 
intricate and luxurious as one please. The Pieces of anti- 
hot tub may be softened and perfumed with Re. 























































Do not depend on the lip stick. . . . The 
best effect is got from a light lip salve 
applied with the finger. 


for the night session at the dressing table! 

Beauty is no longer Heaven-sent. Following a 
regular routine in personal care and use of rightly 
selected beautifying agents, it puts itself democrat- 
ically within the reach alike of headline 
society hostess and stenographer, moving 
picture star and telephone operator. , 

A visit to the salon of beautifying finds one 
reclining in a low-backed Morris chair before ; 
the dressing table with a white-clad attendant Ways 
deftly performing the rites. First the face and x AX 
neck are thoroughly gone over with a good cleansing “jg 
cream, which is then wiped off with soft tissues made §, 
expressly for the purpose. Next an astringent lotion 
is applied on small pieces of antiseptic cot- 
ton, first soaked in water to make firm 
pads. The astringent tightens and closes gecjde on 
the pores after the softening cream. 
if there be need, a skin food, one of the  @7ched 
new greaseless creams, is worked in by a 
(Continued on page 160) 
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bran bag, bath powders or crystals, and a quaint 
bowl of wood filled with soap set afloat. ‘hese 
bowls with their stiff brushes are seen in nearly 
every English bathroom and have been imported 
here in recent years. Within easy reach is the 
long-handled brush which reaches the back, and 
the smaller ones for the twenty digits. For the 
face one chooses carefully the soap, unless she is 
wholly addicted to cold cream and the auxiliary 
astringent lotion. ‘There are soaps with almond oil 
and glycerine, with sulphur, with vaseline, soaps 
antiseptic, borated, curative, stimulating and sooth- 
ing, and perfumed with every known fragrance. 

After the cleansing comes the cold spray, an 
invigorating rub with Turkish towel, a judicious 
spraying with one’s favorite perfume from a fine 
atomizer, and finally an allover dusting with bath 
powder. 

Now for the dressing-table and its secret rites. 
Three times a day at least one performs her devo- 
tions there. ‘There is the first morning session, 
when in clear, undeceiving daylight one takes 
stock of beauty assets and liabilities. One looks 
to see the work of the bleach cream put on the 
night before; a close inspection discloses the fact 
that the nose would be benefited by a judicious use 
of good pore-reducing cream and the mental note 
is made to acquire such that day. The muscles 
about the eyelids may indicate a com- 
ing inclination to droop. Fortu- 
nately a special muscle oil may 
be had to build 
up the delicate 
tissues about 
the eyes. The 
work is cut out 
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The Story of David 
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A Silhouette of David Wark Griffith 


N the western portion of the 
J mary mass of erratic buildings of 

the Griffith studios on Sunset Boulevard, 
at the end of an involved passageway, over 
a door is a little tin sign reading: ‘Scenario 
Department, F. E. Woods.” 

There in an office about six by ten feet 
you will find Frank Woods—if you findhim. 
' A glance at him, and you know he is a 
newspaper man, for he carries on his face 
and person the insignia of newspapering ; 
you know it; that unconsciously alert, 
ready, sizing-up air. Woods is not a 
particularly handsome man; he is 
not impressively garbed; he is not 
tremendously important looking, 
but next to Griffith he is the most 
important man there, and he is ami- 
able and receptive,—unless you try to 
sell him a scenario. 

He was a New York newspaper man, a 
World man, when the movies began to 
attract attention; he saw their import in 












Wark 
Griffith 


HIS EARLY YEARS; 
HIS STRUGGLES; HIS 
AMBITIONS AND 
THEIR ACHIEVEMENT 


By 
Henry Stephen Gordon 


Part IV 


a news way at once, and began to 
write about them. ‘The daily 
papers could not “see” the movies 
as subject for anything except de- 
rision, so Woods finally interested 
the Dramatic News and was reluc- 
tantly given a restricted depart- 
ment on that weekly. 

He probably then believed, and 
he now may believe, that it was 
the potent possibilities of the novel 
entertainment which excited his interest. 
This chronicler does not believe anything 
of the sort, but that it was the then, and 
now, universal infection of the fever of 
writing scenarios that captured Mr. Woods. 

In those days always, and in these days 
to some extent, when any intelligent person 
sees a Picture, the first thought is, ‘What a 
bum story!” 

And then when you learn that people are 
paid real money for the stories, often very 
big real money, the second thought is, 
“Why, I can write a much better story. for 
a picture,” and you do, and begin to 

spend the money you wont get for 
it, before it comes back to you 
from the scenario editor. 

Then, in a few months, you are 
likely enough to visit a picture the- 
ater and see your scenario before 
your eyes. 


It’s a coincidence! And 


Frank : 
Woods, that’s another story. 
Griffith’s ~ « b] 1 : ; 
right hand. Everybody’s doing. it 


now—writing scenarios. 
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And Woods did it. 

A happy series of circumstances for them 
both brought Griffith and Woods together, 
and now, save in the actual making of the 
strictly Griffith pictures, Mr. Woods is 
Griffith himself. 

He told me the incident of ‘“The Adven- 
tures of Dolly.” 


Two reminders 0 
Griffith’s acting 
days. Above he 1s 
holding down the 
center of the camera 
stage, with left arm 
bared,in “The 
Stage Rustler;’’ at 
the bottom, he is 
apparently spurning 
the plea of Marion 
Leonard in “‘At the 
Crossroads.’’ 
(Reproductions by cour- 
tesy of the Biograph 
Company.) 








There was no intention, 
he said, on the part of the 
studio people to give Grif- 
fith any fair chance; he 
was shunted off into the 
street to do his first pic- 
ture, not even being allot- 
ted a company of players ; 
he was told to “pick up” 
what people he needed ; so 
he sought out the actors on 
Broadway who had been 
long out of an engage- 
ment, and who were too 
hungry to shy at the ig- 
nominy—then—of “mak- 
ing a picture.” 

As has been told, 
“Dolly” sold so well that 
Griffith was permitted to 
make two or three other 
pictures, of the conven- 
tional type of that era; 
raw, bleeding melodrama, 
extravagantly acted; but 
this thinking man man- 
aged to give the under- 
done stuff some consist- 
ency, and some dramatic 
interest; to the indigna- 
tion of the studio experts, 


these pictures became in 
great demand. 

It was an accidental fortuitous incident 
that gave Griffith his final clutch on For- 
tune’s reluctant hand. 

The chief director was called away on 
some work and Griffith selected the best 
story he could find in the scenario depart- 
ment and put it on. 

I have to tell you that it was the best 
story, because Mr. Woods in talking about 
it would not so characterize it; he wrote it. 

Even now he blushes pink when he talks 
of it, not exactly from modesty, though, but 
because he now realizes what a punk story 
it was. 

That Griffith picked out the scenario, that 
Woods wrote it, that the chief director was 
away, made the fortune of the first two and 
put the latter out of a job. e 

When the picture was finished and ex- 
hibited at a nearby theater, it made a tre- 
mendous hit. 

It was unlike any picture before because 
it was interesting; it was in a novel way 
sane and interesting. 
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And it put Griffith in 
full charge of the Bio- 
graph productions, with 
the former chief director 
having his mail sent else- 
where. 

Of this production Mr. 
Woods said in a recent 
talk: 

“TI remember -this pic- 

ture more particularly, be- 
cause by the rarest good 
fortune to myself it hap- 
pened to be my own story, 
and the first one I had 
ever written. 
' “There was_ nothing 
about it that I could claim 
as original, for in truth it 
was based on Enoch 
Arden; I called it “A 
Modern Enoch Arden,” 
and I fancy it was, very 
much so. 

“Of course I twisted the 
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Henry Walthail and 
Blanche Sweet in 
last film play made 
by Criieh Jon Pie 

aph, udith o 
gaph,s Below 


end of the affair, in a Quen | Moore | in 
manner that gave the pic- nays Romance.” 
ture the required ‘happy early Grifith- 


: oe made Biograph. 
ending;’ Mr. Griffith 


made some judicious changes in the cap- 
tions and other details, and renamed it 
‘After Many Years.” 

“IT remember very vividly that before it 
was completed the chief director returned 
to the studio, and when he saw on the 
screen some of the picture taken, or perhaps 
saw some of the picture being taken, I am 
not sure which, he put up a terrible protest. 

“He was positive it meant a ridiculous 
fizzle; it would never do; people would 
laugh at it, and it might kill the whole 
picture game ; why, the players were behav- 
ing like real human beings; how absurd! 
It was sure to be a failure. He would wash 
his hands of the whole affair! Bah! 

“Tt was a very critical moment for Grif- 
fith, in view of the way things have turned 
out. 

“For the officers of the company hesi- 
tated in face of the fearful curtain of flame 
the chief director drew over the Griffith 
effort. 

“To us for a time it seemed as if the 
completion of the picture would be stopped. 
The officers debated; they had already 
expended, in their opinion, a huge sum of 
money on the production; something like 


Mary Pickford and | 
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$150 or $200. Economy prevailed; it 
would take but a few more dollars to finish 
the picture, while if it were not finished all 
would be lost ; so after much discussion and 
controversy it was decided to let Griffith go 
ahead and work his fool head off, in proving 
that he was incompetent. 

‘It was finished, and it made Griffith, 
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Linda Arvidson and Wilfred Lucas in “After Many 
Years,”’ an adaptation of ‘‘Enoch Arden.’’ At right, 
Florence Lawrence in ‘*“‘Ingomar.’””’ The name of the 
bewhiskered individual has not been handed down 
to posterity. 


for it sustained his contentions. 

“Griffith showed at that beginning of his 
career the same qualities he has maintained 
ever since; careful advance consideration 
regarding every new step or departure from 
the beaten track ; those many great improve- 
ments he made in picture-making were not 
at all freakish nor radical; they were 
studied out; all of the changes that are 
admittedly his own creations, such as the 
switch-back, the fade-in and fade-out, the 
various forms of the close-up, the novelly 
beautiful lighting effects, the natural and 
reserved acting, the careful captioning, all 
were results of study and thought. 

“He then, as now, would discuss with his 
associates, at least those who were not 
openly hostile to him, the advisability of 
introducing into his pictures sane human 
action, instead of using the exaggerated 
method then in vogue; of all these remark- 
able changes I have mentioned, his sce- 
nario man, a Mr. Daugherty, was among 
the first to recognize the importance of the 
Griffith ideas. 

‘“‘He was always a very hard worker; he 
had to be, to produce as he soon did two 
one-reel pictures every week, and at the 
same time give them sufficient thought to 
evolve in his careful way the numerous 
improvements and take the steps forward 
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Blanche Sweet and Ralph Lewis in a scene from the first 
photoplay which appeared as a Griffith production, 
“* The Escape.”’ 
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Lillian Gish and Henry Walthall in “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
one of the earliest of the multiple reel 
productions. 
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Sirst Griffith creations, “‘Just Gold,’’ du, 












Here is a quartet of pioneer Biographers in one of the 
( out of the Biograph 
archives ped for . Photoplay. vom left to right: 
Lionel Barrymore, Alfred Paget, Charles West 
and James McDermott. 


for which he is responsible. 

“He has a faculty of doing nothing 
hastily, while at the same time working at 
top speed. 

“Everything new he did then, was ridi- 
culed ; everything new he does now, is imi- 
tated. 

“What he did then, made pictures im- 
mensely popular; what he began to do as 
soon as he got his feet fixed in the stirrups, 
was to interest educated people. 

“It was six years of work and success 
before Griffith’s name became at all known 
outside of the studio. The Biograph would 
not allow any publicity to any of their 
directors or artists. 

“Mary Pickford was not known to the 
public, only in so far as the outside people 
named her on their own volition, ‘Little 
Mary.’ 

“But not even the distinction of being 
known by face was the right of the pro- 
ducer ; not one picture fan then knew there 
was a man named Griffith producing the 
new pictures which were impressing the 
people of the whole country; no one but 
producers knew of him; and they began to 
talk about him and quickly followed his 
lead, though not without much preliminary 
captious reviling. 
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“T remember well what was said about 
his first ‘close-ups ;’ he began these by show- 
ing the action closer to the camera, the 
actors being pictured only from the knees 
up; there was a fierce outburst of scorn ; 
‘this duffer is showing people swimming 
around without legs,’ was sneered. 
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Florence Lawrence 

in one of her Bio- 

grabh poses. Miss 

Lawrence recently 

“came back" to the 

screen, but only for 
@ brief visit. 


“On several occasions rival producers 
visited the Biograph, and protested, saying : 
“This man Griffith will ruin the whole busi- 
ness by such silly revolutionary methods.’ 

“As the money was coming in stronger 
every day, the answer was generally that 
the Biograph would take a chance; if 
Griffith spelled ruin, the company would 
like to stand considerable more of the same 
sort of ruin it was enjoying ; that if anyone 
were hurt it would be the Biograph, and 
the others would profit if Griffith were 
wrong. 

“His very name became obnoxious to the 
others. ‘My God,’ shouted one then very 
prominent producer, ‘do stop saying Grif- 
fith to me; every fool actor I meet seems 
to think Griffith is the only man in the 
world who knows anything about pictures.’ 

“T’ve had considerable confidence in the 
opinions of actors ever since then. 

“Tt was only about three years ago, when 
Griffith left the Biograph and took charge 
of the Reliance and Majestic concerns, that 
his name began to be heard of in the news- 
papers. That’s a short time for a man to 
achieve the fame which is his today. 

“Just to illustrate the vanity of its policy 
of repression of its people—not in the least, 
in a jeering spirit, not in the least, of 
course not—I’ll tell you that the company 
for which he first worked, and which re- 
fused him any recognition, now finds it 
profitable to re-issue all of Griffith’s old 
pictures, made during his first six years of 
production, and label them with a main 
title of ‘Produced by D. W. Griffith’ 
words to that effect. 

“In those early days an actor once came 
to me, hysterical with excitement, and said: 
‘What do you know about this? I was 
working in a scene directed by that blamed 
fool Griffith just now, and he sent out and 
had a piano wheeled on the stage with a 
yt to play for us; said it would help 

; he’s an idiot.’ ” 

That incident recalls the making of the 
Billie Burke picture by Tom Ince; the 
scene where the grand old character man 
Billy Thompson shares a sorrow with his 
wife, in a pathetic incident, was tried over 
and over without the results that either 
Mr. Ince or Mr. Thompson wanted ; finally 
Mr. Ince had a soprano brought in who 
sang “Darby and Joan;” Billie at once 
responded to the sentiment of the voice, 
and those who have seen the picture con- 











sider his 


“registering” of emotion one of 
the biggest things of the many big scenes 
he has done. 

It is said that the Keystone comedies are 
now made to an accompaniment of “funny” 
music, whatever that is. 

Of course Griffith was an idiot, just like 
William James, in thinking that music 
would assist acting in its psychologic ef- 
fect. He thought it first; all producers 
know it now. 

There is another marked difference be- 
tween this moving star and others; he so 
rarely loses his temper or throws any man- 
ner of temperamental fits, that those who 
know him feel that he is deplorably lacking 
in those traits which ‘‘made” 
Mansfield, Mrs. Carter, David 
Belasco, and others esteemed as 
of the genus genius, as much as 
what they did in their work. 

When other directors would 
froth at their mouths with lan- 
guage, Griffith sings. 

And he _ doesn’t 
blooming well as 
Caruso or Bonci. 

He never has admitted it, in 
talking over reminiscences, but 
I have it authoritatively that 
he once early in life determined 
to be an opera singer ; I should 
guess after hearing him several 
times that he thought himself a 
baritone. 

Recently he was rehearsing : 

Mae Marsh in a coming picture called 
“The Little Apache,” afterwards re-chris- 
tened “A Child of the Paris Streets.” It 
was something of “The Two Orphans” 
idea. Mae was a long-lost cheeild-in a 
Paris thieves’ den; her real father comes 
in, not knowing his daughter, nor she him. 

Griffith wanted this done so and so, but 
the actors did it such and such. Over and 
over he put them through the scene. 
Finally he stood up and looked them all 
over reproachfully, and then busted into 
song, doing the Pagliacci prologue. 

Everyone looked very sad; 


sing so 
to recall 


Griffith 


aria-ed all over the shop, immensely pleased 
with himself, apparently, and everyone else 
becoming more and more sombre. 
Naturally I thought it was because of 
the singing. 
But one of the actors whispered to an- 
other beside me, 


“Gee! The governor’s 





Walker Whiteside, who once 
refused to raise Griffith’s pay 
from $15 a week to $18. 
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real mad; 
usual.” 

So it wasn’t the singing that caused the 
sorrow ; it was the realization by the com- 
pany that it had fallen down. 

In a few minutes the bel canto ceased 
camtering, and the great director began 
telling Mae Marsh how to have her dresses 
made, and then rehearsal was called off. 

Mr. Woods tells me that only twice in 
his eight years of association with him has 
he known Griffith to show anger. 

‘Those two occasions were the only 
ones,’ said. Woods, ‘‘and I hope they will 
be the last. When he does give way to 
anger, it becomes epical.” 

He did have a quarre! with 
Walker Whiteside while he was 
a member of that star’s com- 
pany, at a time when the star 
was not shining through the fog 
of gloom. It was not a serious 
quarrel, except as it affected 
Griffith’s meal ticket and laun- 
dry bills. 

Whiteside was paying him 
$15 a week and Griffith in- 
sisted that he should be raised 
to $18; Whiteside couldn’t see 
that figure, and Griffith finally 
cooled down and continued to 
draw the fifteen per—for a 
time. 

Recently in Los Angeles the 
two met at dinner at the Alex- 
andria hotel, a luxurious and 
costly place. ‘They renewed the contro- 
versy, and finally Whiteside agreed that 

Griffith was really worth $18 a week. The 
same report has it that Griffith then paid 
the check for the dinner, amounting to 
Whiteside’s admission of a fair week’s 
salary. 

“Just Gold” was Griffith’s second pic- 
ture. In making “Dolly” he had followed 
the scenario to the letter; that was the first 
and last time he paid any attention to the 
author. 

From that day to this, he has never even 
had a scenario in his pocket when he made 
a picture ; he has never made a note. 

“In making ‘Just Gold’ I began to seek 
after atmosphere and effects,” he said, ‘‘and 
the clue to causes. If I have had a measure 
of success, possibly that effort was respon- 
sible largely, for it started me in the right 
direction. 


he’s singing twice as long as 
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“Tt was in making a picture with Mary 
Pickford that I believe she first met Owen 
Moore. It seems to me the title of the pic- 
ture was “The Red Man,’ or something 
iike it. 

“At any rate it was in this we perfected 
the fade-in and fade-out effect, after a lot 
of experimenting. 

“This received most severe criticism, 
which continued as late as my ‘Judith’ pic- 
ture. That was made, I think, about three 
years ago, and now that method is being 
used probably to excess. 

“Mary Pickford’s romance was reflected 
in her acting, which made the picture; it 
became in heavy demand and _ thereby 
proved my contention on the new effects. 

“ ‘Ingomar’ with Florence Lawrence fol- 
lowed soon, and that went far toward sus- 
taining all of my ideas which had been 
used in its making. As I recall it Miss 
Lawrence also had a romance created from 
that picture and married Harry Sutter, who 
became quite as distinguished as a director 
as was she as an actress. 

“T could tell countless love affairs that 
developed into matrimony in those early 
days, but everyone had to work so hard, and 
so long, that it is difficult to understand 
how time was found for sentimental inci- 
dents. 

“Those were the days of the half-reels ; 
we made two pictures a week. It was some- 
thing of a struggle to get them out, espe- 
cially at the time when everyone was calling 
me crazy, and not only calling, but believ- 
ing I was crazy. Or worse, a simple fool. 

“Why, often we have got a picture com- 
pleted in two days. Now we take that much 
time or more just to decide on the costumes 
we will use. 

“Of course it hurts my sense of modesty 
to admit the fact, but it is true that in a 
few months Biograph pictures were consid- 
ered far away the best. 

“Newspapers began to notice them vol- 
untarily, as a matter of general interest ; 
the Biograph was quickly taken in by the 
General Film Company, which meant the 
largest organization and most profitable 
before or since. 

“In 1911 the Motion Picture Patents 
Company, an adjunct of the General Film 
Company, earned 1,700 per cent on its cap- 
ital stock, according to certified reports. 

“A few two-reel pictures began to be 
seen ; under that régime we would make one 


reel one week and the other the next week. 
This was possibly the beginning of the 
serial idea of pictures. 

“My largest picture with the Biograph 
was ‘Judith,’ a four-reel picture which | 
thought immense at t!.2 time. I made that 
with Blanche Sweet. She with Mary 
Pickford, in fact all the picture actresses of 
note, then came to the screen from the 
stage. 

“One of my early pictures I did like was 
‘When Pippa Passes.’ We put that on in 


three days ; considerably less time, I fancy, 
than Browning used in writing the poem. 
We had to do everything at once. 

“Then came ‘Enoch Arden,’. ‘The Blot 
on the ’Scutcheon,’ “laming of the Shrew,’ 
‘Lines of White on a Sullen Sea,’. and 
and all 


others; these were all one-reels, 
were made before ‘Judith.’ ” 

Probably those titles mark the difference 
between Griffith and other producers. 

Usually, then, scenario writers were em- 
ployed by producers to evolve their own 
ideas in some form of sweet sentimentalism, 
with the blowsy, inevitable “Happy. End- 
ing ;” few of the stories if written-in story 
form would be bought for publication by 
the cheapest magazines; the result in the 
effect on the public is evident. 

That Browning, or Shakespeare, or ‘Ten- 
nyson, could write a better story for the 
screen than John Smith, street car con- 
ductor, or ‘Tom Brown, cub reporter, and 
that the public does prefer real art. to bunk, 
is a lesson that was long difficult for the 
get-rich-quicker producers to learn. 

Some quite noted ones haven’t learned it 
yet. 

Griffith learned it before he began ; those 
pictures were the first to invite Art to the 
screen ; it was then called “attacking Art ;” 
possibly that was in a measure true; at any 
rate Griffith shot his arrow at a star, and it 
hit the shining target: 

“Judith” was his last effort with the 
Biograph, and he quit that concern in 1913 
to go with Majestic-Reliance. 

Of all the financing he went through, I 
know nothing ; the story is best told by his 
pictures—the ones he made himself, un- 
trammelled by any control. 

How about Paul Armstrong? may be 
asked ; did Griffith keep seeking among the 
illuminati for his material ? 

If he did not keep gathering from the 

(Continued to page 146) 
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B hearing the rattle of the L COURT; A “SQUARE” JUDGE 
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sights and sounds of the tangled 
streets, Judge Evans left the dingy 
building where he presided over the 
se Women’s Night Court and strolled 
aimlessly toward the river. ‘The 
futility of his work began to impress and oppress him. . 
Young and ambitious, he had deliberately turned his back 
upon many opportunities that promised fame and gain, 
because he believed that in this sordid work there were 
great opportunities for helping unfortunates. Had he 
been able to help them? What could he do to help? 
There was the law to be administered—he could not 
ignore that entirely—and to be too 
a lenient would only place a premium 
form, Kitty ‘le upon vice. ‘To know intimately the con- 
Cones |S hobby. ditions with which he was dealing he had 
to whom also the gone so far as to come down to this 
— dingy quarter to live, and he began to 
feel that his sacrifices were in vain. ‘The 
difficulty was, he mused, that the law 
had singled out just one of the parties 
to what it designated a crime. against 
society, and said the other might go 
free. It was the law that was to 
blame, and almost nothing 
could be done so long as the 
man— 
There was a muffled 
scram. The judge 
looked about and found 
himself in a narrow and 
very dark street, almost 
deserted. Opposite, he 
finally discerned in a nar- 
row entrance the figures 
of two persons, apparently 
in a struggle. ‘That was 
nothing out of the ordinary 
in this quarter, and to 
interfere without invita- 
tion in common. street 
- brawls was not merely 
unwise but dangerous. 
However, the judge 
stopped, to wait for develop- 
ments. 
‘Let me go!—let me go!” 
It was the voice of a girl, and 
there was no curse in it. Judge 
Evans ran across the street. He 
found a slender girl fighting des- 
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perately against the attempts of a man to 
drag her through a doorway. Quickly 
overpowering the man, he demanded an 
explanation. 

“What business is it of yours?” the man 
snarled. 

“T am Judge Evans of the Women’s 
Night Court. I believe you are one of the 
men who begin much of the trouble that 
comes to me.” 

The man tried to wriggle away. 
can’t you nothin’ but 
“Stop that!” the judge com- 
manded. You will have to tell 

your story in court.” 

By this time a crowd had sprung 
up from nowhere, and in the course 
of time a policeman arrived. The 
judge delivered his prisoner, guar- 
anteed personally the appearance of 
the girl to prosecute, and turning 
to the shrinking figure in the door- 


“Aw, 


" 9 9? 
see—she’s =o 
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one in which modesty was mingled with a 
searching quality. She always seemed to be 
asking whether the person at whom she 
looked was to be considered a friend. She 
was apparently satisfied with the answer 
to her question in the case of the judge, for 
it was not long before she was entirely at 
her ease, and was clinging close to his 
arm while she replied to his questions. 
Her name was Kitty Horgan, she had 
no relatives and few friends, she worked in 
a factory and made enough money to sup- 


wavy led her through the crowd. 
Curious ones trailed them a few 
minutes, but soon they were for- 
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gotten, and the night life of the 
twisted streets was resumed as if 
nothing had happened. 

The judge looked down at the 
wistful figure beside him and 
clenched his fists. She was still so 
trembling with fear that she could 
hardly tell him her address. ‘This 
was the key to the degradation he 
saw everywhere—the organized vice 
ring lying in wait for unprotected 
victims. He knew of the existence 
of this ring. It was common 
knowledge. But to get specifically 
upon its trail was a different mat- 
ter. Perhaps he now had found 
one end of the chain that might 
lead to the hidden power. He 
would pursue the matter relent- 
lessly, and if he could find the evi- 
dence he was hunting, he would 
feel that his sacrifices, after all, had 
not been fruitless. 

Meanwhile he interested himself 
i1 the girl. There was a quaint 
Caintiness about her, a pitiful little display 
of love of finery, not for ostentation, it 
scemed to the judge, but because she had 
natural instincts that drew her toward the 
heautiful, so far as her small means and 
little opportunity would permit. Hers was 
not the sharp, pert face of the quarter, but 
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port herself in decency, if not an excess of 


comfort. Further than that there was 
nothing to tell. The honesty of the girl, 
her essential cleanness of mind, were man- 
ifest to the dullest observer. Yet there 
was a distinct trace of that primal, fighting 
instinct which is inevitable with girls who 











have been left to struggle alone in a 
stratum of society where weakness for the 
briefest moment means submersion. There 
were sudden flashes in Kitty when she 
seemed a little like an untamed tigress. You 
knew. instinctively that she would not only 
defend her own, but that she would not 
readily relinquish her pursuit of a dear 
desire. 

As Judge Evans studied this fascinating 
little creature, he could not but contrast her 
with Doris Mordant—the stately, self-con- 


Burke, realizing the importance of 
convicting Kitty, takes part in the 
informal inquiry. 


tained, brilliant, radiantly beau- 
tiful Doris, whom he would marry as soon 
as—well—as soon as things took definite 


shape in his life. He certainly could not 


ask the daughter of the highly respectable 
James Mordant to come and live down here 


. 


in the slums. 


That would be poor payment 
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for all the aid Mordant had given him, pro- 
fessionally and politically. For while Mor- 
dant was a politician he was of the superior 
sort—a man whose influence was founded 
solely in his high integrity; so everyone 
said. But as he mused over these things, 
Judge [vans could not help wishing either 
that Doris had a little of Kitty’s spirit, or 
that Kitty had some of Doris’ culture and 
refinement. Suddenly he asked himself why 
he should want Kitty to be other than she 
was, and smiled grimly at himself for a 
sentimental fool. 


ITHIN _ fif- 

teen minutes 
of the time the 
judge had rescued 
Kitty, James Mor- 
dant’s telephone 
bell rang. 

“This is Burke,” 
a voice said, speak- 
ing with rapid in- 
tensity. “Your 
sanctified judge is 
raising h— down 
here. He’s just 
nabbed Kelly — 
our best man—and 
likely will try to 
send him over the 
road. If he does, 
Kelly will squeal 
unless we get him 
out of the fix. 
You’ve got to fix 
your judge.” 

“What 
Kelly doing 
Mordant asked. 

“He was oi 
business — under- 
stand ?” 

“H’m Well, 
you know I’ve got 
to keep my hands 
off Evans. I had 
him sent down 
there because I 

thought he was one of 
those aristocratic, college fellows, who 
wouldn’t want to soil their brains by know- 
ing any more than they had to. But I can 
only use moral suasion. The best thing is 
to frame up a case on the girl so that she 
won’t have any standing in court.” 


Was 
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“All right. But call off your judge as 
soon as you can, or the boys will all be get- 
ting leary.’ 

No time was wasted in “framing” Kitty. 
At the session of the Night Court the next 
evening, Judge Evans was dismayed at 
hearing the name of Kitty Horgan called, 
as the routine of dismal cases proceeded. 
The girl was led in, dazed, bewildered. 
With a cry of relief she saw that the judge 
was her friend of the preceding night. 

‘‘Judge,” she cried, ‘“‘what does it mean? 
What is it all about?” 

“Wait,” he said, kindly. 
find out.” 

The evidence was brief and _ positive. 
Two slimy, ratlike stool pigeons came to the 
stand and swore away the girl’s reputation. 
They were regular members of the “purity 
squad,” but the judge was not satisfied 
He called Kitty to him, and asked for her 
version of the story. 

“There’s nothing to 


“We'll soon 


tell,” she said. 


‘These two men came to my room and told 
me I had to go to court with them. That’s 
all there is to it, Judge.” 
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The poor girl told her stury, while 
Mordant smiled scornfully. and 
Doris sneered 





Burke, realizing the importance of a con- 
viction, took part in the informal inquiry. 
He drew attention to the fact that these 
detectives would have no object in making 
up the entire story; there must be some 
truth in it; the girl must be concealing 
something. 

‘“What’s your interest in the case?” the 
judge demanded. 

“Simply that this is my precinct, and I 
want to see things run straight.” 

The judge pondered. He did not con- 
nect the incident of the preceding night 
with Kitty’s arrest, and he could not doubt 
her truthfulness. He knew Burke for a 
ward politician, but of at least a superfici- 
ally good reputation. Yet there was some- 
thing wrong here, he felt. 

“Miss Horgan,” he said’ at last, “I am 
satisfied there has been at least a mistake. 
I believe you. But I am, to a certain ex- 
tent, powerless. What I propose to do is 
this: I have a little farm up the river, and 


‘I am going to send half a dozen young 


women up there—we call it probation, -but 
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in your case I want you to think of it just 
as a holiday in the country. I intend to 
get at the bottom of certain things that are 
going on around here, and meanwhile you 
are to consider yourself my guest for a few 
weeks.” 

It was an idea the judge had cherished 
for some time, to test the purifying influ- 
ence of life in the country for women of the 
streets. He disliked the idea of sending 
Kitty in company with girls of frankly 
bad reputation, but it was the easiest way 


to extricate her from the difficulty. Burke 
sneered and reported to Mordant. Mor- 


dant fumed and enlisted the co-operation of 
his daughter. Doris elevated her eyebrows, 
and sent for her fiancé. 

“Do you realize what it means—prac- 
tically taking these horrible women into 
your home?” she asked. 

“Tt means that I am trying to help them 
to a new start.” 

“But it is too sensational. People say 
you are simply looking for notoriety. 
Father feels very badly disappointed in 

you, and 






Bobby with precocious wisdom, 
scents the plot, and he and Kitty 
demand an explanation from Lou 





I—”’ she hesitated and lowered her eyes. 

“Surely you understand. Surely you 
sympathize with the unfortunates of your 
own sex.” 

“Unfortunates? You really are too 
quixotic, Gordon. I think women are less 
sympathetic in these matters because they 
understand only too well.” 

“But Doris—” 

“We won’t discuss such things, please,” 
and the stately Doris rose. “I can only 
say that if you insist upon getting your 
name mixed up in this sort of thing, I must 
reconsider my promise to take that name as 
mine.” 

Evans was surprised to find that the ulti- 
matum left him cold. 

“Very well,” he replied. “I have felt 
for a long time that our views on impor- 
tant subjects were diverging. I cannot 
sacrifice mine to my personal feelings.” 

“Nor can I sacrifice my personal feel- 
ings to your views. But you must know 
that your career is at stake, as well, Gor- 
don. Do not be impulsive. ‘Think it over 
carefully. Give up this Night Court work ; 
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you are too emotional for it. We won't 
say goodbye just yet, will we?” 

Truth to tell, Doris was surprised and 
a little humiliated to find that her threat 
had so little effect. She never permitted 
her emotions to sway her deeply, but she 
was too proud to let Gordon Evans thus 
simply choose between his crazy ideas and 
herself. She wanted to delay the game 
until she would be at a tactical advantage, 
and haughtily dismiss him. 

When Mordant received the account of 
the interview from his daughter he under- 
stood at last that he was dealing with a 
determined man, and that unless steps were 
taken to disarm Judge Evans permanently, 
he might chance upon the trail that led to 
the central power of the vice ring. So he 
sent for Burke, and together they worked 
out the scheme, not a new one and not 
always effective, but too frequently em- 
ployed to shatter reputations. Burke was 
to arrange to have, among the girls who 
were to be sent to Evans’ farm, several 
who would follow instructions, old habitues 
of the tenderloin, to whom the word of the 
stool pigeon was the only law they knew. 
‘They were to await their opportunity, and 
when Evans went to visit his farm, as he 
was sure to do, place him in a compromis- 
ing position which could be used to oust him 
from the bench and discredit him in the 
public eye. 


EANWHILE Kitty had come to look 

upon the judge as the greatest man in 
her little world. With all the primitive 
force of her simple nature, she worshiped 
him. Twice he had saved her—once from 
danger and once from disgrace. In him she 
saw all the qualities of the heroes of the 
romances she had read. She looked upon 
herself as a Cinderella and upon him as a 
fairy prince, and to her unbridled imagi- 
nation there was no dream of the future 
too glowing or extravagant. Arriving at 
the farm she found a kindred spirit—a 
homeless waif who likewise was a bene- 
ficiary of the judge’s bounty. His only 
name was Bobby. To him also the judge 
was a wonderful hero, and with this in 
common he and Kitty soon became close 
friends. 

. But to the other girls who were sent to 
the country this was only a different kind 
of jail. The love of nature and simple 
life does not come instantly to the denizens 
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of the night life. It was dull. There was 
nothing to do, no place to go. Willingly 
would they have traded their clean beds 
and wholesome food for the rank fare of 
the cheap hasheries and their dirty, noisy 
tenement rooms. 

The leader in the spirit of discontent 
was known to her friends and the police 
simply as Lou, and it was to Louw that 
Burke’s agents had entrusted the task of 
compromising the judge. Gordon Evans, 
to her, represented nothing but the enemy 
in the eternal strife between the underworld 
and the law. To disgrace a judge was to 
win a skirmish in the age-long battle. That 
another judge would take his place meant 
nothing to her, and she experienced no 
difficulty in getting the other girls to see 
things her way. But little Bobby scented 
out the plot, with his precocious wisdom, 
and reported to his friend, Kitty. 

‘““Dere’s sumpin’ rotten goin’ on,” he told 
her. “I dunno jus’ what it is, but dey’re 
plantin’ sumpin’ on de judge.” 

Together they went to Lou for an 
explanation. 

“Look here, Kid,” Lou said to Kitty, 
“You're kinda stuck on this judge, ain’t 
you ?” 

“Never mind about that,” Kitty replied. 
“He’s been square with me, and I aint 
goin’ to see anything framed up on him.” 

“Do you happen to know that he’s en- 
gaged to a swell dame up on the Avenoo— 
Doris Mordant ?”’ 

“How do you know that?” 

“Never mind. I know it. If we put 
over this thing on him, the dame will give 
him the icy, and then maybe little Kitty 
will have a show. Get me?” 

Love and loyalty strove for mastery in 
Kitty’s heart, and the fierce, primal pas- 
sion conquered. It was like one of the 
old romances. The hero would come out 
victorious, and then—who could tell what 
might happen? So she sought seclusion 


in a corner the big house, and 
dreamed. 


of 


NSUSPECTINGLY the judge came 
out to visit his rescue farm and note 
the progress of the girls toward rehabili- 


tation. The trap was simple and easily 
sprung—the ancient trick of the concealed 
camera and flashlight, touched off as Lou, 
~meeting him in the hallway, threw her arms 
around his neck. Before he could recover 














from his surprise the girl with the camera 
had disappeared through the back door and trouble to defend himself. 

handed the apparatus with the incriminat- As for Kitty, he had entirely forgotten 
ing negative to Burke’s waiting emissary, her in his own troubles. She hardly stood 
who rushed it to the city, a toothsome bit out from the other girls whom he had sent 


for the sensational newspapers. The judge to the country. His enemy had struck 


knew he had been tricked, and hurried back _ secretly, and he could not guess whom he 
should suspect. 


RIS ee ee Not that he con- 


A year later, a magnificent, radiant sciously Dbelievec 
Kitty, had come into being. elieved 


to the city; but still he was helpless, 


for to take steps 
to forestall the at- 
tack would be re- 
garded as a con- 
fession of guilt. 
Tortured with 
apprehension, he 
could do nothing 
but wait. And 
with the next 
morning the reve- 
lation came. 

His hidden 
enemy had “got” 
him. The picture 
of Lou in his arms 
was reproduced in 
three newspapers, 
with varying com- 
ment. 

There were de- 


mands for a grand © 


jury investigation, 
for the immediate 
retirement of the 
judge, and similar 
attacks. Before 
noon the intima- 
tion was brought 
to him that if he 
would resign the 
matter would be 
dropped. Sick at 
heart, overcome 
with a sense of his 
failure, there was 
no fight left in 
him. He wrote 
his resignation, 
and buried him- 
self in his quarters 
in the slums. For 
days he saw no 


one but the kindly old wife of the janitor, She remembered what Lou had said about 
who brought him his meals and stood be- his engagement to Doris Mordant, and 
side him, insisting that he eat something. bravely went to tell her rival what she 
His disgrace was common talk in the dis- knew. Doris was about to send her away, 
trict, and the faithfulness of the woman but Mordant learned of the call and had 


alone interested him in life. She believed (Continued on page 154) 
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in him, even though he did not take the 


Kitty had been a 
party to the plot, 
but all the good 
that he had tried 
to do had turned 
out so badly that 
he did not sep- 
arate any specific 
cases in his mind. 
He was soul-sick, 
dazed, spiritually 
benumbed. 

But Kitty had 
not forgotten her 
hero. She was a 
little surprised 
that her Galahad 
had not come un- 
scathed through 
the ordeal. When 
the word came 
from the judge’s 
successor that the 
girls at the farm 
were free to go 
where they 
pleased — their 
probation ended 
as the ring swiftly 
rewarded its al- 
lies—she brought 
little Bobby back 
to the city and set 
out with determin- 
ation to enlist aid 
for the wronged 
man. Now her 
tempestuous love 
for her friend was 
secondary to a de- 
sire to help him. 
















Mays and Layers 


ABOUT THE PEOPLE OF FILMLAND, 
AT THE STUDIO AND IN THE HOME 


By Cal York 


ARY PICKFORD is to remain with 

Famous Players, or rather, with the new 
Lasky-Famous combination. This is quite the 
most important bit of news that has been 
created recently, as Miss Pickford has for 
some time been undecided as to her future 
course. Her indecision, incidentally, cost her 
something like $50,000 as she was idle during 
the period she was engaged in rejecting offers 
from various film companies and since the 
completion of her last 


seemed more fitting than she should march 
under the Ince banner, in a grand division all 
her own. And they fixed it. And now it has 
come unfixed. Miss Normand returned from 
the East, puttered around a bit doing a lot of 
important nothing, and now it seems that her 
own company and her superior vehicles will 
arrive as programmed—under the command 
of her original leader, Mack Sennett. Her 
studio will, however, remain separate and 
apart from the work- 











Famous Players film, 
“Hulda from Hol- 

land.” Of almost 
equal importance is 
the fact that John 
Emerson, one of the 
chief directors of Fine 
Arts, is to direct Miss 
Pickford’s next pic- 
ture, a_ spectacular 
seven-reeler by Hector 
Turnbull, laid in 
India. It is under- 
steod that Mr. Emer- 
son, who has _ been 
directing Norma Tal- 
madge, has been en- 
gaged but for the 
single picture. Miss 
Pickford, it is said 
upon excellent author- 
ity, spurned an offer 
of $10,000 a week be- 
cause she feared for 
the quality of the 
photoplays in which 
she would be starred. 


AMOUS PLAY- 
ERS also signed 
Marguerite Cour- 
tot during the past 
month and will star 











shop of the Key- 
stoners; at least a 
mile away. 


HICH probably 

accounts for the 
transfer, the inaction 
and the departure of 
James Young. With 
the announcement that 
Mr. Ince would man- 
age Miss Normand 
came also the tidings 
that Mr. Young would 
direct her. And to 
that end he _ trans- 
ferred himself from 
Laskyville, where he 
had been conducting 
the Misses Sweet and 
Murray in a series of 
celluloid concoctions. 
Days grew into weeks, 
and weeks into vaca- 
tions. Miss Normand 
fretted. Mr. Young, 
ditto. Mr. Young has 
_returned to Lasky. 
Miss Normand’s di- 
rector will probably 
be J. Farrell Mc- 
Donald, formerly of 

















her. Miss Courtot 





was last with Gau- 
mont. There seems 
to be an_ extraordi- 
nary demand for premier young women. 


A CAMP-CHANGING screen-queen is as 
much a mystery as boarding-house hash. 
For an A No. 1 instance, the celebrated 
Ma’amselle Normand: recently she went over 
to Ince, one of Triangle’s two serious corners. 
Ince has flashed out funny as Falstaff, you 
know, in two or three five-chapter pieces, so 
when Mabel the Marvelous had fully demon- 
strated her superior comic resource, nothing 
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ing for Mutual. 


Here’s a new onz of Gertrude McCoy who ts now Gaumont- 
The animalin her arms ts a pickle-hound. 
Pickle-hounds are always known by the sour look. 


the Biograph, and 
more recently of The 
Woman’s Film Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, 
which died of financial appendicitis before a 
single picture could be completed. 


ERE is an item for men only. 
times has Seena Owen, the lovely Dane 


How many 


of Fine Arts, given you palpitation of the 
heart? Don’t let it happen again. She’s mar- 
ried. The fellow who acquired palpitation for 
life is George Walsh, one of William Fox’s 
handsome huskies in the Pacific studios. He 
is a former Griffith disciple himself. Mr. and 








Mrs. Walsh announce that they were really 
married several months ago, but just thrilled 
in the possession of a secret. 


HE new Ziegfeld Follies, at the New 

Amsterdam theatre, New York, contains 
mimic representations of a number of cele- 
brated persons from the classics, including 
Juliet, Juliet’s Nurse, Theda Bara, Romeo, 
Mary Pickford and Othello. 


RRIN JOHNSON has returned to the 
sunlit stages. Lubin will next present 
him. Johnson’s last screen appearances were 
in Triangle’ plays. 
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bruised and half drowned before being extri- 
cated from their overturned car. 


OLA MAY, whose summit of Ince acting 

appears to have been reached when she 
played the Queen in “Civilization,” has just 
been awarded damages of $2,163 for breach 
of contract. The Ince directors claimed that 
she forfeited her contract by not appearing 
for work. She claimed that the weather pro- 
hibited her reaching the studio. 


HIS piece of hymeneal news had to be 
gotten by deduction, sleuthing, guessing 





and the divining-rod. 








NFORM ATION 

comes, and from no 
salaried evangelist, 
that Pearl White has a 
pet pig. The Armour 
family, the Swift fam- 
ily, the Cudahy fam- 
ily—all these once 
specialized on pigs, 
and now look at them. 
Miss White is begin- 
ning right, if she does 
not limit her atten- 
tions to a single pork- 
cr. She is at present 
using her swine solo 
in lieu of a claxon for 
her Stutz car. Who 
was it said that the 
Chicago packers util- 
ized all of the pig 
except his squeal? 
That’s where Pauline 
Pearl Elaine begins. 


HE week of June 

19 was assuredly 
one of death and dis- 
aster in moving pic- 
ture California. The 
death of Page Peters 
has already been 
chronicled. June 20 
Don Rayburn, pub- 
licity manager for the 
American studios at 
Santa Barbara, was 
killed by a collision of 
his automobile with 











Remember Rena Rog- 
ers, the blonde bon- 
bon of Universal and 
Vogue comedies? If 
you've seen Mrs. 
Smalley’s _ tragic 
“Where Are My Chil- 
dren” you'll recall her 
as the much-wronged 
ingenue. Well: it was 
announced that she 
had = married, that 
Anna Little had acted 
as bridesmaid, and that 
Miss Rogers “had 
married Anna Little’s 
director.” As Miss 
Little, according to 
her press-agent, is 
“now appearing in a 
tensely dramatic 
role,” in a piece writ- 
ten and directed by 
Frank Borzage, we 
come finally to the 
conclusion that Rena 


Rogers is now Mrs. 

Borzage. 
TIS SKINNER 
will not com- 


mence work upon the 
picturization of “Kis- 
met” until autumn, 
according to a late 
report. “Kismet” was 
to have been the chief 
summer magnificence 
of The California 
Motion Picture Cor- 











a telephone pole. 








poration, and in the 








Francis MacDonald, 
husband of Mae 
Busch, himself a Uni- 
versal actor, was in- 
jured seriously but not fatally in the collision 
of a motor and a street car. Nell Shipman, 
of Vitagraph, was hurt by being caught be- 
tween a boat and a dock. Hazel Hanson, of 
the Continental Film Company, was among 
the survivors of the steamer “Bear,” wrecked 
off the California coast. Four players in an 


just like a business one. 


automobile fell into San Pedro harbor through 
a mechanical miscalculation during the taking 
of a “hazardous” scene in which the hazard 
proved quite too genuine. 


They were cut, 


Marie Doro has a tiny moving picture camera that works 
The nurse who is being demon- 
strated to is Blanche Sweet. 


sunlight of San Rafael 
the actor was to have 
perpetuated the fine 
irony of Hajj, the 
beggar. A nine-reel scenario had been care- 
fully made from Knoblauch’s play upon the 
deft typewriter of Captain Leslie T. Peacocke. 


VER see “The Mysteries of New York?” 

Probably you did, but not under that 
name. This is the Continental cognomen of 
Pearl White’s gentle little domestic drama, 
“The Exploits of Elaine.” The serial has been 
a success in France and Portugal as well as 
in England. 


ONDER what is the status of those 

Universal eastern stars who didn’t like 
the order for West Coast mobilization, and 
who are said to have refused to migrate to 
Universal City? Among these was Mary 
Fuller, whose contract expired July 1. Violet 
Mersereau had a “New York clause” in her 
contract, and so did William Garwood. Edna 
Hunter, who played opposite King Baggot, 
also remained East, joining Vitagraph to sup- 
port Comedian Barney Bernard. Miss Fuller’s 
contract appears to have been renewed, what- 
ever her residential determination, judging 
from the present cordial relations between her 
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IOGRAPH is back in the producing busi- 

ness with some short comedies in which 
Bert Williams, the ebony star of the Follies, 
is featured. 


AVING incorporated herself, Clara Kim- 

ball Young has insured her life for some- 
thing like a half-million dollars, according to 
the Selznick caligraphist. The fact is also 
heralded that in the event of illness, the star 
will collect a thousand dollars per week. 


F course you remember “Gus,” the wicked 
black corporal in “The Birth of a Nat’on.” 
So remembering, you 





may be interested in 





and her employers. 
note: 





PN avery 
Little Mary 


Miles Minter is desig- 
nated by the news dis- 
penser of Mutual as 
the “sixteen-year-old 
bundle of beauty and 


sunshine.” Yet we 
were solemnly as- 
sured some months 


ago that Mary-o’-the- 
Ems was just fifteen 


on April first last— 
that is, on April 1, 
1916. 

LOSELY _follow- 


ing his announce- 
ment as a presidential 
candidate, comes the 
word that Edwin 
August has separated 
himself from the 


World payroll. No 
reason was assigned, 
as the morgue re- 
porter says, but ap- 


parently it was not 
that the candidate de- 
sired to devote all of 
his time to furthering 
his candidacy. 


[IOGRAPH is 
realizing regular 
returns by resurrect- 
ing, renovating and 











the news that Walter 
Long has gone to 
Lasky’s to play in a 
Blanche Sweet  pro- 
duction. Long has 
been a character bad 
man for Griffith dur- 
ing many years. 


ND now it is 

Margaret Anglin 
who has deserted the 
stage for the screen, 
which she is to invade 
in a company of her 
own. Much money 
has been expended in 
preliminary advertis- 
ing. 


UGENE O’BRIEN 
—the handsome 
fellow who played the 


district attorney in 
“Poor Little _Pep- 
pina,” with Mary 


Pickford—is now with 
Essanay in Chicago. 
His first appearance 
with that company is 
to be in a picture with 
Edna Mayo. Another 
recent acquisition by 
Essanay is Antoinette 
Walker, who is play- 
ing opposite Henry 











releasing many of the 








Walthall in “The Sting 








early one- and two- 
reelers in which Mary 
Pickford, Blanche 
Sweet and other stars 
appeared in the days 
when their names were unknown to fame 
and their salaries easily contained in two 
figures. Most of the releases were directed 
by D. W. Griffith, a fact which Biograph is 
not backward about exploiting. 


ARY CHARLESON, whose service in 

the films dates from the time they re- 
ferred to leads as “movie queens,” has joined 
Selig and is playing in “The Prince Chap.” 
The Chicago studio was utilized for the pic- 
ture, and Marshall Neilan directed it. 


ness. 


The warlike implement of which only the trigger shows 

would indicate that Helene Rosson is a disciple of prepared- 

Also, she was one of the several June brides of the 
California film colony. 


of Victory.” 


UMORS persist 
that John D. 
Spreckels, San Diego 
millionaire, is the new controlling owner of 
Universal, and film people accept it as a fact. 
However, Carl Laemmle is still president, and 
Pat Powers remains treasurer. But the Hub 
of the Universal is now in the West. 


HARLIE CHAPLIN is “scared to death” 

of an auto. Says so himself and admits 
that he couldn’t be hired to drive one. Early 
in his career he drove one into a building and 
since that time he has been perfectly willing to 
let the chauffeur do it. 



































LAN FORREST, who acquired a large 

following while playing leads for Uni- 
versal and Western Lubin, has been engaged 
by American as Mary Miles Minter’s leading 
man. 


OTTIE PICKFORD is to come back. to 

the blackbordered curtain in a sequel to 
“The Diamond from the Sky,” according to 
studio whispers. Her last appearance was in 
that widely seen serial. 


RACE VALENTINE had a narrow escape 

from being devoured by a shark while 
swimming at Del Mar, N. J., last month. At 
least a shark was seen several hundred feet 
away and the bathers, including the Metro 
star, hastened shoreward. At least, they 
thought it was a 
shark. At least, the 
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OSCOE ARBUCKLE, who during the 

\ winter has been making Keystone com- 
edies quite independently at Fort Lee, N. J., 
will return to Edendale, capital of Keystonia, 
in a short time. This appears to settle the 
rumor that Arbuckle and Keystone were 
saying good-bye. Al St. John will also return 
to the Pacific side. 


LICE HOLLISTER, with Kalem for six 
consecutive years, has resigned from that 
company. Miss Hollister has appeared before 
Kalem cameras in Egypt, Palestine, England, 


Scotland, Ireland, France and Germany, 
usually in heavy roles. 
EWIS J. SELZNICK, anxious to vi- 


cariously serve his government, posted a 
notice that any em- 





ployee who enlisted in 








press agent said so. 
At least, some one had 
been bitten by a shark 
elsewhere on the Jer- 
sey coast. 


FOOL There 

Was,” the Hil- 
liard play which gave 
to the screen lexicon 
the maddeningly reit- 
erated word “vampire,” 
is to be revived on the 
stage. Katherine 
Kaelred, who has been 
working exclusively 
for the camera _ re- 
cently, is to return to 
her original role, the 
vampire. 


IR HERBERT 

BEERBOHM 
TREE has quit New 
York for the magnifi- 
cent distances of the 
Fine Arts studio, 
where his “Macbeth” 
was filmed, to take 
part in another film 
play. Chester Withey 
will be the director 
and the vehicle is said 
to be an original one 














the New York State 
Militia would have his 
job held for him, and 
would be paid full 


salary while in the 
service. Nobody en- 
listed. 


ARA ALEXAN- 
DER, one of the 


“spryest,” most con- 
vincing and most 
human actresses of 


elderly women on the 
screen, began her 
stage career in the 
’50s, and is now just 
beyond her eightieth 


milestone. She has 
commenced a book of 
memoirs. 


" A MAGED 

GOODS,” the 
Bennett film issued by 
Mutual, will be with- 


drawn from view 
after Sept. 1. 

F course, when 

carefully ana- 


lyzed, it’s none of our 
business, but there 
might be some ex- 




















by the titled actor. 


AY TINCHER 
comes back to the 
famous black and 
white color scheme in “Stars and Stripes,” her 
latest Triangle comedy. It may be recorded 
incidentally that Fine Arts is now turning out 
two-reel comedies. 


DWARD J. LeSAINT, formerly a di- 

rector with Selig and Universal, has been 
added to the Lasky staff and his first produc- 
tion will be “The Honorable Friend,” with 
Sessue Hayakawa, the Japanese star, in the 
principal role. Elizabeth Brock McGaffey 
wrote the photoplay for Hayakawa. 


Mabel Trunnelle has been missing from the screen for a 
long time but this “‘still’’ would indicate the early return 
of the ranking senior among the lady planets of Edison. 





planation of Dorothy 
Kelly’s persistence in 
wearing a_ brilliant 
solitaire diamond and 
a happy smile about 
the Vitagraph plant these summer days. 


ITTLE HELENE ROSSON, the seven- 

teen-year-old star of the American at 
Santa Barbara, became a bride during the 
month of June. Hubby is Ashton Dearholt, 
who has been playing juvenile leads for the 
same company-during the last year. 


ITAGRAPH, Western, also came through 
with a sure-enough romance during the 
month of brides... Webster Campbell, the well 
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known lead, induced Corinne Griffith of the 
same company to become his wife, but nothing 
was said about it for several weeks. 


AGE PETERS, one of the best known film 

actors on the Pacific Coast, was drowned 
while swimming in the Pacific Ocean at Her- 
mosa Beach, June 21. It is believed that 
nothing less than heart disease caused his 
death, as he was a strong swimmer. Mr. 
Peters was with Lasky and later with Morosco 
and Pallas, playing heavy leads in many of 
the Dustin Farnum pictures. He was married. 
No, he was not a relative of House Peters. 


RANCES NELSON and Mollie King have 

quit World, the former for Mutual and 
the latter for Ivan Films. Miss Nelson’s first 
photoplay for Mutual 


Photoplay 
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have been providing photoplays for the same 
releasing organization have merged in a twelve 
and a half million dollar company which is to 
be known as the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration. “The ever-increasing demand for 
more and better photoplays” is given as the 
chief reason for the merger. Cecil B. DeMille 
and Daniel Frohman will continue as the actual 
producing chiefs in the Hollywood and New 
York studios, respectively, although it is inti- 
mated that the California city will become the 
center of production of the new concern. 


HARLOTTE WALKER, whose sole ap- 

pearances on the screen have been under 
Lasky auspices, is to appear next in an Edison 
piece, a dramatization of “Pardners,” by Rex 
Beach. It is being made in the East. 





was “The Decoy” in 
which the brunette 
emoter was directed 
by George W. Lederer. 


EORGE EL- 

WELL, Thomas 
Ince’s boy actor whose 
work in “The Raid- 
ers” won much com- 
mendation, is now 
carrying a rifle as a 
steady job. He en- 
listed during the war 
excitement in a Cali- 
fornia militia regi- 
ment that had been 
called to the border. 


—— it was only 
a make - believe 
squabble. Anyhow 


Fannie Ward and her 
husband, Jack Dean, 








ILLIAM FAR- 

NUM is through 
with “scrapping” roles. 
At any rate the Fox 
star has declared that 
when he resumes work 
in the east it will be in 
plays “requiring more 
finesse and less physi- 
cal effort.” Well, we'll 
see what we'll see. 


ALE FULLER, one 

of the most agile 
of the Keystone maid- 
ens, is laid up in the 
hospital for repairs. 
The extent of the 
damage is two cracked 
ribs, incurred in some 
typical Keystonery. 
Fritz Schade, who at- 
tempted a rescue of 








are back in Holly- 
wood earning their 
daily angel food at 


the Lasky studio. It 

was reported in the New York papers during 
their stay in that city that they would not 
return to Lasky, owing to Miss Ward’s dis- 
pleasure with her future pieces. 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS nearly lost an 

eye or two a few weeks ago when an 
excited mob leader fired a revolver point 
blank at the actor. The pistol was so close 
that Mr. Fairbanks’ left eye was burned by 
the powder. 


HE Wally Reid-Cleo Ridgley combination 
seems to have been broken up. Word 
from Lasky’s Hollywood studio has it that 
Miss Ridgley is to play opnosite Lou-Tellegen 
in his first screen play of the season and that 
Mr. Reid is to appear with Geraldine Farrar. 


FTER many false alarms, dream interviews 
and inspired merger stories, one honest-to- 
goodness combination of motion picture pro- 
ducers has been effected. Famous Players 
and Jesse L. Lasky company, both of which 


A recent photographic study of Page Peters, well known 
film player who lost his life by drowning near 
Los Angeles. 


another Keystone mer- 
maid in the studio 

plunge, sustained a 
— arm. It’s a gay 
ife. 


SORT of club for the extra girls of the 

studio has been opened at Hollywood, Cal. 
“Mother” Lule Warrenton, of Universal, was 
prominent in the promotion of the project. 


ESSIE LOVE, the Griffith star, is running 

Anita King of Lasky’s a close race as an 
official opener of theaters. Miss Love recently 
placed a Long Beach, Cal., theater in com- 
mission. 


HE interesting news comes from Paris that 

Max Linder, the famous French screen 
comedian, is to become a Keystoner. After 
shrapnel and “big Berthas,” custard pies will 
be easy for Max. 


DISON has made a single reel film play 

which is to be used in its crusade against 
impure milk. The name of the lacteal drama 
is “The Trump Card” and its purpose is to call 
attention to the danger of using milk in which 
the animal life has not been stilled. 
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HE was away and away in East Africa, 
at Durban, when the Keystone cable 
offering her a long-term contract came. 

Distance lent no enchantment to the view— 
Miss Polly Moran voted for a close-up ; and 
she packed her trunks while the crashing of 
the cable key still echoed, and sped for 
Los Angeles on the other side of the world. 
That was a year ago. Since then pretty 
much the whole of North America has 
giggled and galed with laughter at her 
comedy work as screened under the direc- 
tion of Mack Sennett. For she is irre- 
sistible. 

The movie-going public is wont to think 
of Polly Moran as an Englishwoman, which 
is wrong. She is an American of the Amer- 
icans, though almost as much at home in 
South Africa and Europe as here. Her 


mother’s arms cradled her first on the oven- 
ish brink of Death Valley, that deep basin 





_Polly of the 


s= 


Laughs 


KEYSTONE’S “ENGLISH” 
COMEDIENNE ISN’T; 
SHE’S A DAUGHTER OF 
THE AMERICAN DESERT 


By Constance 


Severance 





Witzel Photo 














of heat that lies like a curse between the 
Panamints and the Funerals; and there is 
something of the wideness of the Desert in 
her eyes, and of the Wastes’ inscrutable 
calm. 

Odd then, think you, that comedy and 
not tragedy should be her photo-forte Did 
you know that the greatest fun-makers wear 
still countenances bewhile? 

Delicious is the humor of Polly Moran 
on stage; dainty and delightsome is her 
personality off it. Perhaps the drear arid- 
ness of her birthplace set a longing in her 
soul for wealth of flowers: her garden, 
which with her own hands she tends, en- 
folds her private life with fragrance. As 
a side-light on character, one who is priv- 
ileged to visit her in her California home 
notes that she is immensely popular with 
her parents, who live with her. 

On the film stage Miss Moran in char- 
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acter parts is distinctively sleazy, and never 
lazy. It is her diversion, when leisure hours 
intervene between sets, to tog out as an 
extra and work—for the fun of it—with 
some other Keystone company, much to the 
satisfaction of the director in charge. She 
rises every morning at 6:30, breakfasts with 
her father and mother an hour later, puts 
in twenty minutes in her motor spinning 
through the fresh California air to the 
studio—and is ready for the day’s work. 
Seldom does she get home before 5 or 6 
o’clock in the evening; then, if not too 
tired, she likes to put on a great apron and 
take shears and go among her flower-beds, 
clipping blooms for the dinner table. 
After dinner there are the evening papers 


to glance through, perhaps a chapter in 
some favorite book to read, and not later 
than 9 o’clock is bedtime. 

“Terribly commonplace, isn’t it?” Polly 
Moran smiled, as a knock on her dressing- 
room door reminded her that a scene was 
ready; “but I find it not at all humdrum. 
I love my work before the camera, and of 
course I hope I may be always under Mr. 
Sennett’s direction.” 

Miss Polly Moran waved an affectionate 
hand to the walls of her dressing-room, cov- 
ered with tokens of love and trophies of her 
Art from all the world over, and fled grace- 
fully to the waiting stage to transfer more 
laughs to the celluloid via the clicking 
camera. 


“Ramona” Number One 
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Though the Clune-made ‘‘Ramona’’ is now filling whole evenings, and long ones at that, it is interesting 


to recall the Biograph production, astoundingly compressed into a single reel ! 


This picture was released 


May 23, 1910. Ramona was played by Mary Pickford, Alessandro by Henry Walthall, Felipe by Francis 


Grandin, Senora Moreno by Kate Bruce, and Father Salvierderra by W. Chrystie Miller. 


Above are 


Miss Pickford and Mr. Walthall, in their characterizations. This photoplay, taken in California, was 
directed by aman who made a number of pleasing little pictures about that time. If we remember cor- 


rectly, his name was D. W. Griffith. 








» Nutty News—R. L. Goldberg, 
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Ns THE DIPLOMATIC NOTE SITUATION 


All Neutral Citizens Should Wear 
Bullet-Proof Trousers. 








DEADBURY, MAINE 


Great fire in Dopem and Chokem’s drug 
store causing a loss of $3.70 worth of 
merchandise and the night watchman’s 
whiskers. 


Chief T. M. Drousy, of the Deadbury 
fire department, whose heroic work in 
keeping the fire going till the rest of the 
department woke up, saved the day. 










A mass meeting of the citizens was held 
later to take up a subscription for six 
yards of hose and an alarm clock for the 
chief. 
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Office of Secretary of State. 
To His Majesty, the King of Bologna: 
If you don’t stop shooting my citizens I’ll get 
sore and break the glass on your wrist watch. 
Sec. of State. 
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e a Royal Palace, King of Bologna. 
ig a Dear Sec: 
% Your note received. You cannot break the 
= oglass on my wrist watch because I don’t wear a 


wrist watch. King of Bologna. 3 
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N constructing the novel “The Glory Road”’ William 
Francis Sullivan has invaded the mystic precincts of the 
moving picture studios and literally picked out and picked 
up and carried away chunks and bits of life as it is lived 
behind the screen. These he has put into Art's melting 
pot, and out of the brew has come the One Great Story 
of the photoplay, how it is made, and the people who 
make it. 

The fact alone that it is next to impossible for an out- 
sider to gain visiting admittance to any moving picture 
studio wraps the space behind the screen in a mystery 
which tantalizes and lures. It is a new art, prosecuted 
with new tools, producing examples of experimental worth, 
and embracing the whole world in its patronage. The 
magnitude and universality of its appeal—to every class in 
all lands—is a new thing in the annals of society. 

It is natural then that there should be abroad a curios- 
ity amounting almost to a longing, on the part of frequent- 
ers of moving picture theatres, to penetrate behind the 
screen into that Cameraland where the 


carried to a great house of gloomy and pretentious gran- 
deur, secluded in a canyon of the island, near by. There 
they are reluctantly admitted by Mrs. Spence, the house- 
keeper; a matronly, strange, gray woman who seems ob- 
sessed by a great fear of letting any stranger upon the 
premises. 

June is made comfortable in the big living-room, an 
apartment furnished with priceless treasures from far lands. 
Paul is forced to leave June to take the boat for the 
mainland; he has an appointment to keep that evening 
with the president of the Graphic. June is to follow on 
the next day’s boat. This brief separation is made harder 
for the lovers because in three days Paul is to depart for 
the Mexican border to direct the making of a picture 

lay. 
. fn the midst of a terrific rain storm, which comes up 
suddenly, Holt, the owner of the great house in the can- 
on, arrives home. He surprises June reclining on a couch 
Gio an open fire. A man of thirty-six, there is about 
him an air of world-weariness. As 


a truck driver he had dreamed of 





ictures are made. In ‘The Glory 
Road” Mr. Sullivan opens the studio 
door and passes you in. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the 
characters in the story are purely fic- 
titious. Appended is a brief resume 
of the chapters which have preceded 
this installment. 
The Graphic Company’s film work 
in the Hudson's Bay country, near 





PRECEDING 
CHAPTERS OF 


The 
Glory. Road 


wealth and luxury and the culture 
that moneyed leisure can grasp. By 
the force of a dominant will he had 
wrenched all these things from the 
world — and he stood before June 
now, the man he had made himself; 
blunt, cultured, cynical, a perfect 
host; a self-carved man who had 


polished himself while he made 








the post of which June Magregor’s 

father is the factor, and which fur- 

nished the plot for “ Star of the North,” is finished, and 
Tom Briscoe, the Graphic’s director-general, keeps his 
promise and brings June as a trial member of the compan 

out into the great world which she never has glimpsed. 
She is a girl to be loved, a pure snowflower of the North, 
the promised wife of Paul Temple, Graphic star. Paul 
is thirty; a lean, athletic, keen-faced, sensitive man who 
has lived in the world and knows life. ,His devotion to 
June is absolute. They have yielded consent to Briscoe's 
insistence that they put off their marriage day until he has 
tested June out and proved t.er a success or a failure as a 
screen actress. He predicts her success. Briscoe is the 
type of man who radiaies electricity and issues orders like 
the blows of a pile-driver. Briscoe takes the company to 
California for the staging of a play of the days when that 
state was a Spanish ely The “location” is a little 
island off the coast. 

The story opens with Briscoe directing a scene of the 
play, an attack upon the island settlement by pirates from 
the Spanish Main. The leader of the defense is Romualdo 
Stark — a perfect type of the romantic hero. His blood 
is mixed Spanish and New England, his grandfather hav- 
ing crossed the continent to California in the days of 
hidalgo and married a cultured senorita. 

Just before Briscoe’s ‘ Ready! Camera! Go!” in the 
“ shooting ” of the pirate scene, there steps into the story 
Terrence MacDonnell, “press agent and liar extraordinary 
to the Graphic.” It is his habit to wear a cap on the far 
back of his head and smoke incessantly a calabash pipe. 
In the battle between the pirates and the men Ys the 
island settlement, June plays the part of maid to a senora. 
It is her business, as the women and children flee to 
the hills behind the protection of their fighting men, to fall 
as though shot, and let drop from her hand a love note 
appertaining to her mistress. She “‘ does the fall” perfectly 
— but twists her ankle, and cannot rise. The scene taken, 
Briscoe and Paul hurry to her. Unable to walk, she is 
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himself. 

The storm continues the next day, 
and there is no boat. Holt, playing host with a touch of 
delicate charm, falls in love with June. “Yes, you're 
right, I’m not married,” he says. “I have yet to meet a 
woman friendly enough.” 

“* How interesting,” June replies lightly. ‘* Especially 
to the women if they could only know in advance wheth- 
er you were going to love or hate them.” 

“Well, as to that,” Holt retorts quietly, ‘I can tell 
you in advance that I’m going to love you. Your know- 
ing now will save any misunderstanding later.” 

Standing before the open fire, his hands in his pock- 
ets, he looks at June vo intently. Finally he says: 
“You're in love with someone else. | might have known it.” 

June tells him Yes, she is engaged to be married. Holt 
replies that he will make her love Aim. And he leaves 
her with the words: “I just thought I'd tell you this — 
when I want a thing | ger it. Good night.” Then he 
quits the room. 

June returns to the mainland. Paul meets her at the 
wharf and takes her for a spin in one of the Graphic 
Company's cars. She decides not to tell him of Holt’s 
declaration of love — because she herself does not intend 
to take it seriously, and does not wish to make trouble 
between the two men. June, Elsie Tanner, and Elsie’s 

ounger sister, Elaine, together occupy a bungalow in 
Hollywood. The three go to the Graphic studio, where 
all are employed. There they witness a set-to between 
Briscoe and Marcia Trent (the company’s leading lady) 
in which Briscoe forces Miss Trent to play a part the 
way he wants it played, and she, finally yielding in tears, 
swears retaliation. Briscoe brings Holt into the studio — 
and June discovers that he is the principal owner of the 
Graphic Company! Work over = the day, June starts 
home; it is raining, and Holt, about to enter his motor 
car, politely compels her to get into it, and instead of 
— her directly home takes her on a long roundabout 
rive. 
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OR the first time in the brief annals of Moving Pictures a real writer of stories 
has written a real story of the real life and passions and successes and hopes 
and failures and uglinesses and tendernesses and brutalities and gentlenesses 

and meannesses and great-hearted generosities of the photoplay capital of the world — 
Southern California. You will miss much if you miss reading this serial story. The 
opposite page will give you the run of the story up to the point where it is resumed 


on this page. 
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She Glory Koad 


By Francs Wlham Sullivan 


Author of “Star of the North,” “Alloy of Gold,” “Children of Banishment,” etc. 


dramatic scene which had 

marked Briscoe’s victory 
over Marcia Trent and her threat of an 
appeal to Holt, the open-air stage of the 
Graphic studio lay silent and almost de- 
serted under the glittering night sky. With 
his parting order to be on hand for work 
next morning the director had disappeared, 
leaving a memory of belligerence, and June, 
weary and dejected, had gone to her dress- 
ing room. The yawning “grips,” calloused 
by many rows, at once commenced cover- 
ing the “set” for the night and reckoning 
their ‘over time.” 

Marcia, left alone, became acutely con- 
scious of the cold night air on her bare 
shoulders—she was in evening costume— 
and turned to take her cloak from the chair 
where she had thrown it. In lieu of the 
maid usually in attendance with powder 
puff, make-up box and wraps (this was 
her night out) she found Tim Barr, the 
camera man, waiting with the garment in 
his hands. 

“You certainly handed it to him then, 
the big bullhead!” he said, with downright 
desertion of his chief. 

“Well, he’ll get more than that!’’ she 
spat with a wicked flash of the eyes. “I 
never was so outraged, so insulted, in my 
life! The idea of his daring to treat me 
like this!” 

“Seems to think he’s a damned king!” 

They started walking along the electric- 


F 1 VE minutes after the 
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lighted path toward the en- 
trance. 

Barr was a not unusual type 
in the profession. Timothy Barenstein was 
his name, and he had been born of immi- 
grants in a tenement on Tenth Avenue, 
New York. After completing the compul- 
sory public schooling he had begun his 
career by licking stamps and maddening 
actors in a theatrical manager’s office. But 
not for long. 

A well defined “hunch” put him into 
the pictures, and he entered the business 
in New Jersey as an assistant camera man 
and factotum at twelve dollars a week. 
In time he achieved artillery of his own, 
and soon, under the impulse of his racial 
artistic instinct, developed lighting and 
trick effects that soon raised him above his 
rivals. Now, at twenty-two years of age, 
he was head camera man of the Western 
Graphics at a salary of three hundred dol- 
lars a week, and had been assigned to film 
Briscoe’s work. 

He had a long, narrow skull, sloping 
forehead, and very curly black hair. His 
skin was dark, and he had the thick lips 
and heavy nose of his type. A long cigar 
forever protruded from his mouth in de- 
fiance of all studio rules, and it was a cur- 
rent remark that he still had the first 
dollar he ever earned, and all the rest of 
them. ‘ 

His present solicitude for Marcia Trent 
was but part of a pre-determined course of 
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life, for he intended to marry her. ‘lhe 
world and the girl herself were both unac- 
quainted as yet with this future honor, but 
even had Barenstein heard their derisive 
laughter, he would have continued stead- 
fast with the same bland smile and un- 
changed purpose. His ultimate ambition 
lay in the manufacturing end of the film 
industry, and marriage to Marcia, he knew, 
would open up double his present opportu 
nities. 

So, under his clever handling, the girl 
was unconsciously growing to find him nec 
egsary to her life. He was always on hand 
when wanted, never irritating, tireless in 
attention, and subtly flattering during her 
moods of anger, jealousy, grief and despair. 
It was characteristic of their relationship 
that she forgot ever to confide her joys or 
pleasures to him. 

Marcia’s car was parked in front of the 
studio, and Tim at once busied himself in- 
stalling her. She was an expert driver, 
and a minute later was under way, her 
motor snarling like her own soul. After 
she had gone she remembered that she had 
neglected to thank Barr for his attentions, 
but in a moment she dismissed the thought. 

“Oh, he won’t mind,” she told herself. 
“That dog-like, faithful kind never do.” 

But Tim was not oblivious of her treat- 
ment. He shrugged as the grime of her 
departure showered upon him. 

“After all, what difference does it 
make?” he thought. “I’ll get her anywav 
in the end.” 


MARCIA TRENT occupied a rented 

bungalow, and lived alone except for 
a colored servant and her maid. She had 
been born and brought up in Minneapolis 
where her father was a locomotive engi- 
neer, and her parents still lived there, bask- 
ing in the effulgence of their daughter’s 
glory, and too dazzled on the rare occasions 
when they saw her to do anything but wor- 
ship. A chorus girl with a show stranded 
at Winnipeg when the war broke out, she 
had come south to Los Angeles on the 
chance of getting into the pictures, and had 
succeeded. 

She drove out Hollywood Boulevard to 
La Brea Avenue, and thence north towards 
the foothills to a sparsely settled section. 
The bungalow sat by itself in a large piece 
of ground carefully laid out in lawn and 
flower beds, and plentifully studded with 
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fruit trees, and now Marcia noted: that it 
was brightly lighted: 

Turning up the concrete driveway, she 
ran the car into the garage and then en- 
tered the house through the kitchen door. 
The housekeeper, a decent, middle-aged 
negro, sat motionless in a kitchen chair in 
an attitude of complete dejection. 

“Everything’s done ruined, Missy,” she 
announced, tragically. 

“Well, I can’t help it. You don’t sup- 
pose I came home this late because I like 
it, do you?” 

The other sighed heavily in reply, but 
said nothing, and Marcia passed through 
the swinging doors of the butler’s pantry 
and into the dining room where the table 
was set for dinner, glittered and sparkled 
under the light from the colored glass 
dome above it. As she did so Stephen 
Holt appeared, walking toward her from 
the living room in the front of the house. 
He looked annoyed and held a half-fin- 
ished cigarette between his fingers. 

“Well,” he said, not quite with good tem- 
per, “I had given you up and was going 
down town for something to eat when I 
heard your motor. I come here so seldom 
it’s too bad this had to happen.” 

‘Well, you don’t suppose I’m to blame, 
do you?” the girl snapped crossly. ‘Tell 
I'mma to bring in the dinner while I’m 
getting off this make-up.” She passed on in- 
to the adjoining bedroom without pausing. 

Holt rang the bell and sent the order. 
Then he continued to pace up and down. 

The bungalow was of the better class, 
and was well furnished, though in a costly 
manner rather than with taste or individu- 
ality. The silver and linen were good, and 
the furniture of new mahogany and deeply 
upholstered. Rugs covered the polished 
floors, and there were excellent photo- 
graphs of California mountain and valley 
scenes on the walls. Gas heaters fixed be- 
neath registers in each room furnished 
warmth in cold weather. 

Marcia Trent’s rise to her present posi- 
tion of importance in her profession had 
only been rapid within a year, a period 
which also measured Holt’s connection 
with the Western Graphic Company. He 
had found Marcia an ordinary member of 
the stock company playing small parts, but 
with no more talent, perhaps, than any of 
the half dozen other young girls in similar 
circumstances. But she was pretty, and 
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vivacious, and he had found 
her attractive enough to grant 
her the opportunity that she 

declared was only lacking for 

her success — an opportunity 
she was willing enough to 
seize after experiencing the 
poverty and hard work of a 
chorus girl with a road show. 
But so circumspect was he in 
this matter, that there was no 
tangible certainty of their re- 
lationship, only whispered sus- 
picions that died for lack of 
confirmation. 

It was one of the exceptions 
to his habitual caution that he 
had consented to take dinner 
in the bungalow tonight. 
Five minutes later Marcia | I | | | il 





reappeared and sat down 
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| “‘You’re not going to stand that, are you ?’’ 

“I don’t know, but I am going to break him 
lv and his little backwoods snip if it’s the last 
thing I do on earth.’’ 
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with her guest to the oysters Emma had 
brought in. She looked pale, and her 
pretty young face was ravaged by the ex- 
cess of her recent emotions. 

“I’m so tired and hungry I can’t eat 
now,” she complained. But she tried, 
nevertheless. 

“What was the matter?” Holt inquired, 
still testily. 

“I phoned the studio about seven and 
the girl said that Briscoe was keeping you, 
but he shouldn’t have kept you this long.” 

“A lot was the matter,” the girl cried 
angrily, not attempting to answer his ques- 
tion, “and I’ll tell you this, Steve: that 
man has treated me this way for the last 
time!’’ Her dormant anger suddenly flamed 
up again, and her voice rose. ‘‘He wanted 
me to do a thing a certain way and I said 
I wouldn’t, and he made me stay until I 
did!” 

A faint pucker of amusement showed at 
the corners of Holt’s eyes. 

“Tell me about it.” 

She did so, pausing occasionally to eat. 

“And I told him,” she concluded pas- 
sionately, “that I’d see whether he could 
treat me like that; that I’d take this thing 
straight to you and have a showdown on it 
right now! If he thinks he can make a 
show of me before everybody in that studio 
he’s very much mistaken, and I want you to 
tell him so!” 

Holt slowly laid down his fork, his 
amusement still faintly visible. 

“Marcia, you’re a fool,” he said, ami- 
ably. “I shan’t tell him anything of the 
kind.” 

“What!” 

“No. You’ve got this thing wrong. I 
let you bully those other directors as long 
as you could get away with it without in- 
juring your pictures. But if one of them 
had put his back up and fought you, I’d 
have stood behind him. The director’s the 
boss, and you’re not. Briscoe is the biggest 
director we’ve got, and for me or anyone 
else to take sides with you against him 
would be perfectly ridiculous. This time 
you've gone too far, and you'll have to 
back down.” 

The girl looked at him almost incredu- 
lously. Her red-gold hair was dishevelled, 
and she absently pushed back loose strands 
that hung in front of her eyes. 

“Do you mean that?” she demanded 
with tense fury. ‘Do you mean you're go- 
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ing to let that man get away with his 
schoolroom stuff with me?” 

“Yes, I do.” He was quite undisturbed 
now. ‘“You’re in the wrong and /’m not 
going to stand back of you. If you had 
done what he told you in the first place, 
there wouldn’t have been this trouble.” 

“Oh, you—you—” she began helplessly, 
and then she burst into tears. “I’ll cancel 
my contract! I’ll never go to the studio 
again! I won’t finish that picture!” 

He shrugged indulgently. 

“Forget it now,” he said. “‘You’re tired 
and nervous and don’t know what you're 
doing.” 

“IT do know what I’m doing, and you’re 
a brute, and I hate you!” she wailed. 

He said nothing. There were times, 
with Marcia, he had come to know, when 
any influence, human or divine, was quite 
useless. The storm had to rage itself out. 
He could recall occasions when she had 
quit the company cold as many as three 
times in one hour. And present indications 
pointed to a new record. 

“Ring the bell,” he suggested, quietly. 
“I’m starving, and we'll both feel better 
when we get something to eat.” 


At nine o’clock the next morning when 

the ‘Woman to Woman” company as- 
sembled, Marcia Trent was among those 
present with make-up on and ready to 
work. Her face was smooth, and gave no 
indication of the trouble of the night be- 
fore. 

Briscoe included her in his general salu- 
tation and apparently did not think of her 
again. He did, however, wonder whether 
she had taken her troubles to Holt as she 
had threatened, or if that was still to come; 
but he was content to wait until the sky 
fell before prophesying rain. 

But Tim Barr, from long study of his 
idol’s moods, reached the conclusion that 
something drastic had occurred. It was 
mid-morning, however, before he found an 
opportunity to speak with her. 

“Well, did you take it up with Mr. 
Holt?” he asked, as he arranged a diffuser 
overhead to shade the chair in which she 
sat. 


“Yes.” At the first words her eyes had 


snapped, so near to the surface was her 
anger. 

“What did he say?” 

“Said he wouldn’t stand behind me, and 























that I’d have to back down for that— 
devil!” A flash towards Briscoe. 

Barr whistled softly, conveying infinite 
sympathy and comprehension. ‘You're 
not going to stand that, are you?” 

“I don’t know, but I’m going to break 
him and his little backwoods snip, if it’s 
the last thing I do on earth!” 

“Good for you!” 

“Tt’ll take time, and it'll take care.” 

“How a! 

“T don’t know—yet. I’m thinking.” 

“Go to it!” he encouraged heartily. 
Then as Briscoe, rapidly thumbing his 
typewritten script, looked about for him, 
“So long,” he said, and hurried away. 


CHAPTER IX 


HERE had been a time in the North 

when June Magregor had found life 
bewildering. That had been when she first 
encountered experience and love, and the 
inevitable processes of sophistication had 
left her at a loss. Now, months later, she 
was not so much bewildered as perplexed, 
for somehow life did not seem to be keep- 
ing faith with her. 

It had been beautifully simple in the 
timbered living room of Fort McLeod to 
agree with her father and Tom Briscoe that 
she should enter the Graphic forces and be- 
come a success. It had been even more 
glorious to feel Paul Temple’s arms about 
her, and to dream blissfully of their un- 
shadowed union. But experience was, as 
usual, tarnishing belief. 

Externally, her life in Los Angeles had 
proven all she had anticipated; its beauty 
was beyond her imagination: Italian skies, 
white, embowered villas, flooding sunlight, 
and a kind of green immortality of Nature 
tinted by the rainbow brush of a Master. 

Externally, too, she had found the studio 
life a delight. It rippled on like a brook 
to the tune of its own merry chatter. Its 
gaiety and laughter were infectious; these 
happy-go-lucky folk seemed to dance 
through the days like butterflies in the sun, 
with no other aim than the expression of 
their own vivid life. They lent touches of 
pageantry to the streets by day, and pitched 
the note of pleasure in downtown resorts at 
night. 

It seemed to June for a little, as if she 
had entered a kind of earthly Paradise 
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But not for long. She was gradually learn- 
ing as spring advanced that, beneath the 
colorful, gay surface, as beneath the sur- 
face of a crisping, opalescent sea, there 
were dark and hidden things, for actuality 
is the rainstorm on the clear film of illu- 
sion. 

She commenced to discover, for instance, 
the normal attitude of jealousy, suspicion 
and envy among those in the studio who 
had greeted her on arrival with the most 
gushing affection. She became acquainted, 
also, after several rebuffs from the exalted, 
with the sharply drawn lines of caste which 
divided managers, actors, camera men, and 
helpers ; a feature which had been practi- 
cally non-existent among the Graphics in 
the North, owing to the inevitable democ- 
racy forced upon them by the primitive 
life. But here, as always in civilization, 
the paycheck determined the aristocracy. 

It was to be expected that Marcia Trent 
would be meticulous in all these observ- 
ances, and she was. Still, June felt that 
there was more than pride of rank in her 
enmity. Apparently she had convinced her- 
self that June had come to supersede her, 
and she was prepared to fight. A product 
of favoritism herself, she knew the system, 
and its axiom that, once the sun has begun 
to set, the night must come. The only 
hope is to consult the case of Joshua vs. 
the Luminary, and to take a leaf from his 
book if possible. 


UT when June thought deeply, it 

seemed to her that something else stood 
between them, a mysterious and intangible 
element that always suggested to her her 
first encounter with Marcia after the island 
episode and the other’s insinuations as to 
her stay there. 

This “something else” she associated, too, 
with certain incidents in the life about her ; 
men laughing uproariously in a corner of 
the stage but lowering their voices when 
women approached; narratives girls told 
of experiences with extra men on “loca- 
tion ;’’ questionable stories told in dressing- 
rooms over Cigarettes. 

Why she joined the thought of these 
things with the thought of Marcia she 
could not have explained, but she did. And 
remembering Paul’s words of the night he 
left regarding the “taint that can get us 
before we know it,” she commenced to 
wonder if this was what he meant. 
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HESE things were the chief currents 

in her new life that exerted pressure 
upon her. But there was one other which 
had gradually become stronger than any, 
and this was the influence of Stephen Holt. 
It had grown steadily but imperceptibly, 
for Holt was clever and June was sincere 
and unsuspecting. 

She liked Holt. He offered in Paul’s 
absence a mental stimulation and refresh- 
ment she found nowhere else and which 
she needed. Briscoe could have furnished 
it, but it was not in his nature to do so. 
He lived in his work and for it, and even 
June was to him but another and better in- 
strument with which to carve the future. 

June was not without other admirers. 
She attracted youths from the Graphic and 
neighboring studios, youths handsome, or 
fast, or ignorant, or presuming, as the 
case might be, but who merely accented 
by contrast the pleasantness of Holt’s 
one. «es 

Binding together at one point all these 
variant issues in her life, as the pin binds 
the sticks of a fan, was June’s engagement 
to Paul Temple. The shuttle of the mails 
continually wove to strengthen their love in 
absence, and they wrote when they could. 

Paul, himself, weighted down with the 
supervision of the Mexican picture in which 
he was starring, managed to send a letter 
several times a week, and these had their 
own place in June’s emotional life. They 
brought into it that same powerful under- 
current of passion and emotion which, from 
their first meeting in the North he had con- 
veyed to her. And there was, too, the 
lover’s delightful playfulness, the veal ten- 
dency showing through the dominant leon- 
ine strain. 

June’s own letters were tender, naive, 
and amusing. With straightforward hon- 
esty, she mentioned Holt when events jus- 
tified it—when, for instance, he had given 
the company a treat or made his hand felt 
in studio affairs. 

In a business way Paul naturally knew 
of Holt, had known of him for the past 
year, since the latter acquired an interest in 
the Graphic company. The two men had 
met once, and Paul had liked the other, 
but actually he knew very little about him, 
and had heard little. 

The thought that this man with his wealth 
and position could be any less scrupulous 
in matters of honor than he himself, did 
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not occur to Paul, for with all his experi- 
ence of life, he still possessed a certain 
constant flame of faith and belief in hu- 
manity; just such faith as had won him 
June from among the black uncertainties 
of their earlier trials. 

For his part, Holt thought little of Paul 
and cared less. June, fresh and different 
from the women he knew, had roused his 
predatory instincts, and with thoroughly 
characteristic selfishness he indulged them. 

That unwilling motor ride with him to 
Pasadena had been but the first of other 
hours for her under his influence. She was 
seldom with him alone, for he was too 
clever to make his attentions pointed. 
Their intercourse progressed under the pro- 
tection of numbers. 

One time it would be a supper party at 
Levy’s after the private showing of some 
film in the company projection room, and 
would include, perhaps, Briscoe, Elsie 
Tanner, Stark, Marcia Trent and others; 
for Holt ignored caste at such affairs; the 
effect upon his guests amused him, and be- 
sides he considered usages in general as 
designed to shatter. 

Another time he would unexpectedly ap- 
pear at luncheon when the company was on 
“location,” driving up in his roadster with 
a great hamper of what he called “cater- 
er’s chuck”’ beside his feet. On such occa- 
sions he divided his attentions impartially, 
but always managed to have a chat alone 
with June. 

It was only rarely he ever suggested to 
her an expedition a deux, and then usually 
on some Sunday afternoon of idleness, 
when the lure of the wonderful California 
outdoors was like a call in her blood, and 
she with Elsie and Elaine sat disconso- 
lately beneath the palm tree on their lawn, 
pondering the advisability of purchasing a 
motor car “on time.” He encountered no 
resistance then, except June’s reluctance 
to leave her companions. 

But her conscience on this score was 
soothed when, returning home on two occa- 
sions, she found Tom Briscoe in the house, 
and learned that the sisters had just come 
back from a spin with him to the moun- 
tains. 

It was after such expeditions alone that 
Holt commenced to occupy (she did not 
realize it) a larger and larger place in her 
thoughts. Their bouts of wit, his varying 
moods, evil as well as good, and his unfail- 
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ing taste in all things, were a constant re- 
freshment which she grew to look for- 
ward to. 

Not since their first meeting in the studio 
had he made any reference to his auda- 
cious threat of the island, and then it had 
been only a hint. Now he did not even hint. 
Unconventional and startling he some- 
times still was, but impersonally ; his atti- 
tude was one of robust friendliness. 


———2 


“Tt’s easy enough to see 
why they sent you off to the 
mountains, you poor dar- 
ling. It was just to get 
, you out of the way so as to 
Mit! give her a chance. And 

| they say Holt’s rushing her 

to beat the band, too!’’ 
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Thus he won her trust and her interest, 
and lulled the dogs of watchfulness to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER X 


ONE evening the little gray bungalow 

on Rose Terrace, all prinked and shin- 
ing, was the scene of riotous festivity. It 
had all come about through the discovery 
among certain choice souls of a mutual 
affinity for cheese. Elsie Tanner was re- 
puted capable of a Welsh rarebit as smooth 
as cream, and without a sinew in its whole 
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guileless system, and the elect had gathered 
like flies to the honey pot—the “poison 
squad” as Romualdo Stark described them. 

He was present, strumming on a ukelele 
Elaine had recently acquired with fifteen 
free lessons, as the result of a wild yearn- 
ing to imitate the girls she had been seen 
playing along the streets on their way to 
and from school. Terrence MacDonnell 
was there, khaki-clad, and sucking an ex- 
tinct pipe, and Tom Briscoe, his armor of 
reserve pierced utterly, the keenest cheese- 
hound of them all. 

Briscoe had a dark secret in both his past 
and present; he was a cook. Just as cer- 
tain other great men read detective stories 
by way of relaxation, so he cooked. He 
was a gourmet rather than a gourmand, and 
he corresponded regularly with queer per- 
sons in all parts of the country, men of 
his own gustatory enthusiasm, with whom 
he exchanged recipes or described recent 
achievements. 

Elsie had somehow heard of this hobby, 
and now was nervous and a little pale be- 
fore her ordeal. The thought of that first 
terrific moment of judgment after the ini- 
tial forkful unnerved her. 

While Stark, his handsome head uplifted, 
warbled (rather too significantly, Elsie 
thought) ‘Wal, this is the end of a perfect 
day,” Elaine watched him in silent adora- 
tion. She looked exquisitely fresh and 
girlish in a short pink dress with a little 
oval of low neck edged with lace where 
the ends of her cylindrical brown curls 
rested caressingly, and her cheeks were 
glowing with color. 

June, her eyes like stars and the banner 
of her dancing-blood in either cheek, was 
radiant in blue silk with white piping on 
waist and skirt. She was devotedly trying 
to relieve Elsie of all necessity to enter- 
tain, and was thus throwing the other back 
mercilessly upon her gloomy forebodings. 

The talk, of course, was of “shop.” 

“IT. wonder if Graphic is going to 
merge ?’’ inquired Stark, tinkling to a stop. 
“Everybody’s doing it, and Stannard’s of- 
fice is full of the lean and hungry every 
day.” 

“Nothing in it,” stated Briscoe, with a 
touch of authority. 

“Good-bye, old Graphic!’’ declared Mac- 
Donnell. “When the high and mighty deny 
the hardest, the ink is already drying on 
the contracts.” 
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“Considerable fire out at Stellar, wasn’t 
it?’ Elsie interjected convulsively from the 
dining room, determined at all costs to 
maintain her reputation as hostess. 

“Yes,” Terrence told her, soberly, ‘that’s 
the only way Quincy, the publicity man out 
there, can get the Stellar name into the 
papers ; has to set fire to the plant.” 

“Gee! Is that right!’ Elaine was re- 
garding him with big round eyes and pursed 
lips. “I shouldn’t think they’d allow that, 
it’s so dangerous with all that film around.” 

“Oh, don’t flatter him that way, infant!” 
Stark, strangling the ukelele with one hand, 
seized her arm with the other. “Come over 
here on the sofa and tell me why I never 
noticed you were so pretty before.” 

“Tell him it’s because he was so stupid,” 
said June, who was already on the sofa. 
She, too, had noticed Elaine’s sudden recent 
ripening, like the unfolding of a flower in 
the sun. 

“Oh, gosh!”’ breathed the girl in awe, 
quite scarlet and speechless. 

“How did that last batch of scenario 
geniuses from the East make out?” This 
was MacDonnell again. 

“Pretty well,” said Briscoe. “Three 
lasted a week, one two weeks, and the last 
one’s going tomorrow. But they aren’t to 
blame. Nobody in this business knows 
what they want except the Wilcox people, 
and their studios are abattoirs.” 

Elsie appeared in the doorway, calm but 
resolute. 

“Come on, folks,” she cried, gaily. 
“We're all ready.” 

WING to a politely ignored but mys- 

terious shortage of chairs in the liv- 
ing room, most of the company had been 
standing, but this phenomenon was ex- 
plained away when the articles were dis- 
covered about the dining room table. It 
was apparent that, in furnishing the house, 
the landlord had not bargained on his 
tenants possessing the social instincts. 

All seated themselves, June and Elsie 
at the ends of the table, and the others 
two on a side. Briscoe had just lowered 
his bulk, and was beginning to survey the 
arrangements with a critical eye, when 
there came an ominous crack! and his sup- 
port sagged under him. His astonished 
bark joined Elsie’s startled scream. 

“Oh, I made a mistake!” she cried. 
Then, with sudden grimness: “Elaine, did 











you change those chairs? 
don’t bother trying to fix it, Tom. 
have to be glued.” 

A thousand suggestions were offered with 
the*net result that presently Briscoe was 
safe, and Elaine was penitently teetering 
on the wreck. 

Then the work of art proceeded. 

“Cheese looks good,” approved the di- 
rector, inspecting the dish heaped with 
gold. ‘Not oily, and not too rich. Cut 
just the right size, too, though some like 
it grated. A little too much water in your 
chafing-dish pan though, Elsie; ought to 
just cover the bottom.” 

“Oh, don’t watch me! 
conversation.” 

But expectation was drying the wells of 
thought on all sides as the supreme mo- 
ment approached. 

“Now the egg!” pealed Briscoe, as it 
arrived. 

“Terrence, get the beer, Romey, pour the 
egg,’ ordered Elsie, like a general dispos- 
ing his forces, and began to stir faster. 

MacDonnell departed, and Stark stood 
up holding the saucer. 

“Now!” Briscoe took command of the 
situation. “Hold it higher, higher. Oh, not 
all at once! Pour it slowly, thin, so it will 
blend.” He half rose from his chair. 
“That’s it, now you’ve got it! Fine!” 

MacDonnell appeared in the doorway, 
his arms full of beer bottles. 


. & 
It will 


Butt into the 


“Camera!” he bawled, completing Bris- 
coe’s directorial efforts, and everybody 
roared. 


In the midst of the tumult there came a 
loud ring of the door bell and the merri- 
ment suddenly fell. ‘The next moment the 
door was heard to open and close, and this 
was followed by resolute steps in the living 
room. An instant later Stephen Holt ap- 
peared grinning in the doorway, his sandy 
hair looking as if he had just got out 
of bed. 

“Ha! Caught in the act!” he jeered. 
“Thought you could pull this off without 
me, did you?” 

“Well, I’d like to know who told you!” 
laughed Elsie. 

“The mustard bird, a creature which 
perches on the back of the cheese-hound 
while it roves the forests in search of its 
prey.” 

“Sit here,” said June, commencing to 
move her things over, and indicating the 
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space beside her. “Boys, drag in the Morris 
chair.” 

“Elaine,” directed Elsie, ‘give Mr. Holt 
your glass.” 

“Don’t you dare, Elaine! June’s will do 
very nicely for us both. Two mouths that 
sip as one, and all that rot.” 

June laughed. “Oh, this is thrilling! 
But will you be content with water? This 
glass has pledged its young life to Prohi- 
bition.” 

“Good heavens, woman, do you want to 
kill me? I spurn your old glass! I'll 
throw these roses out and use this vase! 
It looks like a regular Pilsener hod.” 

“Only over my dead body,” challenged 
June. “Some unknown admirer sent me 
those few poor posies yesterday, and they 
stay right there.” 

“Elaine,” commanded Elsie, like the 
mother of a wrangling brood, “do as I 
said in the first place. Give Mr. Holt 
your glass and use a cup.” 

The child obeyed with almost tearful 
resentment. It was hard to have one’s 
youth and juniority thus continually ex- 
posed while he was present. 


EACE was restored, and Elsie com- 

menced to serve the bubbling subject 
of so much prayerful solicitude. Briscoe 
closed his eyes over the first mouthful. 

“Holt, you pretty near ruined it,” he 
reproached, a moment later, “but it’s a 
dream ; most gorgeous thing I ever threw 
a lip over. Elsie, you’re a wonder.” He 
beamed upon her with an expression of just 
having realized for the first time comely 
who they had with them. 

For a while conversation languished. 
Then as Elsie started making the second 
round it revived. Holt and June kept up 
a running fire, criticising each other’s man- 
ners and chiding each other liberally, with 
a freedom from constraint and an evident 
enjoyment that revealed the intimacy of 
their relationship. 

“T say,” cried Holt, presently, to the 
table at large, “‘this crowd must get to- 
gether sometime at the ‘Ship’ in Venice.” 

“Oh, let’s!” cried June, as the proposal 
was greeted with cheers. 

A moment later Holt slapped his knee 
as if he had suddenly thought of something, 
and seized June’s hand. 

“Come in here a minute,” he cried, get- 
ting up. “I’ve got a secret to tell you.” 
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He pulled her to her feet and, laughing, 
they ran into the living room, hand in hand 
like two children. He could be heard 
growling for a moment and then they were 
back again, giggling. 

“Well, spill it, spill it!” 
MacDonnell. 

“Then why is a secret, please?” asked 
June. 

“To spread information in the shortest 
possible time,” said Elsie. 

So the evening passed. 

When the company had at last gone, and 
Elaine had dropped into bed, Elsie and 
June took off their dresses and washed the 
dishes. 

“Oh, wasn’t it lovely!” cried the latter, 
her eyes still glowing. “Everyone is so 
jolly and good and friendly. Isn’t it won- 
derful just to be alive!” 

“Yes,” replied Elsie, non-committally, 
and took a fresh towel. Then after a 
ruminative pause: ‘Everybody is all those 
things as long as they get what they want 
in this world, especially men. And the 
bigger the men, the more they want, and 
the more determined they are to get it.” 

“Rave on, Mrs. Pankhurst.” 

“And so far as I can learn,” continued 
Elsie, unmoved, “Holt’s no better than the 
rest of ’em.” 

“Oh 

“Yes. You and he are pretty good 
friends. Everybody can see that. And of 
course you’re engaged to Paul Temple.” 
She set away a stack of plates. “It’s your 
business entirely, pet, but I just Guage 
I’d tell you.’ 

June laughed happily. 

“Foolish girl,” she said. “You’re a dear, 
but don’t you worry for a minute. I never 
forget.” 


commanded 


” 


"THE thing of note about the law of per- 

spective is that the object diminishes 
in ratio with the distance it is removed. 
What is nearest looms the largest, regard- 


less of its real value. 
this law. : 

There is a perspective of the emotions 
as of Nature, and it is equally immutable. 
Stephen Holt was the nearest object to 
June’s inner eye, and it was inevitable that 
he should gradually assume dimensions of 
importance. 

The Welsh rarebit party in the bungalow 
seemed to mark a stage in the development 


One cannot change 
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of their relations. After it in fairly rapid 
succession, came two or three gatherings of 
the same congenial crowd, once at ‘The 
Ship,” as Holt’s guests, and once in Bris- 
coe’s bachelor apartment, where he did all 
the honors himself. 

It was not, however, until one warm aft- 
ernoon in late April that June glimpsed 
for a moment how far they had drifted. 

Chance threw them together alone. June 
had been working at the “ranch” all day 
when a telephone message from the studio 
in the middle of the afternoon summoned 
her to town for night work. 

That same day Holt had been going over 
the management of the “ranch” ignorant of 
her presence, and came out to his car just 
as June appeared. His instantaneous offer 
to drive her in to the studio was accepted. 

They came in by way of Wilshire Boule- 
vard, and-at the Los Angeles Country Club, 
a great, gray, rambling pile surrounded by 
a rainbow of flowers on a hill top, Holt 
turned his roadster up the driveway. 

“I’m simply parched,” he said, by way 
of explanation. ‘“You’ve plenty of time to 
rest and drink something, haven’t you?” 

She was not expected at the studio until 
after dinner, and the prospect was too in- 
viting to refuse. Drawing up at the motor 
entrance in the rear, he directed her to go 
through the building to the front terrace, 
and to wait for him there while he parked 
the car. 

She did so, experiencing an immediate 
sense of rest in the high, oak-panelled 
rooms, whose cool darkness was relieved by 
gleaming silver trophies. As always, and 
now more than ever, things of luxury ap- 
pealed to June. And it was Holt who had 
always supplied them. 

On the concrete terrace, quite deserted, 
she went to a wicker table beside the bal- 
ustrade and seated herself in one of the 
cushioned easy chairs. Then she remem- 
bered a letter from Paul she had carried 
all day without a chance to read, and drew 
it from her bag. 

She did not attempt to read it even now, 
but glanced hurriedly through the pages 
to assure herself that he was well and that 
his work was ending satisfactorily ; for the 
Mexican picture was practically finished, 
and Paul expected to leave for New York 
within a few days. 

She had satisfied herself on these points, 
when she heard Holt’s step and re-folded 











As he sank into the chair be- 


the letter. 
side -her, he removed his cap with a sigh 
of relief and motioned the attendant stand- 
ing at the door. 

“A Scotch and soda, and a bottle of 
ginger ale,’ he ordered, knowing June’s 


choice without asking. Then he glimpsed 
the masculine handwriting on the sheets 
that were disappearing into the envelope, 
and smiled. “Governments get rich be- 
cause lovers have to repeat themselves!” he 
said. 

She shook the letter with a little pout. 

“T haven’t had a chance to read it yet,” 
she complained. 

“Go ahead. Don’t mind me.” 

“No, I'll wait.” 


LITTLE silence fell, and for a bit 

they sat lookifg off across the expanse 
of rich valley, with its clusters of oil der- 
ricks, to the green and brown foothills in 
the North. Far away the houses of Holly- 
wood looked like toys and, nearer, those of 
Beverly Hills clustered about its great 
hotel. The middleground was a patch- 
work quilt of farms, alive with crawling 
teams, and nearby was the golf course, its 
greens vivid with gay blazers and white 
flannels. 

Holt laughed. 

“T wonder why is love anyway?” he 
asked, suddenly. ‘‘The wise ones say it’s 
Nature having her way with us, and that 
she takes any advantage she can. Well, 
I believe that—the last part of it, anyway. 
She’s a treacherous devil, Nature.” 

“Perhaps. But she gives us the greatest 
gift in the world.” 

“And man out of pure gratitude invents 
the divorce court. People gallop into mar- 
riage as unreasoningly as horses into a 
fire.” 

The waiter appeared and served their 
drinks. When Holt had signed the card 
and the man had gone, June said: 

“That isn’t fair. The great majority of 
people, people you never hear about, make 
their choice and stick by it.” 

“Pride! Nothing else. And this making 
their choice you talk about is the biggest 
joke of the lot. It’s usually about as much 
real choice as the number the little ball 
stops at on a roulette wheel. Take your- 
self, for instance. By what law of reason 
_ or sense are you engaged to be married? 
What did you know of the world, or of 
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men, when you came down from the North 
with your whole future salted away?” 

He drank slowly from his frosted glass 
and then regarded her with half whimsical, 
half serious, blue eyes. 


T was the first time he had ever alluded 

to Paul directly or indirectly, but June 
did not resent his words. Something im- 
personal in his manner robbed them of 
presumption, and besides the growing inti- 
macy of the two had gradually increased 
their freedom to touch on personal mat- 
ters. Still she felt that this was, in a way, 
a challenge. 

“T am engaged to Paul because I love 
him,” she said simply. 

“Listen,” he _ replied. “Suppose I 
awarded a contract to a firm without ask- 
ing bids, just because I didn’t know any 
other firm. Would that be fair to my- 
self ?” 

“No-o, I suppose not. But this isn’t a 
parallel case. Love is a matter of feeling.” 

“That’s where Nature got in her crazy 
work. Under the circumstances of what 
happened in the North—and I say this with 
all respect—any other man who had done 
what Paul did—and there are a great many 
in the world equal to it—would have won 
your love, wouldn’t he? You had no 
choice, June.” 

“T don’t want any choice,” she said, 
loyally. 

He shook his head, smiling at her. 

“That’s prejudice.” 

She shook her head in turn. 
love,” she said. 

Still, she could not escape the under- 
lying reasonableness of his argument. In- 
experienced in casuistry, she felt the lack 
of logic in her stand, forgetting that love, 
in the last analysis, is, like religion, a mat- 
ter of faith. 

As she absently watched the bubbles rise 
in her glass, she remembered the incidents 
that had marked the growth of her love for 
Paul, and recalled that, through them all, 
his had been the attitude of giving. Love 
had meant to him not selfishness, but un- 
selfishness, even sacrifice. And yet, as Holt 
said, could one of a hundred other men 
have been as great in those moments? 

She did not know what tothink .. . 
Had she pledged her life unfairly? She 
felt for the first time how much her new 
experiences had broadened her, and opened 
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up new vistas of understanding and 
development. In every ordinary circum- 
stance of life—in food, clothing, amuse- 
ments—her opportunities for choice were 
infinitely greater than ever before; she was 
bewildered by the opulence of selection. 
Were, then, the opportunities for the most 
important choice of all equally great and 
deserving of discrimination? she asked her- 
self. The thought frightened her a little. 

“Why do you say this to me?” she asked, 
almost in anger. 

He met her gaze steadily. 

“Because I must. What I have told you 
is the truth, but you haven’t realized it 

It’s time you did, because you’ve 
been unfair to both of us long enough.” 
‘There came a sudden change in his voice, 
almost a thickness. “You don’t know what 
you are to me, June, how wonderful, differ- 
ent from any girl I’ve ever known! 

You're a forest lover, and a Princess, and 
a kid sister, all in one and— 

“Stephen !’’ She used the name instinct- 
ively. ‘Please. You mustn’t talk like this 
to me—” 

“Ves, I must! That’s the trouble.” He 
laughed unsteadily. ‘“‘Remember that night 
on the island, when I told you I was going 
to love you, and you were going to love 
me?” He leaned towards her, his eyes 
bright with the fire of excitement, and the 
whole tremendous force of his vital being 
compelling her. ‘Well, I was more or less 
fooling then, because it amused me, but I’m 
not fooling now! I love you. You know 
it! And you’re going to loveme. You are, 
I tell you! What chance have you 
had to love? None! But you’re going to 
have one now.” 

The girl sat motionless, almost fasci- 
nated, while the thought flashed through 
her brain: “To think that I1—/—should 
mean this to Aim! That he should love 
me !” 

The music of his passion was sweet to 
her. For a moment she basked. Then 
the thorough realization came and she 
started awake. 

“Stephen,” she cried, tensely, a little 
pale, but with eyes steady and fearless, 
“you mustn’t talk to me like this. I won’t 
have it. If I’ve been to blame for your 
misunderstanding anything—” 

“You haven’t. I’ve understoed every- 
thing from the first.” 

“Then you must understand that this is 


the end of any such talk between us! I 
am going to marry Paul Temple.” 

As she watched, his face suddenly as- 
sumed ‘the hard, ruthless look that she had 
seen upon it twice before. 

“You can marry whomever you want to,” 
he told her with grim quietness, “but you’re 
going to love me!” Then with a character- 
istic change, and a cheerful grin, “And 
now let’s talk of something pleasant.” 


CHAPTER XI 


ALIFORNIA had bloomed. Her whole 
imperial length lay under the sky in 
stripes and patches of pigment. The can- 
yons were silvery with myriad white blos- 
soms of the scrub growth, and the grassy 
slopes were a carpet of starry wild flowers, 
blue and pink and yellow. The sunny glow 
of wild mustard lay in great brush strokes 
on the hillsides, and outlined the windings 
of the roads. Poppies sowed the wheat 
with new minted gold. In town, roses 
bloomed in tumbling profusion, as thick 
as dandelions. Acacia trees had flowered, 
and the fruit blossoms with their giddy 
fragrances were gone. Orange picking was 
past its prime, and now the ranchers were 
plowing and harrowing the vast expanses 
of dark, rich soil, secure in the knowledge 
that the rains had finished for the year. 

Motion picture producers were happy. 
All lensing was done outdoors. The Kleig- 
lights and Cooper-Hewitts were idle, ex- 
cept for occasional night work, and the 
“Don’t Shoot” flag moldered in its locker. 
There were, of course, the usual days of 
“high fog,” when a mist far above the 
earth falsely hinted at rain, but these had 
lost their terrors for the experienced, for 
the fog, obeying the laws of its being, 
always drifted harmlessly out to sea. 

At the Graphic studio times were good: 
recent pictures had been popular, several 
competitors had decently gone into bank- 
ruptcy, and considerable promising mate- 
rial had been got under contract, both hu- 
man and literary. But the chief joy note 
of the season was reserved for a noon early 
in May. 

June and Elsie were standing in the 
dressing-room “street” discussing some de- 
tail of the morning’s work with Briscoe, 
when there came a loud cry of female joy 
behind them in a slightly hoarse voice. 
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“Gawd love you, but you’re a sight for 
sore eyes! I been fed up on scenery, but 
there was nothin’ like this!” 

They turned and all three gave little 
_ exclamations of amazement. 

“Goldie Burke, you old dear!” cried 
June, in delighted welcome. 

The lady, who was really past her first 
youth, and had played “mother” parts with 
the Graphic Company during the work in 
the North, rushed upon them with flooding 
emotion and kissed them repeatedly, in- 
cluding Briscoe. Her dress, as always, was 
a revelation of coming styles, and her care- 
fully blonde hair was elaborately coiffed. 
She exhaled the aroma of her favorite mint 
gum. 

For a moment the babel of astonished 
greetings ruled. Then Goldie, with a little 
cry of “Oh. I forgot! I knew I would!’ 
‘turned to a tall melancholy young man who 
all this while had stood silently in the 
background. 

“Folks, this is my new husband, Ed!” 
she announced. 

The gaping speechlessness of astonish- 
ment fell. Goldie married! Embarked for 
the third time upon the vital voyage! June 
attempted to bridge the silence that could 
no longer be ignored. 

“What a delightful surprise, Mr. 
Burke!’ she began cordially, and then 
stopped confusedly. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Goldie laughed, 
‘with her inexhaustible good nature, “I 
don’t blame you. He has got his own name 
to make, hasn’t he?” 

“But what brought you out here?” This 
was Elsie who stood now with her arm 
about the other’s waist. 

“Ed’s work. He was engaged in New 
York to play juveniles out here, and I— 
well, of course, you know I’ve always said 
a woman’s place was by her husband’s 
side.” She made a little gesture of submis- 
sion and lowered her eyes with decent 
humility. 

“But you’re going to work too, aren’t 
you, Goldie?” 

“Well, I guess! I’d look fine doin’ a 
domestic part, with a blue egg in one hand 
and a bunch of punctured socks in the 
other, wouldn’t I?” 

“You’ve done it often enough in pic- 
tures.”’ 

“But I was a ‘mother’ then,” she minced, 
and burst into a roar of laughter. ‘Mr. 
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Burke” studied the dressing rooms above 
him with deep interest. 


N the midst of the hilarity, June glanced 
down the “street” and gave a little ex-. 
clamation. 

‘You arrived in good company, Goldie. 
Marcia Trent’s back.” 

“Oh, say, where is that pill? I want to 
lamp a human bein’ that draws down a 
thousand a week for the stuff she pulls!” 

June pointed out the star in front of 
her dressing-room door some hundred feet 
away. 

“Cheer up, Tom,”’> comforted Elsie, 
aside, ‘‘you’ve got another day of life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. Her 
new picture doesn’t start till tomorrow.” 

Marcia Trent had arrived that morning 
from a three weeks’ trip with her company 
to Bear Valley, where she had been film- 
ing a feud story laid in the Kentucky moun- 
tains. This expedition was the direct result 
of her conflict with Briscoe, for, so serious 
an issue had she made of her defeat, that 
Holt had considered it better, both for 
the star and the general studio discipline, 
to separate her for a while from the di- 
rector and let the air clear. Accordingly, 
Briscoe had remained at the studio, and 
the Bear Valley crowd had gone out under 
Joe Williams. But now she was to return 
to Briscoe’s direction. 

After the comparative discomforts of 
primitive surroundings, Marcia was glad to 
be back at the studio; to see the streets 
bright and moving with the peoples of the 
earth, the half-open dressing-room doors 
where men and women read, or gathered 
for the endless gossip, or played cards. It 
called her as strongly as the scent of tan- 
bark stirs the circus trouper. 

In her own dressing-room, while her 
maid unpacked her bags and restored to it 
a look of occupancy, she greeted her friends 
who commenced to drop in as the news of 
her arrival spread. They came in as they 
could; a few of the “leads” of both sexes, 
several of the more ambitious minor people 
who hoped eventually to enlist her influ- 
ence in their behalf, and a young girl-of 
about Elaine Drake’s age who was in the 
throes of a schoolgirl ‘“‘crush” on the star ; 
a delirium that found expression in con- 
stant attendance upon her, and imitation 
of her clothes, voice, and mannerisms. 

From these Marcia commenced to glean 
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the news of events since her departure, 
picking up a bit here and there as a hen 
picks up scattered grain. Al Quigley, a 
heavy, had quit after a row with one of 
the directors ; Helen Wright, a minor play- 
er was going to marry an assistant camera 
man; Marguerite French, leading woman 
of the Eastern Graphics had gone over to 
Al Bergman’s Stellar Company, at a figure 
said to have made even the press agent’s 
typewriter stammer when he came to write 
the announcement; everybody had heard 
that June Magregor was going to be starred 
pretty soon. 

This was little Queenie Gilmore’s con- 
tribution, and she interpreted it in the light 
of her own blind loyalty and worship. 

“It’s easy enough to see why they sent 
you off to the mountains, you poor darling! 
It was just to get you out of the way so as 
to give her achance. And they say Holt’s 
rushing her to beat the band, too.” 


ARCIA TRENT’S heart seemed to 

stand still for a moment. This was 
the first time she had heard any rumor 
linking June’s name with Holt’s, and the 
gossip disturbed her. If it were true, 
events had indeed progressed since her de- 
parture—events gravely serious to herself. 
As soon as she could she dismissed the 
mooning girl. 

Judging from the fact that nothing defi- 
nite was known and very little hinted re- 
garding her own association with Holt, 
and knowing Holt’s secretive methods, she 
was half convinced that this rumor was 
false. Still, to learn the truth of the mat- 
ter, she that afternoon felt out Tim Barr, 
_ her fountain-head of knowledge. 

In her absence he had watched over her 
interests with characteristic devotion, and 
now furnished -startling information. 
There had been several parties at which 
Holt and June had both been present, and 
once the pair had been alone together at 
the Country Club. 

“T know one of the stewards out there,” 
he offered in proof, “and of course he 
knows Holt—everybody does. He asked 
me who was the girl Holt was rushing, 
and I said I didn’t know. Then he de- 
scribed her, and of course I knew it was 
Magregor. ‘Well,’ this fellow said, ‘Holt 
must be nuts over that dame; he certainly 
looked mushy enough, and he seemed to 
be workin’ the tremolo stop overtime.’ ” 
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When Barr had gone, Marcia went back 
to her dressing-room to think and to face 
this new and startling situation. It touched 
her life in its most vital issue for, leaving 
out all personal considerations, she saw 
that it threatened her long established posi- 
tion as autocrat of the Graphic studio, a 
position achieved through Holt’s invisible 
influence, and dependent for its mainte- 
nance upon that influence. 

With its loss she knew that her prestige 
would go. She would continue to be a 
Graphic star—as long as her pictures con- 
tinued to make money she would be that— 
but her power for influence and favoritism 
would dissolve; and this to Marcia’s im- 
mature soul was unendurable. 

She experienced, too, but in a lesser de- 
gree, anger at the thought of losing Holt. 
He had been endowed with the power to 
awaken love in women, and he had aroused 
more than mere ambition in her. Though 
harboring very few illusions regarding 
men, she yet possessed the feminine in- 
stinct to cling to the one she had conquered, 
and she clung thus to Holt. 


AS a result of these cogitations, Marcia’s 

long smoldering personal and profes- 
sional jealousy of June flamed up into an 
inflexible determination to crush her, and 
she constantly sought the means. She had 
not forgotten Briscoe’s earlier triumph over 
her, and her promise to “get even’ for it, 
but now her desire for revenge centered on 
the girl rather than the man. Still, she 
realized that to damage June’s career 
would accomplish her double purpose, since 
it was plain that Briscoe’s future happiness 
hung upon June’s success. 

What form her retaliation was to take, 
Marcia could not determine off hand, for 
she saw that such an achievement was not 
a matter of a moment or of an impulse; 
that it would require thought, and care, 
and skill. In the hope of a more thorough 
triumph, she suppressed her first angry de- 
sire for an open scandal, and sought a 
subtler way. 

It was some time before the simple and 
obvious course presented itself to her. 
Then she thought of Paul Temple and 
drew a quick little breath of inspiration. 

There was nothing secret about June’s 
engagement; everybody knew of it. But 
there was much unknown, even unguessed 


(Continued on page 173) 
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William H. Thompson 
does his best screen work 
in “‘The Eye of the 
Night,’’ but the piece is 
significant for its revel- 
ation of Marjory Wilson, 
an ingenue who com- 
bines real girlishness 
with splendid emotion. 
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THE YEAR’S ACTING: A REVIEW 
OF PERSONAL PERFORMANCES 


By Julian Johnson 


HE “fiscal year” is not the only 
| twelvemonth which makes a face at 
the calendar and ends topsy-turvily in 
early summer. The first flash of hot 
weather sees the end of the theatrical year ; 
and while the movie camp boastfully pro- 
claims itself perpetual as a Klondike palace 
of chance, there are no more reasonable 
days in which to survey the grand collection 
of impersonative reflections than the long 
days, the lazy days, of July or August. 
The daylight platform is not completely 
dissevered from the sunless stage. So, as 
the theatrical managers are now making 
their 1916-17 plans, rehearsing their new 
pieces and hiring their actors, the photoplay 
padrones are casting about for wider fields, 
mechanical innovations, bigger productions, 
new people. ; 
Considered en masse, the interpretative 
performances of the camera year aggregate 
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more acting than the English-speaking the- 
atre ever saw in a decade. As an artistic 
distillation, this vast volume shrinks pro- 
digiously, but there remains an essence of 
much good acting, some very fine acting, 
and a few really great characterizations. 

The most significant single event has 
been the complete collapse of the notion 
that a fairly good footlight performer 
must necessarily be great before the camera. 
A few actors made genuine screen successes. 
The majority made themselves ridiculous, 
and almost broke their awe-stricken movie 
managers. 


MONG ‘the really distinguished per- 
formances of the year what shall we 
first consider—Wilfred Lucas’s marvellous 
characterization in ‘‘Acquitted,” or Mabel 
Normand’s bulwarking of all the Keystone 
comedy with her own slender shoulders? 
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Ethel Clayton’s inimitable human portrait, 
in ‘Dollars and the Woman,” or Charlie 
Chaplin’s unfaltering rise to world-wide 
fame? We might with propriety make any 
of this quartet the opener; while some of 
the year’s acting achievements have been 
concentrated in single parts, other triumphs 
have been the quieter but no less certain 
victories of steady, consistent playing. 

Very few people outside the profession 
realize what Mabel Normand has meant to 
the Keystone organization; not that her 
comic excellencies are not apparent in any 
given part, but who, among the merely 
entertained, asks why and wherefore? ‘The 
theory that the playgoer asks only to laugh, 
or to emote, is, rightly or wrongly, the 
cornerstone of the show business. It is 
neither exaggeration nor personal tribute 
to say that Mabel Normand knows more 

about screen comedy, 
Francis X. Bush. and has made _ better 
man as Mr. Romeo, screen comedy, than any 
@ Robert W. Cham- woman actively photo- 
bers gentleman who cee 
lived in Verona graphed. ‘This statement 
during the Seven- is merely a cool appraisal. 
teenth Century. Who pulled ‘My Valet” 

through the breakers of 
failure? Mabel Normand. Who put the 
legerdemain of appeal into “Stolen Magic,” 
and the charm of the romantically ridicu- 
lous into “Fatty and Mabel Adrift’? 
Mabel Normand. And who—if you'll par- 
don a backward jump of more than a year— 
gave lovely relief to Chaplin and Dressler 
in “Tillie’s Punctured Romance’? Nor- 
mand, surnamed Mabel. Her few Fort Lee 
pictures have made us wish for more fre- 
quent appearances. 

You have not seen on any silversheet a 
single piece of acting surpassing Wilfred 
Lucas’s impersonation of the persecuted 
book-keeper in “Acquitted.” If I may 
quote the eminent PHoTopLAY MAGAZINE: 
‘“Lucas’s marvellous fidelity to type has 
never been surpassed in photodrama. Here 
is a man you and I know. He belongs to 
every American town. Let calamity hit 
him, and he performs according to pro- 
gramme. Otherwise, he brings up _ his 
decent, inconspicuous family in a decent, 
inconspicuous way. He never does any- 
thing worthy of note. He gets his name in 
the local papers when he is born, when he 
is married, when his firm gives him a din- 
ner or an uncomfortable watch on the 
twentieth anniversary of his faithful serv- 











ice—and when he dies.” 
annal! 

I can think of only one companion- 
piece to Lucas’s book-keeper: Kathlyn 
Williams’s Mrs. Cortlandt, in Colin 
Campbell’s production of “The Ne’er- 
Do-Well.” Here was an impersona- 
tion of the subtlest and finest kind; an 
impression painted in almost. invisi- 
ble strokes; a pantomimic character 
devoid of gesticulation ; an optic crea- 
tion in which the creator vouchsafed 
psychic effects instead of the sign-lan- 
guage of motion. 

Ethel Clayton I have mentioned. 
There was nothing Claytonianly new 
in the purveying of author Terhune’s 
heroine; Ethel Clayton did much the 
same work in her own domestic drama 
series last season, but latterly this play 
and ‘The Great Divide’’—to a far less 
degree—alone served to indicate what 
fine arts are slumbering within her well- 
coiffed head. 

George Beban’s viol of talent seems 
to have a single string, yet what beau- 
tiful variations, what harmonics, what 
chromatics of laughter and tears he 
can summon from it! ‘The simple, 
child-like Breton peasant of ‘The 
Pawn of Fate’ was the simple, childish 
Italian grocer of ‘Pasquale,’ yet so 
exquisitely drawn was each character 
that each seemed absolutely individual. 
Here was shadow-acting with the 
abundant character of a well-worded 
book personage. 

The only criticism we can level at 
Mr. Chaplin’s comediettas is a lack of 
finish and a lack of that serious touch 
which Mr. Chaplin can so superbly bestow. 
What, after all, is the Chaplin seriousness ? 
Merely his natural sincerity applied to a 
serious situation. The proof of comedy is 
a situation not funny. Your insincere, 
get-the-money “artist”? vanishes in thin air 
when asked to put over anything except the 
vacant guffaw. Mr. Chaplin can, if he will, 
summon the tear as deftly as he can lure the 
smile. He is a fun-maker not ashamed of 
his happy business. Our hat is off to him; 
may he go farther, slower, a little more 
thoughtfully. He is original. And he is 
what no other screen player of any country 
has ever been: he is universal. He can 
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summon a laugh from an Arab or a China- 
man, an Igorrote or an Eskimo, as easily as 
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Mary MacLaren, a Lois Weber discovery, in Miss Weber's 
remarkable play, ““Shoes.” Here is a play big in thought 
and treatment—marred by melodramatic crudities. 


he does from the American peace-eater 
and the European soldier. 

Speaking of comedy: the dumb stage has 
never had so quick, big and wholesome a 
triumph as that of Douglas Fairbanks. And 
that without especially good vehicles. Fair- 
banks’ success has been in his assumption 
of brisk American boys who were blind to 
obstacles, deaf to the quavering voice of 
fear, ready with the left hook, strong for 














chicken garnished with mar- 
riage license, and 
constantly, com- 
pletely ablink 
in dazzling 
smiles. When 
Fairbanks 
came to the 

screen he 
was the 
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Arthur Ashley and Frances Nelson in “‘What Happened at 22.’’ This crime 
story, logical, baffling, dramatic, is so far ahead of recent releases of the same 
general nature that there is no comparison. 


most popular young American actor of virile 
tvype—playless. In his first year on the 
screen he has always played himself. Won't 
someone please write a regular two-dimen- 
sion classic for D. F.? 

An even more boyish type of boy found 
its ideal, this year, in lovable “Charlie” 
Ray. No actor has had a greater personal 
success than Ray’s in “The Coward.” No 
play of his since has approached that thrill- 
ing adventure, though ‘The Deserter”’ has 
an appeal which even its morbidity cannot 
dim. 

Mary Pickford has accomplished an eerie 
feat: she has remained the photoplay queen, 
the regal personage of black-and-white— 
without any plays! Her few vehicles this 
season have been of no moment; her sub- 
sequent vacation, distractingly long. Yet, 
such is the Pickford individuality, so com- 
pelling is her gentle art, that she is still the 
arch-actress of pictures. The new amalga- 
mation in which she has just found her- 
self vigorously afloat should do real things 
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for her in the year to 
come. 

Lillian Walker’s per- 
formance in ‘‘Green Stock- 
ings” is of a piece with 
Wilfred Lucas’s sudden 
flash in ‘‘Acquitted.” Both 
were players of experi- 
ence, reputation, long and 
steady endeavor. Both, 
quite unexpectedly, offered 
an interpretation which 
was a gem of humanity as 
well as flawless technique. 
Miss Walker’s repose, her 
elegance, her surety of 
touch should make ‘‘Green 
Stockings” a permanent 
record. 

So with the misbegotten 
“Don Quixote,” Fine Arts’ 
most unworthy attempt 
among the masterpieces. 
From this welter of key- 
stonery by an undertakers’ 
convention, Fay Tincher’s 
Dulcinea shines like a 
starbeam from another 
century. The thing should 
live for this jewel of im- 
personationalone. Fay 
Tincher visualized Cerv- 
antes. She became the 
little serving maid of the dying Middle 
Ages; in her eyes was humble wonder, and 
when the senile knight caressed her cotton 
stocking with his lips it was as though 
repentant Kundry had seen The Grail glow 
crimson. 

Theodore Roberts earns a place as one of 
the really impressive performers of the year 
by no one perfect part, but by many. We 
are not decrying the Lasky excellence, nor 
the DeMille thoroughness, nor the valiance 
of the Hollywood ensemble, when we say 
that the camp on Selma avenue is inex- 
pressibly fortunate in the posessor of the 
most reliable, most intelligent all-around 
character-maker in motion pictures. Rob- 
ert’s parts have not been of equal vitality, 
but in every one of them—father or fiend, 
Russian or Iowan, Thespian or diplomat— 
he has injected indescribable power, claritv 
of expression and a learned understanding 
quite foreign to character parts in the 
films. 

Tyrone Power, traveling from Selig to 
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Universal, hits third speed Wa 
under the direction of Lois fim 
Weber. As an embodiment 
of austere authority, ma- 
ture force and iron gen- 
tility Power stands alone. 
It is a significant note that 
he has not yet played any 
part which approaches his 
possibilities in character- 
ization and power. All he 
needs to make a nation- 
wide explosion is a two- 
fisted author. 

Harry Morey, a name it 
has been the pleasure of 
this cackler’s corner to 
feelingly inscribe more 
than once, appeared to 
enter a new phase in the 
recent play, “The Law 
Decides.” ‘To this piece 
he brought all of his 
old, indescribable virility, 
buckled into a visualiza- 
tion of the primitive man 
in the corsets and lingerie 
of civilization. 

Geraldine Farrar’s three 
Lasky plays were inground 
more than a year ago; yet 
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now autographing much 
more celluloid, a résumé 
of the gift she gave the 
screen is not inapropos. As a blazing ex- 
pression of physical beauty, of the dramatic 
value of movement, and as a demonstrator 
of real pantomime, Geraldine Farrar is 
alone and unequaled. New to the screen, 
she made a lasting and immediate hit, a hit 
apart from her operatic celebrity, because 
she brought to the canvas tints it had 
never reflected. 





[ is hard to draw the line of correct 

demarcation between work which is ex- 
cellent and work which is really surpassing. 

However you rank them, you will admit 
that this year’s end finds the reputation and 
popularity of these people distinctly and 
deservedly advanced. 

For instance: the Drews, Sidney and Mrs. 
Sidney. A year ago floundering in rather 
uncertain mediums, the Drew advent at 
Metro marked the arrival of comedy scripts 


M. Chaplin and Mlle. Purviance in the newest Chaplin expression, 


“The Vagabond.’’ 


which were really authored. Now, this hus- 
band and wife are presenting problems of 
everyday: domesticity which often wax up- 
roarious in the untangling. We are sort of 
funny, after all, in our relations with the 
butcner, the baker, the cook and the swell 
family next door. Drew is putting a micro- 
scope on an apartment-house. 

For instance: Roscoe Arbuckle. Half a 
dozen years ago Arbuckle was learning the 
Shakesperean essentials by being bumped 
all over cheap stock opera stages. Some 
time later he began filling up the celluloid. 
A little after that he floated under Mack 
Sennett’s wand. He was not ashamed to be 
a pupil. He has been an apt pupil. He is 
now the best of Keystone’s sub-directors 
and one of the cleverest of Keystone’s fun- 
sters. The Keystone Fort Lee episodes are 
all his. 

We might take all of good Keystonia and 
dispose of it at once. Chester Conklin’s 
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in portraits of middle- 
aged men. 

Is Tom Mix no 
more than a rough 
rider? I believe he is 
an actor. Wait for his 
“Light of Western 
Stars.” His past year’s 
work in drama and 
comedy - drama has 
been fitting him for 
real roles. Bessie 
Eyton has held her 
place, and has dis- 
tinctly advanced, 
though she has plainly 
shown the need of 
another “Spoilers.” 
Perhaps she will find 
the vehicle in ‘The 
Crisis.” 

Theda Bara has 
gained—what? A 
world-wide box-office 
following. Dramatic- 
ally, she has not ap- 
proached the mark 
she set under Herbert 
Brenon’s direction in 
“The Clemenceau 
Case,” and “The 
Kreutzer Sonata.” 
Virginia Pearson, 











Ann Pennington, in “* Susie Snowflake.”’ 
without an appropriate picture play. 


“Mr. Walrus” is more than a misfit suit, a 
sly wink and a motorman’s eyebrow on the 
upper lip. It is a real and uproarious char- 


acter. Fred Mace and Charles Murray 
are on the credit side of the ledger. 


So is Minta Durfee, the shapely Mrs. 
Arbuckle. 

At the World studios Alice Brady has 
done much fine and consistent work. ‘There 
is a frightened little note of pathos, a bird- 
like insistence to please, which is half the 
charm of this girl’s acting. Gerda Holmes, 
coming out of a year’s lethargy, shows 
splendid possibilities in ‘“The Chain Invisi- 
ble.” Frances Nelson, in such plays as 
“What Happened at 22,” has proven an 
ingenue of serious dramatic ability as well 
as statuette size and 1800-volt sex. Frank 
Sheridan shows in “The Struggle,” and in 
a few other pieces, what he can accomplish 


Here is a bright little star so far 
** Susie ’’ 


whom we may de- 
scribe as a college- 
educated ‘‘vamp,”’ evi- 
dences a worthy desire 
to put character into her evil portrayals. In 
“Blazing Love” she grew old before one’s 
eyes—grew old more truly and terribly than 
any actress whom we have ever seen essay 
public ageing. Dorothy Bernard, one of 
the loveliest of young leading women, has 
not only doubled, but has at least trebled 
her popularity as well as her artistic ef- 
fectiveness since she has entered the Fox 
ranks. 

At Laskyville the interpretative institu- 
tion seems to have moved ahead en masse. 
A year ago, who had heard of the generally 
adored ‘‘Wallie” Reid? This brief word of 
appreciation may also serve as a croak of 
warning—Reid’s great acting with larrar 
has not been duplicated in recent photo- 
plays. Why? Sessue Hayakawa has carved 
an ivory niche of appreciation in which he 
sits securely. Hayakawa is wiser than Reid 


was dreadful. 
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in that he works for a new “rep” in every 
piece. So does his wife, that Oriental doll 
in Lucile frocks: ‘Tsuru Aoki. Victor 
Moore, despite a vehicle or two of deadly 
dullness, wields laughter pretty much as he 
will. Raymond Hatton, the chronic mean 
guy, has dispensed an adorable double dis- 
tillation of villainy from California of the 
Bear Flag day to Petrograd, the revamped 
Petersburg. And as a modest and faultless 
orchestral instrument in this fine ensemble, 
let us not forget James Neill. Blanche 
Sweet is emerging from her sulks. Cleo 
Ridgely has responded to the directoral 
megaphone with beauty plush dash. ‘Thom- 
as Meighan is making distinct advances, 
and Tom Foreman has, on the whole, done 
admirable acting. 

From Inceville William S. Hart has 
blazoned across the motion picture sky a 
newer, finer type of Westerner. than the 
screen ever knew. Louise Glaum, the cham- 
pion dance-hall “vamp,” has wrought ar- 
tistic destruction in many a fictional camp. 
Bessie Barriscale, giving a lot of splendid 
characterization to many fairly good pieces, 
appears to wait only the 


sterling vehicle for 
a repetition of her 


“Cup of Life” sensa- 
tion. J. Barney 
Sherry has been 
as staunch in 
Ince’s service as 
Roberts in Lasky’s. 
At Fine Arts 
pieces like 
“The Peni- 
tentes” have 
demon- 
strated 


ty 





Lewis S. Stone (left) in “According to the Code.’? 


the spiritual fineness of Seena Owen’s dra- 
matic sensibilities. Lillian Gish has been 
completely outclassed, lately, by her roguish 
little sister Dorothy; ‘Susan Rocks the 
Boat,” “Little Menie’s Romance” and 
“Betty of Greystone” are a fine trio of 
Dorothyisms. Norma Talmadge, too, has 
put the best of her shapely feet forward 
in her longest stride of accomplishment. 
(Which is Norma Talmadge’s best foot ?) 
At Essanay, despite a desperately bad 
serial, Edna Mayo has more firmly in- 
trenched herself in popular favor than ever. 
Much credit is due, too, to those sterling 
actors I. H. Calvert and Ernest Maupain. 
Really—the list of progressors and pro- 
gressees is quite illimitable. We have Helen 
Holmes and J. P. MacGowan, forsaking 
mechanical thrills for real drama in the 
Spearman stories; John Barrymore, in 
such uproarious concoctions as ‘The Red 
Widow ;” “Dot” Kelly, a splendid actress 
full blown from the ingenue bud, in “The 
Law Decides;’” Bushman and Bayne, a 


progress sometimes uncertain artistically, 
but undoubtedly large in the favor-general. 
There is that 






darling ingenue, Marguerite 


¥ 
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Courtot, now sheltered in the Famous fold. 

As a type of the younger actors who are 
not stars and will not be, but whose pains- 
taking delineations are the underlying sub- 
stance of the profession, I might mention 
Nigel DeBrullier, a young Californian with 
a grave liking for character—and a knack 
for it, too. DeBrullier’s wide range of 
work is best shown in his Felipe, in 
“Ramona,” and the Italo-American banker, 
in ‘‘Pasquale.”’ 

O you realize how many stage celebrities 

have come screenward during the past 
year? I don’t believe you do! I didn’t, 
until I began to foot up a list which is only 
representative. 

I should say that the most brilliantly suc- 
cessful of all is Fannie Ward. Here is a 
woman whose first bloom of youth has 
long since passed, according to the cal- 
endar—a bloom which she is just enter- 
ing if we are to believe every evidence 
of the camera and every iota of per- 
sonal appearance! Never has a stage 
person thrown such enthusiasm, such 
abandon, such personality into her 
work as Miss Ward brought to pieces 
like ““The Cheat,” and ‘Tennessee’s 
Pardner.” 

Marie Doro is working valiantly, but 
has yet to equal the spontaneity and 
charm of her “Morals of Marcus,” an 
old Famous Players photoplay. Pedro 
de Cordoba flashed forth lithe and sin- 
ister alongside Farrar; then again 
into his theatrical scabbard. Charlotte 
Walker has made several good plays. 

At Inceville William H. Thompson 
has tellingly put over character after 
character. William Desmond, a Mo- 
rosco speaker, flings the C. Gardner 
Sullivan uniforms about the silversheet 
with magnificent abandon. H. B. 
Warner, as a serious per- 
former, has done the best 
work of his life in front of 
the same cameras which 
canned ‘Civilization.” 

Truly, the list of the sea- 
son’s successes is long, 
your patience and 
these pages short! 
Frank Keenan, in his 
tense plays of war or 
modern life; Forrest 
Stanley, a likable 


Blanche 
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Morosco lover; Frank Campeau, Virginia- 
eternal; Tully Marshall, a contriver of 
deviltry in odd make-ups; H. Cooper- 
Cliffe, suavest of roués; Arthur Ashley, 
awful until he became a villain; Lewis S. 
Stone, Essanay’s superbly virile capture ; 
Frederick Warde, unforgettable as Silas 
Marner; Willard Mack, Lou-Tellegen, 
Charles Ruggles, Orrin Johnson, Herschell 
Mayall—all have spoken loudly through the 
silences ! 

Among pretty, potent women behold Jane 
Grey, Grace Valentine, Olga Petrova, Gail 
Kane, Mabel Taliaferro. 

Harry Watson brought his one make-up 
and three uproarious expressions from bur- 
lesque and The Follies. 

Ham and Bud, permanent screen posses- 
sions that they seem to be, were recruited 
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The Shadow Stage 


from the land behind the asbestos curtain. 





OT all the famous folks hit the bulls- 
eye when they shot at it with a camera. 
With most of them, it seems to have been a 
case of too much fame—anything would be 
easily won in so childish and puerile a sport 
as photoplay-making! 

There was Willie Collier. Ince pulled 
him through once with the funniest set of 
captions ever shot through the magic-lan- 
tern. His own son Buster beat him to a 
frazzle in that juvenile hurricane, ‘The 
Bugle-Call.” Otherwise — muffled drums, 
please. 

There was Raymond Hitchcock, for 
whose success Mabel Normand was a vicari- 
ous sacrifice. 

There were Weber and Fields, funny in 
one picture, but as doleful in the rest as 
a couple of grave-diggers during a season 
of unexampled health. 

There was Eddie Foy, who had a con- 
tract, and got his big money notwithstand- 
ing. Mr. Fitzgerald—for such is his qui- 
escent monaker—is alleged to have mur- 
mured, as he stood against a Keystone fence, 
baffled, blinded, all but strangled during a 
preliminary pie-hurling: ‘“Throw ’em, you 
— — —! Throw ’em, for it’s going to 
cost you $1,000 a pie!” And it did, or 
thereabouts. 

And last of all: that delightful gentle- 
man, grand curtain-speaker, and footlight 
veteran—also that celluloid lemon and 
shadow ruin—DeWolf Hopper. Let us 
forbear. 

A baffling tragedy is Billie Burke’s. 
“Peggy,” with Tom Ince’s personal direc- 
tion and every opulence of equipment, did 
not get over. “Gloria’s Romance,” equally 
sumptuous, now seems doomed to the dis- 
card of unworthy things. 

And here are notables who did not get 
far in the land of story-telling shades: 
John Mason, Valli-Valli, Donald Brian, 
Anna Held, Constance Collier, Sir Herbert 
Tree, Edna Goodrich, William Gillette. 








N the bright list of real stars the year 
has created I think Bessie Love stands 
first. Here is a talent more direct, simple 
and sweetly sincere than any discovered 
since Mary Pickford. Mary Pickford and 
Bessie Love slightly resemble each other, 
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physically; spiritually there is a much 
stronger resemblance; mentally—I don’t 
know Bessie Love, so here I cease. 

Edna Purviance is more than the loveliest 
blonde in picture comedy ; she is that won- 
derful creature, a pretty girl with brains. 

Gladys Brockwell brought glowing youth 
and a tremendous dramatic talent out of 
Fine Arts early in the season. She has not 
done so much lately, but with the right play 
and the right director she is an artistic 
wager than which there is no better. 

Louise Fazenda possesses the ornamental 
physique without which no _ Keystoness 
seems fitted for that studio’s spirituelle 
atmosphere—plus that supreme comedy 
gift, an ability to draw the smile which is 
brother to a tear. 

Adda Gleason’s rendition of Ramona is 
a more than ordinarily fine effort. 

Speaking of girls—why shouldn’t we 
forget them and say something nice about 
that apotheosized jumping-jack, Al St. 
John, youngest and in some ways livest 
apostle of St. Sennett? 





ERE are some of those who have main- 

tained their places without special ad- 
vance: a statement which is of no final 
significance, for even before these lines are 
printed any one of these popular men 
and women may have had a masterwork 
cranked in. 

It seems almost impossible for Holbrook 
Blinn to find a good play. Here’s an actor 
who’s fairly ccolossal—bound to the rut of 
the commonplace by a lack of scripts. Of 
his most recent effort, ‘“The Weakness of 
Man,” a Chicago critic wrote, ““‘Why waste 
so much celluloid when there’s such a de- 
mand for washable collars?” ‘Contemptu- 
ous and perhaps flippant, but it was the 
answer. 

Harold Lockwood seems tied to plays 
more or less uninspiring, as does William 
Russell. Anna Little is where she was 
three years ago—a Western rider. Art 
Acord started a series of promising come- 
dies, but the spotlight turned elsewhere. 
Will Mary Miles Minter, she of the motion- 
less age, simply keep flashing the fine prom- 
ise which doesn’t come to fulfilment ? Nance 
O’ Neill, by ferocious swimming in a sea of 
choppy scripts, just manages to keep above 
water. 

William Farnum, at $75,000 a year, re- 
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mains on the sea-level, though his popularity 
is doubtless ever widening. Tom Santschi, 
Stuart Holmes, William Shay, House Peters 
and Bruce McRae; five dissimilar men who 
are standing still. 

Lovable ‘Tom Moore, Jack Standing, J. 
Warren Kerrigan, Eddie Lyons, Lee Moran, 





Owen Moore, Dustin Farnum—about as 
they were, a year ago. 


The ladies: Pearl White, for instance, 
is too grown-up to keep on in physical 
melos like “The Iron Claw.” One such 
she can pull up; another will pull her down. 
Edith Storey is standing still. Marguerite 
Clark, Hazel Dawn and Pauline Frederick, 
potential persons and royal princesses in 
following, need real vehicles. Frederick has 
had none since “The Spider ;’”’ Clark and 
Dawn none in immemorial months. 

Eulalie Jensen, Ruth Roland, Nell 
Craig: afloat in the actor ladies’ Sargasso 
Sea. 





HE most cruel thing to wish upon a 

player is a great success. ‘The star who 
has once touched a mile-a-minute gait must 
keep the pace or be spoken of as a has-been. 
Let’s call the roll of people who’ve sub- 
sided a bit in the past six or eight months. 
Is it, even in a majority of cases, the fault 
of their acting? Not at all. Great plays 
make great actors very often, and their big 
parts haven’t been repeated. ‘The Fine Arts 
people, now quiescent, may blaze forth more 
splendidly than ever in Griffith’s new pic- 


ture. It’s all in the George Bernard Shaw 
aphorism: you never can tell. 


Mae Marsh has never had a part to com- 
pare with Little Sister, in “The Birth of a 
Nation.” Edward Earle can lay his present 
inconspicuousness to Edison. So _ with 
Mabel Trunnelle. Lillian Gish is pigeon- 
holed with Mae Marsh. Where is Bobbie 
Harron? Mack Swain seems to be left out 
of the shifting styles of Keystone cutupery. 
Anita Stewart, Vitagraph’s maiden-queen, 
“we had a real play in many months. If 

Earl Williams has done anything notable 
lately we’ve missed it. Marc McDermott, 
a really great character actor, seems to have 
been forgotten by the dramatists as far as 
real plays go. 

More conspicuous than any of these is 
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Henry Walthall, a year ago acclaimed the 
screen’s very finest intellectual-poetic male 
product. Walthall is still Walthall, but 
where are his plays? Echo answers, Essa- 
nay wails. Somehow, his ventures have been 
flashpan misfires. 

The list of those whom the parts 
won't hit might be continued for pages— 
Charles Richman, Joseph Kilgour, ‘Thomas 
Holding, Richard Travers and Herbert 
Rawlinson. 

There are other fellows, other complaints. 
Carlyle Blackwell, essentially one of the 
cleverest of leading men, is altogether too 
prone to carelessness. Crane Wilbur is just 
solemnly absurd. Robert Warwick carries 
on as no human being ever carried on over 
land or sea. So does Francis Ford. Robert 
Mantell upon the screen is a sort of scene- 
eating monstrosity. King Baggott belongs 
to the old school of gesticulative grandeur. 
Courtenay Foote gets nowhere. Billie 
Reeves ought to get somewhere—Just where, 
we won’t say. 

Ethel Barrymore, a really great actress, 
has been only tiresome and absurd upon 
the screen. Florence La Badie has made 
no progress whatever in a year. Cleo Madi- 
son, though continually acting, means noth- 
ing to interpretative art. Neither does Grace 
Cunard, nor Violet Mersereau, nor Ormi 
Hawley, nor Rosetta Brice. Enid Markey, 
with her golden chance in ‘Civilization,” 
was a bitter disappointment. 








OW long since you’ve seen—at least in 

new roles which impressed vou—Char- 
lotte Burton, Miriam Nesbitt, Mae Hotely, 
Grace Darmond, James Cruze, Spottis- 
woode Aitken, Marguerite Marsh, Mary 
Alden, Morris Foster, Maurice Costello, 
Julia Swayne Gordon, Margarita Fischer, 
G. M. Anderson, Hobart Bosworth or Mary 
Fuller ? 


ERE are some babies, either in age or 
film experience, who'll bear watching. 


They’re possibilities. Anna Pennington, 
Doris Kenyon, Marjorie Daw, Camille 
Astor, Marjory Wilson, Dorothy Green. 


Extend this list and exercise your fancy by 
adding your own selections. 

















































Mary Pickford to the Trenches 


ACES of pretty women form a epirit- Here is the picture Mary sent to the Belgian officers. 
ual bulwark in every European in- 
trenchment. 

It is doubtful if any lovely lady ever 
received such an en masse request as one 
which came to Mary Pickford from the 
battle trenches of Belgium. After answer- 
ing the letter just as the senders hoped, 
Miss Pickford sent the communication to 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. For some reason 
it took nearly three months for the letter 
of the heroic cavaliers to reach New York 
Citv. There were on these and a reverse 
page, 98 signatures. Translated, it reads: 





The sub-officers, brigadiers and cavalrymen, 
of the 2nd Squadron of the 2nd Regiment of 
the Royal Belgian Guard present to Miss Mary 
Pickford the expression of their respectful 
admiration and take respectfully the liberty 
to ask her if she will be kind enough to send 
them one of her photos to enable them to 
decorate_the wall of their trenches. Knowing 
of the deep sympathy that you feel for our 
cause, we shall hope that you will be kind 
enough to have our request granted. 
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een and Heard at the Movies 
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Where millions of people gather daily many amusing and interesting things are bound to happen. 


We want our readers to contribute to this page. 


One dollar will be paid for each story printed 


Contributions must not be longer than 100 words and must be written on only one side of the paper. 


Be sure to include your name and address. 
zine, Chicago. 
return unavailable manuscripts to the authors. 


Send to: 
Owing to the large number of contributions to this department, it is impossible to 
Therefore it will oblige us if no postage or stamped 


“*Seen and Heard”’ Dept., Photoplay Maga- 


envelopes be enclosed, as contributions will not be returned. 


Worse Fates There Be 


N the picture the girl had lured the man on 
until his money was all spent, then had quit 
him. 
An observer in the audience remarked to his 
friend: “After all, a man is only a worm!” 
“Yes,” came the dry response, “and he’d 
better hide or some chicken will get him.” 
Rose Damus, Prince Rupert, B. C. 
@ 


What! In Erudite 

Indiana ? 

WO women sitting in 

front of me dis- 

cussed during the inter- 

mission the advertised 

program for the coming 
week. Said one: 

“T see they are going 
to have ‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet.’” 

“Oh pshaw!” said the 
other; “I’ve read ‘Ro- 
meo’ and it’s no good. 
I'll bet ‘Juliet’ isn’t any 
better.” 

“Well,” was the an- 
swer in a superior tone, 
“you know theyre a 
good bit alike; the same 
man wrote both books.” 


Ruth Binder, 
Columbia City, Ind. 


noise ?” 


® Clara—( Sobbing)—“Yes.” 
Father—“Well, what am I going to do?” 
Clara—“Take me to the movies.” 


And Then, Deep 
Silence 


EEP silence was broken by an exagger- 

ated gasp of horror from the young man 
when the heroine appeared on the screen in 
an extremely fashionable get-up. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” demanded the 
young woman. “Short skirts are all the style 
now and she has a perfect right to wear them.” 

“Oh, a perfect left too, I should say,” he 
murmured shyly. 

Carl Howard, Wakefield, Neb. 
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They Went 

Father—“No, I’m not going to take you 
to the movies; and, do you know what I’m 
going to do if you keep up that dreadful 


Couldn't Even Stay Bad 


S the movie actor crossed the screen the 
man observed to the woman: “He’s cer- 
tainly a fine looking chap!” 

“Oh yes,” she answered, “he is that, but he 
is such a great hypocrite. He was the villain 
in a picture I saw only last night, and now he 
is acting as a minister of the Gospel. Such 
inconsistency is deplorable.” 

Myrtle M. Griffin, Spencer, Ind. 
] 


Married? You'll 
“Get” It! 
IRST Movie Fan: 
Why is it the picture 
always ends when the 
hero marries the girl? 
Second Movie Fan: 
Why, dcen’t you know? 
It’s against the law to 
show fight pictures. 
Jas. E. Liston, 
West New York, N. J. 


® 
Dead Ones, All Dead 


Ones! 


ITTLE Horace was 
watching enviously 
the small boy on the 
screen who was the re- 
cipient of a vast supply 
of drums, skates, air- 
rifles and so forth, from 
his indulgent uncles. 
Horace: Mother. I 
say, mother. Oh, mother. 


Why do the men give that little boy so many 
things ? 


Mother: Because they’re his uncles, dear. 

Horace: Well, where’s my uncles? 

Mother: Your uncles are dead, Horace 
dear. 

Horace: Aw, gee; that’s just my luck to 


have a bunch of dead ones. 
May T. Watson, Los Angeles, Calif. 



































The Sting 
of Victory 


SOMETIMES THE GREATER 
HEROISM IS TO LIVE ON, 
SMILING THO’ DEFEATED 


By 
Mrs. Ray Long 














Produced by 





“‘But I want to talk with you, Ruth—about something we can 


only talk of alone, and I must leave tonight.’’ 


the Essanay Film Co. 

SPLENDID old man stood at the 
A entrance of the Players Club in New 

York one night in early June. His 
head was lifted and poised majestically. 
His thick white hair, sweeping back from 
the forehead, gleamed in the lamplight. 
There was fire in his gray eyes, and his 
nostrils quivered. As he stood there he 
looked like some living statue of heroic 
Americanism with the stone porch for 
pedestal. And well he might have been, for 
he had served through four years of Civil 


War and two years of reconstruction, and 
was now the warrior again as he listened 
to the fife and drum, the marching feet and 
the bursts of cheers that came to him in 
rousing confusion through the trees of 
Grammercy Park. 

Whatever his thoughts, they were sud- 
denly interrupted. Four young artists who 
had been dining inside rushed out into the 
porch with excited clatter. One nearly 
bumped into him. 

“Pardon the avalanche, Captain Spen- 
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cer,” he called jovially as he took his stand 
close to his older club brother, “but that 
hubbub got us.” And he peered inter- 
estedly across the old square. The march- 
ers, newly mustered-in members of the 
state guard, were not in sight. But the 
streets streamed with people running to- 
ward the stirring sounds, despite the rain 
that was falling. 

“Holy Mackerel, but that gets a fellow’s 
blood up!” ex 
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ladies and peanut-headed dudes. Anyway, 
they can wait. ‘That’s the way to look at 
it, isn’t it, Captain?” And the enthusiastic 
young face turned expectantly to the old, 
commanding one. But the veteran did not 
try to answer till there was a lull in the din. 
Then he searched the eager faces crowding 
around him and spoke slowly, gravely: 
“When his country really needs his de- 
fense, no man worthy of the name holds 
back,” he said. “But 





claimed the tall car- 
toonist, just becom- 
ing popular on a big 
daily. 

“Makes a man 
feel like chucking il- 
lustrating and going 
after the Greasers 
too,” said one of the 
two magazine illus- 
trators. 

“Will you listen 
to that?” called the 
cartoonist asa 
mighty cheer arose. 
“TI tell you it’s the 
boys who go to fight 
who get the recogni- 
tion, isn’t it, Cap- 
tain? Who else gets 
escorted to work by 
a band? I’m strong 





“The day we got 


for the soldier _ theorder to return 
: ” Dave came to me 
stuff. Peer 
“Do vy ' .. and said in 
ap YOU Mean that wonderful way 
it?’ demanded his _ of his: ‘Jack, man, 
guest, a maker of it’s over. The whole 


awful time is over. 
And now I’m going 
back to Ruth.’ ’’ 


pictures for an ad- 
vertising firm. ‘‘Be- 
cause if you do, I’m 
your man.” 

“What, pass up 








paren 


there are many other 
ways in which his 
country needs him. 
And it’s true a lot of 
fuss like that,” 
thrusting out an arm 
toward the martial 
noise, “is made over 
him if he goes to 
war. The bands 
play and the people 
on the sidewalks 
cheer. They did 
the same when I 
marched away. 
And I felt a tingling 
as if my heart would 
burst. Then I 
served six years, 
two-thirds of the 
time helping beat 
the South down and 
the rest helping to 
build her up again. 





But when I came 
back, there wasn’t 
any band to wel- 


come me. And there 
wasn’t any cheering 
from the people 
along the _ streets. 
Neither were there 








your four hundred a 
month for thirteen and hash?” scoffed one 
of the illustrators incredulously. 

“But think of the excitement. Just listen 
to that!”’ And all four craned their heads 
farther forward as a new volley of cheers 
from far down the line of march broke 
back, a mighty wave of sound, growing and 
swelling as it came. 

“Hooray! Let’s run over to the recruit- 
ing station and sign up,” cried the car- 
toonist. 

“I’m with you,” answered the advertising 
artist. ‘I’m sick of drawing well corseted 


any good jobs await- 
ing me and my army comrades. ‘The fel- 
lows who had stood cheering us when we 
marched away had the good jobs, and had 
them riveted down. Six years is a long 
time. They were the six best of my life 
from twenty-four to thirty.” 

The young men still stood with their 
faces turned toward the old soldier’s. He 
eyed them squarely, almost defiantly. The 
maker of advertising pictures at a hundred 
a week was the first to look away. He 





glanced out into the rain, shrugged his 
good shoulders, and said, “Jove, this driz- 




















The Sting of Victory 











“«*Oh, Davy, you mustn’t talk that way to me. Walkah, wouldn’t like it. 














I’m going to marry 


Walkah. He asked me last night.’ ’’ 


zle is chilly. Let’s go in for a while.” 

N the lounge room a genial blaze had 

been started in the big fireplace, and the 
comfortable couches invited. ‘The cartoon- 
ist stood, his long body with back to the 
blaze, and indicated a seat facing the fire 
often occupied by the old man. ‘Wont 
you sit awhile, Captain, and tell us some 
of your experiences?” he asked. “I know 
you’ve written ’em, but we’re busy beggars 
and have to hustle, so you know we can’t 
read everything.” | 

“Do, Captain, it would be just the thing 
tonight,” urged one of the illustrators. “I 
think we need a little first-hand war stuff.” 
And he fitted himself into a spacious couch 
corner while the others settled themselves 
comfortably and took out cigars as if mak- 
ing ready for a stay. 

The old man was pleased. Youth doesn’t 
often ask anything of age these days. A 
little flush of pride warmed his white tem- 
ples. ‘I will tell you about Dave Whiting,” 
he said simply. 

“David Whiting came into: this world 
with a gold spoon in his mouth. And if 
ever a man deserved a gold spoon start and 
a gold spoon finish, he did. The first time 


I saw him was when I was a lad of sixteen 
entering Amherst. He was about the same 
age. I knew he was a Southerner by the 
look of ~him, so, like the young upstart I 
was, I lit into him in the blunt Northern 
way. 

“*You haven’t any right to hold men 
slaves, even if they are black,’ was about 
my third welcoming statement. But he 
didn’t retort. He just looked at me with 
his earnest eyes and asked in his pleasant 
voice, “Why?” 

“And that was the way of him from that 
day till he was my Colonel in a Northern 
regiment. Yes, Northern. His mind was 
always open. He always wanted to know 
the reason. And if the reason satisfied him 
he accepted it. 

“Well, it didn’t take me long to love the 
Prince of Richmond, as we called him. 
And he loved me just as wholeheartedly. 
When we graduated he staid up here with 
me and we started to read law together in 
a firm where we were paid for clerking 
services. It was in those days I first went 
down with him to visit his home. And of 
all the surprised youths I was then the 
most surprised. I had of course heard 
much of the South, but I had never dreamed 
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carelessly lounging young 
manhood. 

“Dave’s father, I think, 
interested me most. He 
was as different from mine 
as two tall, handsome, suc- 
cessful men could be. Mr. 
Whiting was blandness 
and good nature itself. 
He seemed always to have 
been sitting on a shaded 
veranda in an easy chair 
with something cool to 
drink beside him. And 
Mrs. Whiting seemed al- 
ways to have been sitting 
near him, smiling. ‘Then 
there was Dave’s brother, 
a handsome daredevil, and 
his sister Edith. And on 
the next plantation lived 
Ruth Tyler, the prettiest 
little fluff of thistledown 
that ever made a summer 
day more lovely. 

“The first time I saw 
her I thought the girl more 
like a goldfinch than a 
human. Her eyes were 
bright and had that pert 
look that you often catch 
in a bird’s. Her little face 
was pointed like a delicate 
egg and looked out from a 
mass of curly shining yel- 
low hair. And when she 








“That afternoon Dave went to say good-bye to his family. 
there too. 


he had ever gone into.”’ 
of it as it really was. It was like fairyland 
to me. I didn’t believe people lived that 
way outside of books. 

“You know those were days of hot opin- 
ions and hot hatreds. I was an anti-slaver, 
of course. I had thought that I despised 
the South and Southern ways. But, bigot 
that I was, when I found myself down 
there in those soft days of pleasure and 
overwhelming hospitality, I’m ashamed to 
say the glamour of plantation life almost 
overcame me.” 

Here the old man’s voice fell and he 
glanced around as though pleadingly. He 
sat a little straighter in the armchair, where 
his hands rested dignifiedly on the cush- 
ioned arms, a wonderful figure of Old 
School courtliness in that modern group of 


So it was harder for him than any battle 


talked she cocked her head 
on one side and was more 
birdlike than ever with her 
running chatter that was just pretty and 
didn’t have a word of sense in it. I think 
I must have looked at her too much. For 
when we were alone that night, Dave and 
I, we got to talking of her; and I saw at 
once how it was with him. He loved the 
girl, had loved her since she could walk. 

“Oh, but those were golden days down 
there. They went by in a kind of mellow 
maze. I almost forgot that I must hate 
Southern institutions, and Ruth Tyler 
helped me. She seemed bent en winning 
Dave back from what she called ‘horrid 
Yankee ideas.’ And it all had its effect 
on me. 

“One late afternoon I remember partic- 
ularly. It had been a drowsy day and 
while sitting around we had got to arguing 


Ruth was 
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a little. It was the old, old theme. Ruth 
babbled indefinitely on how much happier 
the negroes were in bonds than they ever 
could be free. ‘You all come with me,’ she 
finally challenged daintily, and we fol- 
lowed her down toward the ‘quarters’ on 
her father’s plantation, although we hated 
to leave the leafy bower where we had been 
so comfortable. 


| T was that lovely 

hour of late day 
when the shadows 
lengthen and a sup- 
pertime feeling’s in 
the air, and as we 
neared the cluster of 
cabins the smell of 
bacon frying and 
corn pone browning 
came out to us. It 
makes my mouth 
water now when I 
think of it. It made 
us hungry then on 
the minute. 

“"Oh, law now, 
how the pooah nig- 
gahs do have to 
live,” drawled Ruth 
ironically, while she 
wrinkled her small 
nose and_ sniffed 
the delectable odor. 
‘How they just 
ought to be saved 
from such misery.’ 
And, as if in answer 
to her challenge, 
there came _ several 
negro men up from 
a field, carrying 
their hoes and sing- 
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Not one seemed a bit abashed at the girl’s 
presence there with guests, and she waved 
an answer to their salutations in a way that 
made me think a lot of people up North 
must be mistaken in their belief that the 
South did not really love its slaves. But 
on the way back we passed close to a 
deserted-looking cabin. From inside came 
heart-breaking sobs. 

“*What’s that?’ I 





asked, and I know I 
seemed startled. 
“Ruth’s manner 
did not change, ex- 
cept to become a lit- 
tle indignant. 
‘That’s only 
Amanda,’ she ex- 
plained. ‘Fathah 
sold heh down Geor- 
gia way yestehday, 
an’ she’s heahtless 
enough to want to 
take heh two baby 
boys with heh, 
though she well 
knows they couldn’t 
eveh stand the cli- 
mate. Fathah’s been 
kind enough to as- 
sign Mammy Mar- 
tha, Amanda’s own 
mothah, to do noth- 
ing else but mind 
the babies.and bring 
them up strong, but 
Amanda only 
shrieks. The un- 
grateful thing.’ 
“We didn’t say 
much on the way 
back. I don’t think 
Dave said anything 








ing, and as one 
turned the corner of 
his cabin two little 
pickaninnies ran out 
of the door to meet him. He dropped his 
hoe, swung them onto his shoulders, and 
asked in pretended confidence: ‘Wha’s 
you ma got for suppah?’ The little 
black mouths whispered something. 
‘Ham-m-m-m?’ ‘The man’s face split into 
a great laugh, and he ducked with his 
babies into the door of his cabin. 
‘Howdy, lil’ missy,’ said one of the 
others cordially, as he passed near Ruth. 


She had become just . 


“The sweetness had somehow gone out of her. 
. avain little parrakeet.”’ 


at all. And when I 
came back North he 
came with me. 

“For two years 
we worked away at the law, and talked 
everything that was in our hearts, from 
Ruth Tyler to the great cloud of anger 
that was looming up between the North 
and the South. However, I never knew 
just where Dave stood till after Lincoln 
was elected President. Soon thereafter, 
you know, came the secession of the South- 
ern states, and I’ll never forget Dave’s 
answer when I asked him what he was 
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going to do. The beautiful 
look, perhaps reverent is the 
better word, that sometimes 
came over his face was on it then. ‘I am 
not a disunionist,’ he replied. ‘My Presi- 
dent put the case rightly when he said to 
the South, “‘We wont go out of the Union, 
and you shan’t.”’’” 

The old man had flung his head high 
with the utterance of Lincoln’s words, and 
fire gleamed in his eye. He was-silent a 
minute. Then resumed: 

“With that all questions for 
Whiting were settled. 


David 
He went to the 


“Her eyes were bright and had that pert look you often catch in a 
mass of curly shining yellow hair. 


And when she 


nearest recruiting office with me, and we 
enlisted together. He joined the North, 
not because he was against the South or 
wanted to harm her; he joined the North 
to help carry out the President’s command, 
and to keep his home in the union. 

“Well, you can imagine what effect that 
had on his folks down in Virginia. Of 
course he couldn’t make them see the thing 
as he did, so he had to bear fighting against 
his brother and his boyhood friends. He 
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bird’s. Her little face... looked out from a 
talked she cocked her head on one side. 


rose to be colonel of the regiment in which 
I was a captain, and when the end of the 
war came in sight he was crazy to go down 
into Virginia to help his beloved South onto 
her feet again. Our regiment went, and 
our headquarters were a stone’s throw from 
Dave’s old home. 


“Young men,” said this warrior of almost 


two generations before, with tremendous 
earnestness, “many a time you will hear 
some one defend a rascal because he died 
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well. but 1 want you to consider this: 
I’ve lived a long time, and I’ve seen all 
kinds of men live and die; and it isn’t the 
way a man dies that counts, it’s the way he 
lives; it’s the test that comes to a man 
every day which proves his manhood, not 
one dramatic moment at the end. Dave 
Whiting met that test every day as few 
have met it. He was man through and 
through. 

“Can you think what it must have been 
to him to stand the scorn, and worse, the 
unhappiness of his family and neighbors, 
through those weeks and months? His 
father still sat on the shaded veranda, but 
there was no longer anything cool to drink 
beside him. His blandness had gone. He 
was peevish and crushed. And the wife 
who sat near him no longer smiled. She 
mourned. For weeds were the only crop 
on the wide acres, the buildirgs were 
deserted, and the livestock had long ago 
been run off to feed starving soldiers. 
Walker Whiting was home from his four 
years’ fighting with the Confederates, but 
he made no move to help work the place. 
He did not think such labor befitting an 
officer of the South. Only Edith, whose 
likeness to Dave had grown more striking, 
was really doing anything. She grew the 
vegetables that made the meals, and then 
prepared the meals. 

“Over at headquarters Dave sat by the 
hour, planning how to rebuild his family 
fortunes. He knew he could not hope for 
help from his brother. ‘The war had made 
Walker gaunt, but it hadn’t sobered him. 
Edith was his only counsellor. She would 
come with a lunch she had prepared, and 
they would go over things like two earnest 
partners, till they finally figured a way to 
get at least half of the plantation under 
cultivation. Then they set to work, like 
the thoroughbreds they were, to do it. He 
in overalls, she in calico, they plowed and 
sowed, till they could get negroes who were 
willing to work for what Dave could pay 
them. 

“Sometimes Edith brought Ruth Tyler 
with her. Then the three would make a 
little picnic of it. Several times they 
invited me.” 

The old man was gazing steadily into the 
fire, so he did not see the sympathetic smile 
going around. He only leaned forward 
and spoke on with deeper feeling. “TI tell 
you, the South had her share of beautiful 
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beautiful 


said, 
And she had her share of good 


women,” he 
women. 
women, and brave women. But she also 
had her full share of spoiled, embittered 
women, at that time, and Ruth Tyler was 
one of them. In those reconstruction days 
she was just as pretty and just as dainty as 
in the years before, and just as bird-like. 
Only the sweetness had somehow gone out 
of her. She had become just a little con- 
traption of gay colors, pert ways and selfish- 
ness. She was nothing more than a vain 
little parrakeet.” 

“A good deal like some of the new cars 
1 have to draw,” broke in the advertising 
artist ; “lots of decorations on the body, but 
nothing much under the hood.” 

“(uite so,’ smiled the old man. “In 
all that time, while Edith was working so 
harau, Ruth never once helped her to spread 
the lunch or tidy up afterward. She acted 
as if she belonged to royalty and had to be 
waited on. She never for a minute let 
herself accept the fact that her South had 
changed. But Dave did not see. ‘To him 
she was still a delicate, lovely flower, to 
be tended and cherished. He would sit and 
look at her with his heart in his eyes, and 
she would tilt her little head and gurgle 
and talk sweetly about nothing. 

“Finally we were ordered North. By 
that time Dave had used up all he had 
saved, to get the old place going again. 
He hadn’t had any help. Walker was still 
the elegant rogue, busy as usual at cards or 
otherwise with the loose company he craved 
more than ever after the hardships of army 
life. And when he wasn’t pursuing that 
kind of dissipation he was draped grace- 
fully on the Tyler veranda, smiling at Ruth. 

“The day we got the order to return 
Dave came to me and put both hands on 
my shoulders, and said in that wonderful 
way of his: ‘Jack, man, it’s over. The 
whole awful time is over. And now I’m 
going to Ruth. Come, walk a piece 
with me.’ 

“Of course the town was all excitement. 
I;verybody was out. And as we reached 
the main street we saw Ruth at some dis- 
tance, coming toward us, fluttering along 
under a bright parasol. And then, a little 
ahead of us, between us and Ruth, out. from 
a house well back in the trees came Walker 
Whiting, carrying the red sunshade of a 


“extremely 


woman known as Pet La Tour, and grinning 
into 


the insolent dark face she lifted to 
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him. Dave grabbed my arm in his eager- 
ness and rushed me forward with him, so 
that we could shield Ruth from a view of 
Walker and the woman. But we were too 
late. Ruth came trippingly on, and met the 
pair just as they stepped out onto the side- 
walk. 

“Tt could feel Dave’s hand cold on my 


arm. But Walker did not show the least 
concern. He lazily raised his hat and half 
stopped. And Ruth half stopped too, shook 


her curls at him, giggled, and said some- 
thing like, ‘Naughty, naughty, Walkah.’ 
Then she nodded gaily and came on. 

“T looked at Dave, and his face was like 
chalk. I suspect mine was too. Anyway, 
Ruth greeted us with, ‘Pray, where may 
you two death-heads be going?’ 

““I’m going to your home and I want 
you to come with me, Ruth,’ said Dave 
earnestly. 

“The girl laughed and said, 
bettah heah.’ 

“*But I want to talk with you, Ruth— 
about something we can only talk of alone. 
and I must leave to-night.’ Fine old Dave 
was pleading. And then what did that 
vixen do but giggle again in his face and 
say, ‘Oh, Davy, you mustn’t talk that way 
tome. Walkah wouldn’t like it. I’m going 
to marry Walkah. He asked me last night.’ 

“ ‘Walker?’ breathed Dave, as if he only 
had life enough left to say the word. But 
his burning eyes followed his brother’s tall 
form, disappearing down the street beside 
Pet La Tour. Ruth’s eyes followed his, 
then turned back at him with a hard, glinty 
sparkle in them. ‘I do not mind in the 
least—not in the least,’ she said. ‘I like a 
gentleman, a gentleman of the South, who 
fights foh a gentleman’s country, and 
doesn’t do the wohk of a niggah. And why 
shouldn’t a gentleman be entertained ?’ 


‘I like it 


HAT afternoon Dave went to say good- 
bye to his family. Ruth was to be 
there too. So it was harder for him than 
any battle he had ever gone into. But he 
did it, for, as I have told you, he was not 
the dramatic- finish kind of man; he could 
stand the every-day test. And he got away 
without saying or doing a dramatic thing, 
came North with his regiment, and was 
spoken of with honor. But what did he 
have out of it all, young men? His coun- 
try? Now that depends on what a man’s 
country means. To me, country does not 
























mean much unless it holds the home the 
man yearns for with his loved ones around 
him.” 

The old warrior stopped. 

“What finally became of Colonel Whit- 
ing?” asked the cartoonist. 

“He worked up a good law practice in 
the face of every kind of obstacle, took care 


of his parents, and then of his brother 

Walker’s children. He died four years 
9? 

ago. 


“And Edith, the sister?” asked the maker 
of advertising pictures. 

“te dith,” said the old man and started. 
He quickly took a handsome gold watch 
from his pocket, snapped open the face 
case, worn thin by time, and said surpris- 
edly: “It is half-past eight, gentlemen, and 
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I must be going. Edith—Edith had the 
same idea of her country as I: a home and 
her loved ones around her. And she’ll be 
home in a few minutes. She deserted me 
tonight to dine at the Children’s Home that 
she’s interested in. She loves the home- 
less children.” 

‘See here, Captain,” said the cartoonist, 
as they all arose, “haven’t you been kind 
of putting one over on us? It seems to me, 
from your own count, that there must be 
two sides to this going-to-war stuff. You 
might have told us your own story, you 
know.” . 

The old man straightened up in his 
courtly way, and his eyes gleamed. ‘So I 
might have,” he said happilv. “So I 
might.” 





The Christening of Thomas H. Ince 









































We don’t mean what you think we mean. 


This Tom Ince is red, not white, and he was named after the play-maker. 


His last name is Thunderbull, and his papa, Charlie Thunderbull, the chief of Inceville’s Indians, stands grinning 


foolishly at the right. 
minister’s wife. 





Mr. Ince-Thunderbull is grasped firmly by his svelte mamma, who is comforted by the christening 
She, with her baby, assures Mme. Thunderbull that once upon a time she was equally embarrassed. 
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Chains of Bondage 

The Panther 

Daylight 

The Rivals 

Fair, Fat and Saucy 
The Sharpshooter 

Flight of a Night Bird 
Getting the Gardener’s Goat 


| Her Convert 


Rags 


| The Hidden City 
| In Tangled Webs 


Keno, Bates, liar 

The Honeymooners 

The Birth of a Nation 
Lovers’ Post Office 
Their One Love 

Miss Jekyll and Madame Hyde 
On Dangerous Paths 
‘che Knight of the Trials 
The Last House 
Motherhood 

The Little Soldier Man 
Refugees 

Down on the Farm 
They Didn’t Know 

The Return 

The Fat Girl’s Romance 
The Call of the Waves 
Her Escape 

For the Defense 

The Coward 

The Wise Guys 

Black Hands 

Treasure Seekers 
Smugglers Island 

A Woman's Debt 

The Man Inside 

The Useless One 

Lights and Shadows 

A Gentleman of Art 
Caught with the Goods 
Three Times and Out 
Two of a Kind 

On Desert Sands 

A Man’s Temptation 
Stars of the Sea 

The Unhidden Treasure 
Easy Money 

Six or Nine 

The Recoil 

The Hard Road 

It Mtght Have Been Serious 
A Martyr of the Present 
Saints and Sinners 

His Last Deal 

Going Straight 

Old Man 

One Flight Up 

On the Ledge 

Riding the Flume 
Shore Acres 

Sparrow of the Circus 
The Isle of Content 

The Lure of the Sawdust 
Under Southern Skies 
Pokes and Jabbs 

A Chase by Moonlight 
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tions and Answers, 
Chicago. 


W. M. R., SHermMan, TeEx.—The report that 
Harold Lockwood and May Allison are married 
is untrue. Miss Allison says that she has no time 
for such serious thoughts, and Mr. Lockwood is 


understood to have been married in 1906. His 
wife is said to be living in New York. George 


Le Guere was the son in “The Blindness of 


Love.” Marguerite Clark claims 1887 as her 
birth-year, and you must not dispute it with 


her petite majesty. She has never been married. 

H. A. B., Danvitte, Inp., and H. K., St. 
Paut.-—Ethel Clayton is at none of the Lubin 
studios, as she has recently joined World, but her 
director- husband, Joseph Kaufman, is now with 
Famous Players. Miss Clayton joined Lubin in 
the fall of 1912 after four years of stage experi- 
ence. She was born down in Champaign, Illinois, 
along about 1890. Yes, there is a Talmadge 
street in Hollywood, California, and it is just as 
sweet of us to presume it was named after Miss 
Norma, as to presume anything else. 

J. S., Micuican City, Inp.—Dorothy Kelly was 
the girl in “Mi Perdita,” or as Vitagraph trans- 
lated the title for the screen, “My Lost One.” 
Wally Reid was Prince Karl in “Old Heidelberg,” 
(Tine Arts) opposite Dorothy Gish as Kathie. 


L. M., InpIANAPoLIs.—Thomas Meighan, who 
played the part of the young Russian Prince in 
whom we were so interested in “The Sowers,” 
was born in Pittsburgh. He was on the stage, 
but he has been so long with Lasky that his foot- 
light experiences may be classed:along with the 
mumps, whooping-cough and measles. Five feet 
ten inches in height, dark hair, dark brown eyes. 
Mr. Meighan is the husband of Frances Ring, a 
sister of Blanche. 


L. E. and H. B., Musxocer, Oxia.—Henry 
Walthall is a Southerner, born in Shelby County, 
Alabama, and perhaps that did make his work a 
truer characterization in “The Birth of a Na- 
tion.” No, Miss Marsh did not jump off the cliff 
in this play, for she is a fixed star when it comes 
to hundred-foot leaps. 


W. E. C., Sart Lake City.—Whaddyemean, a 
Beauty and Brains contest for men? Dye want 


to get us all shot and killed and massacred? It 
can’t be did. 


HE Questions and Answers Department 
to any reader of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE whether a subscriber or not. 
a pleasure to answer inquiries and we only ask 
questions regarding religion, 
writing and studio employment be omitted. 
The writer’s name, street and city address 
must be signed and communications to other 
written 
Enclose stamped, addressed envelope, 
immeciate reply is desired. 
PHOTOPLAY 
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E. M. F., Purraperenia; B. W., 
Sask.; K. T., BALTIMORE, and . &. me 
Conn.—Silver Spurs, your ideal 


REGINA, 
BRISTOL, 
highwayman 
(supposing there may be such a person) in “The 


Love Mask,” was Earle Foxe. This is his second 
Lasky appearance, as he played Dave Tolliver in 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” with Theo- 
dore Roberts and Charlotte Walker. Foxe comes 
from Oxford, Ohio, where he was born in 1887; 
he attended Ohio State Univ ersity and has been 
playing for a number of years. He was married 
to Celia Santon in October of last year. “Spurs” 
has dark brown hair and dark blue eyes. 


BLANK, PARKERSBURG, W. Va—lIt’s ferninst 
the rules and reg’lations to pay attention to 
anonymous communications, but just this once, 
we'll break ’em. Marshall Neilan played opposite 
Miss Clark in “Mice and Men.” Better send 
your name if you want the magazine sent you. 


J. D. H., Cincrnnati.—The blonde in “A 
Mix-up in Photos” was Rena Rogers, who has 
been playing with Universal until recently. Ray 
Gallagher was born in San Francisco in 1888 ; 
Neil Burns in Bristol, Penna.; Billie Rhodes in 
San Francisco. All of them played on the stage 
and in vaudeville before going into the films. 


E. F., MELBourRNE, AUSTRALIA.—Yes, in the old 
Biograph days Mary Pickford was known to her 
friends in England and the Colonies as Dorothy 
or Dolly Nicholson, and Mabel Normand as 
Muriel Fortesque. At that time the producing 
companies did not announce the names of players 
in their pictures, and the British distributors 
found it necessary to supply them because of the 
public clamor to know the identity of their 
favorites. 


H. M. M., Barre, Vt.—Jane Grey is a Ver- 
monter, Middlebury claiming prior rights to her 
affections. There are undoubtedly other players 
from your state, but her name is the only one 
that occurs to us. Francis X. Bushman and 
Beverly Bayne, who began playing together when 
with Essanay. Marguerite Courtot is now at 
home in New York. 


Dutcu, Brunswick, Mo.—Richard Stanton is 
now a director for Fox at Los Angeles and is not 
married. Aren’t you glad? 
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P. C. V., Live Oak, Catir.—Your letter may 
refer to either of two players in “The Alien.” 
Blanche Schwed played the part of Rosa and 
Thelma Salter played the part of the little girl 
who was kidnapped. Whether either of these ap- 
peared in “The Little Girl Next Door” we are 
unable to say as the Essanay Company says it 
does not feel that it would be just to the players 
in the latter film to publish their names. Probably 
not. 


V. E. I., Hammonp, Inp.—Pretty sure Mar- 
guerite Clark will answer your ietter. Tom 
Moore’s address is care Pathe Exchange, New 
York. No boldness at all! That’s what we're 
here for. 

W. J. K., Watpvo.—For information regard- 


ing projection machines and theatre equipment, 
we would suggest that you write the Precision 
Machine Co., Inc., 317 E. 34th Street, New York 
City; the Nicholas Power Co., 90 Gold St., New 
York City; or the George Kleine Optical Com- 
pany, 166 N. State Street, Chicago. Any one of 
these three companies will gladly supply you the 
information desired. 

M. G., CastLte Gate, UtaAn, and T. G., ONSET 
Bay, Mass.—Ella Hall and Robert Leonard may 
be addressed at Universal City, Calif. Contrary 
to their plans, when Miss Stonehouse joined the 
Universal, she does not appear in “Peg o’ the 
Ring.” Grace Cunard returned to the Universal 
in time to take up the thread of the story where 
she left off. Miss Stonehouse will be seen in 
other Universal films however. 


R. C., Detroit, Micu., and M. R., SPRINGFIELD, 
Mo.—Giuseppe the Italian in “The Mummy and 


the Humming Bird,” was William Sorrelle; 
Charles Cherry of course was the star. Gerda 
Holmes played the important part in “The 
Seventh Prelude.” 

A. G., Cutcaco.—William S. Hart uses his real 
name. He is six feet two inches tall; brown 
hair, blue eyes; unmarried and will be forty in 


December. We 
fall. Tell 


about him last 
good taste. 


had a nice story 
“Dad” he has 


M. H. W., Burton, Catir.—Your Earle Foxe 
questions were answered in last month’s Puorto- 
PLAY and in this issue. Mr. Foxe is 6 feet and 
1 inch in height and he was born in Ohio in 
1887. The young gambler in the closing episodes 
of “The Strange Case of Mary Page’—the Es- 
sanay Walthall-Mayo serial, is Arthur Bates. 


J. S., San Francisco, suggests renaming the 
Pacific Highway. “New York can keep its great 
White Way since we have got our Glory Road,” 
and forthwith nominates Old Doc Cheerful as 
Glory Road’s first Lord High Commissioner. 
Edison lights, Universal cement, Triangular sign 
posts and American cars are a few of the other 
suggestions. 


J. R. N., Newport News, Va.—Charles Chap- 
lin now hz as | a company of his own very properly 
named “The Lone Star Film Corporation”—the 
address is given in the directory herewith. Mr. 
Chaplin was born in France in April, 1889. Since 
leaving the Essanay “Broncho Billy” (G. M. An- 
derson) has been organizing a company of his 
own. Further news regarding him Ister on. 


Max and Jerry, Denver.—Thomas Meighan is 
your hero in “Armstrong’s Wife,” with Edna 
Goodrich and Jimmie Cruze. , Hobart Henley is 
the man in “The Substitute Widow.” 
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M. A. G., Sart Lake City.—Mae Marsh ap- 
peared in “The Avenging Conscience,” but in a 
rather minor part; Blanche Sweet took the im- 
portant role opposite Henry Walthall. How long 
has Norma Talmadge been discovered? She 
joined the Vitagraph Company in 1910 and con- 
tinued with that company until last year, when 
she traveled to the Fine Arts’ western studio. 
Neither Norma Talmadge, Mae Marsh, nor Anita 
Stewart ever played on the stage prior to their 
work in the films. 


M. D., Denver.—‘‘Out of the Drifts,” that com- 
paratively recent Marguerite Clark picture, in 
which she played opposite William Courtleigh, 
Jr., was filmed at the Famous Players studio in 
New York, and in the Adirondack Mountains. 
Mary Pickford is the sister of Jack Pickford. 
Billie Burke is the wife of Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr.,; 
the well-known theatrical producer. Billie Burke 
was her father’s name, and when she made her 
0 on the stage she substituted Billie for 
“thel. 


M. H. C., New Yorx.—Sheldon Lewis has two 
perfectly good hands, so your friend of the 
‘iron claw” must have been mistaken. ‘‘What 
Happened to Mary” and “The Adventures of 
Kathlyn” were the first serials. Cleo Madison is 
“somewhere in thirties.” 


N., CENTRAL VALLEY, N. Y., and E. T. M., 
a Bang B. C.—Eddie Polo of “Broken Coin 
Fame” may be addressed at Universal City, Calif. 
Marie Walcamp, and Tyrone Power take the 
leading part in “Where Are My Children,” the 
other important parts being played by Rena 
Rogers, and Juan de la Cruz. This is a recent 
Universal produced by the Smalleys. 


E. B. R., Lowett, Mass.—The girl who played 
the part of Marcine in “The Pawn of Fate’ op- 
posite George Beban was Doris Kenyon. There 
will be more pictures of her shortly. 


G. U. R., Miami, Fra.—Alice Hollister has just 
quit Kalem, and if Marguerite Clark is dead, no 
one has told her. H. B. Warner is with Ince at 
Culver City, Cal. Evidently you know more 
about the concern you mention than we do, as we 
never heard of it. 





T. A., Benson, Minn.—“Thou Shalt Not 
Covet” was a Selig play released last February. 
It was written by James Oliver Curwood, pro- 
duced at the Selig studio in Los Angeles, and 
Kathlyn Williams, Tyrone Power, Guy Oliver and 
Eugenie Besserer made up the cast. No, the 
basic idea is in no wise new, though it may be 
unfamiliar to many people. 


R. H., New CastiLe, Pa.—You have your Pick- 
fords mixed. Mary has no children. Marguerite 
Clark confesses to having seen twenty-seven sum- 
mers. The latest Pickford play is “Hulda from 
Holland.” 


Marian, Hottywoop, Cat.—We_ understand 
that Jack Sherrill is now in Hollywood. Can’t 
say for sure that he is the youngest leading man. 
If he says he’s 18, he undoubtedly is. No actor 


was ever known to prevaricate about his age. 
he is not employed. 


(Continued on page 150) 


At this writing, 
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Have You Ordered 
A Mary Pickford Calendar? | 


All the world loves “‘dear little Mary Pickford.”’ | 
Fame has not spoiled her. Riches have not changed i 
her. This is her “‘favorite photograph.’’ It will be | 
shown on the first Mary Pickford Art Calendar. | 
Size of the Panel is 28 inches long by 7% inches 
wide. Prevailing color, light pink. Her own sig- 
nature is in facsimile on each panel. i 


for Oct. 1st delivery are taken 
Advance Orders now for this beautiful Art Pic- 


ture because we fear we will be overwhelmed cnless we dis- 
tribute the rush over a longer period. By ordering now you i 
are assured of getting your Panel promptly on Oct Ist, when 
the Panels will be finished. So popular have the annual 
**Pompeian Beauty’’ Art Panels become that each year we | 
have to disappoint from 30,000 to 50,000 people who delay | 

ith 





and then write us after the edition is exhausted. 


Price 10c. This Mary Pickford Panel has a 50c Art Store 
value. We let you have it for 10c in order to make you feel | 
friendly enough to recommend to your friends the Pompeian | | 
products, if you like them. Clip the coupon and reserve 
your copy now before you forget it. | 

| 


Hot Weather Hints For Good Looks 


To have fluffy hair, sprinkle scalp with that delightful liquid, 
Pompeian HAIR Massage. Dry with soft towel and fan. Result? Hi 
Soft, silky, brilliant, fluffy hair instead of oily hair iN} 
that lies flat on the scalp. Stops Dandruff and - Wit 
Scalp Itching. 25c, 50c & $1 bottles at the stores. 


Oily skins are particularly benefited by Pom- 
peian MASSAGE Cream. It purifies and youth-i- 
fies the skin. Use it before meeting people, and 
you'll look your best. Jars, 50c, 75c & $1 at the 
stores. a 






Apoly Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream with a 
cloth upon retiring and 
remove excess cream 
with dry cloth. So 
white! So cooling! So 
soothing! In the morn- 
ing a dash of cold water 
on the face. Result? You 
start the day withasoft, 
clear, relaxed skin, 
looking and feeling like 
anew woman. Motor- 
ists’ tubes, 25c. Jars, 35c 
and 75c at the stores. 

















| Reserve your Panel by sending coupon NOW 


gq PSS Sees sess se ses sess esse eee 


5 THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 

131 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please reserve and send October Ist, a Mary 
Pickford Art Panel. I enclose 10c in coin (a dime preferred). 
For letting me have this picture for only 10c I will gladly 


speak a good word to my friends about Pompeian products 
if] like them, ” “ 





Lanes neeneseneesess 


REET. OREN AE MY RR TY 
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The Story of 


David Wark Griffith 
(Continued from page 86) 


illuminati, he illuminated the other sort, on 
whom he drew for subjects. 

He did use Paul Armstrong’s “The Es- 
cape” for his own first and one of his most 
impressive pictures, and Armstrong made 
$2,500 in royalties from the picture, which 
is thought to be ‘much more than he ever 
made from the play. It only had a brief 
run in Los Angeles, where it was produced 
first by Oliver Morosco,; Armstrong him- 
self produced it in New York—with dis- 
aster. 

There was a tip-top theme for a play, 
but Armstrong did not quite hit the right 
angle. He tried too much for the curves. 

In this picture Griffith did hit the angles, 
all of them; the film had much more 
“punch” than even the master of “punch,” 
the hard-hitting Armstrong, had put into 
the play; some of it was fascinatingly 
repulsive, so much so that people were irre- 
sistibly drawn to see it again and again. 

And it had the best fight ever put on the 
screen to that time; one which William 
Farnum has hardly excelled in his numerous 
exhilarating examples of white-hope acting. 

Strange to say, Armstrong and Griffith 
had no quarrel. 

De mortuis nil nisi but forgetfulness of 
their regrettable traits. Armstrong, how- 
ever, had such a prevailing insistence on 
quarreling with his friends that it is not 
indecent to recognize that fact, now that 
he is gone. 

“No, I had no difference at any time with 
Paul,” says Griffith of this incident, ‘‘but I 
fancy that was because he had nothing to 
do with me, nor I with him, in the making 
of “The Escape.’ He wrote to me suggest- 
ing its being made into a picture and sent 
me the ’script; I read it, and thought it 
would do, and did it. 

“He never saw it in the making, and, as 
I remember, he made something like $2,500 
out of the venture. 

“He did have some differences later, of 
a passing kind, with some of our business 
men, but it was all satisfactorily arranged.” 

“The Battle of the Sexes” followed 
quickly, and then came his center shot, 
“The Birth of a Nation.” 

Probably one of the poorest plays ever 
put out was “The Clansman,” ‘Thomas 
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Dixon’s novel dramatized. The novel was 
a best seller, and a cause for controversy. 

The play was not a best seller ; one man- 
ager told me, some time ago, that he paid 
a dollar apiece to ten negroes in San Fran- 
cisco to form an Afro-American League 
which was to institute legal proceedings to 
stop the performance of the play. If I 
recall correctly it was Sam Friedman, the 
ever alert youthful theatrical expert, who 
tried this big business trick. 

He paid for the filing of the injunction 
papers and hired lawyers to defend his side, 
meanwhile supplying the League with po’k 
chops and cigarette money. 

Friedman won his case against himself, 
and the League paraded in sorrow before 
the theater, where the intake that night was 
something less than $100. Not enough, 
anyway, Sam said, to pay for the meal 
tickets he had bought. 

Ask any theatrical man how much “The 
Birth of a Nation” has made, and he will 
immediately make a record elevation flight 
among the millions. 

Admitting that Mr. Dixon did a fairly 
good piece of work in writing the story, you 
will have to admit that Griffith did a mas- 
terpiece in his treatment of the book. 

It is very like the comparing of the orig- 
inal, forgotten, Italian tale of Romeo and 
Juliet with what the Bard did with that. 

The story of the first showing of ‘The 
Birth of a Nation” in Los Angeles and of 
Griffith’s surprise at what he had done, has 
been told. 

Clune’s auditorium was packed to the 
fire limits that night, for much gossip had 
circulated ; the racial excitement had either 
been artificially or naturally aroused; the 
city councilmen with a “close-up” of the 
negro vote before their imagination had at 
one time decided to stop the production, and 
a lot of lawyers had to be retained, and to 
some extent the word got about that the 
picture was an incendiary, dangerous affair. 

There were-coveys, even flocks, of police- 
men on hand with riot sticks; but the only 
riot was that of recognition of a great piece 
of work. 

A number of negroes filled portions of 
the house; whether they liked the picture 
or not they said nothing, and very wisely 
kept their and everyone’s peace. 

It was my fortune to see several scenes 
of that picture in the making. ‘That one 


(Continued to page 148) 
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Home Things 


Without Waiting. 


Long Credit—No References 

Get home things now. Prices on these things 
are goingup. See what bargains we now offer. 

Simply send the coupon for our Bargain 
Book. Your Credit Card will come with it. 
Send no references. There is no red tape. We 
give credit to home lovers gladly. Over two 
million homes have accounts here. 

Take what time need. Pay us by saving 2 


Pay Nothing for a Month 


Our customers send no money when they order. 
They let us send goods on 30 days’ free trial. At 
the end of a month they return the goods if they 
wish to. Otherwise they send the first small pay- 
ment then. 








Famous Congoleum Rug 





Our Bargain Book tells you all about this rug and our 
year-to-pay plan. Oongoleum is the latest thing for tho home. 
Tt is water-proof and wears better than linoleum or oilcloth. 
Looks just like a rug. 
en is very pretty with a brown ground and figured 

rder. 

No. K4C7048. Size 6x9 ft. Price . ..... $3. 


Spiezel Mau Siem 


1165 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


Tell Us What You Want 


or 3cents per day. Send a little each month 
as convenient. We allow a year’s time—or 
more—without interest. 


Save Up to 50% 


We furnish millions of homes. By enormous 
buying, and by selling direct, we sell many things 
at half usual prices. We guarantee to undersell 
any other concern in America, else you may re- 
turn the goods. 

The things we sell now were all bought last 
summer. They would cost us now—most of them 
—far more than our selling price. 


A $1 Book Free 


Our new Bargain Book is mammoth and com- 
plete. Many of the pictures are in actual colors. 
It costs us with the mailing $1 per copy. But we 
send it to home lovers free. 

This edition is small. Prices are going up so 
fast that we dare not send out many. You will 
save many dollars if you send for this book before 
we withdraw it. And your Credit Card will come 
with it. Cut out this coupon now, 


New Dollar Book 





Furniture Baby Cabs—Cameras 
Carpets—Rugs Silverware—Clocks 
Curtains— Kitchen Cabinets 
Cartains—Bedding Kitchen Cabinets 


PAY 3 CENTS A DAY 











Ask also for our Style Book picturing 
1000 Fall Styles Women 





MAY, STERN CO. 
1165 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
Mail me your Fall Bargain Beok. 
Also the books I mark below. 
| ....Stove Book _.... Watches and Jewelry. 
----1000 Fall Styles for Women. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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The Story of 
David Wark Griffith 
(Continued from page 146) 
where Booth leaps from the President’s box 
to the stage of Ford’s theater was rehearsed 
something like fifteen or twenty times with 
the camera. 

All of those I saw were gone over and 
over, with very slightly differing ‘“‘busi- 
ness ;’ there was enough film thrown away 
to make scores of thirteen-reel pictures. 

A favorite story at the studios is of the 
horror of a man interested in the making 
of “The Birth of a Nation,” who saw 
Griffith throw out seventeen thousand feet 
of film and take the scenes over again! 

He was one of the later 
thought D. W. G. crazy. 

I asked Griffith: “What has made the 
Biograph in value since you 
left it?” 

“T can’t tell you,” he said with a laugh ; 
“I'd hate to say it about myself.” 

And then he talked about the reissues of 
his old pictures ; pictures that he would like 
to have forgotten, just as Browning shud- 
dered at the revival of his early efforts. 


fellows who 


go down 
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“T understand they are billing those old 
affairs as ‘Griffith Masterpieces,’ ”’ he said, 
“and I can tell you they seem very bad 
affairs to me now. 

“T used to think they were rather good 
pictures ; but everything has changed sifice 
then, acting, effects, methods, photogra- 
phy,—everything. 

“Those pictures are my children, I admit, 
but their very existence is justification for 
my disowning them.” 

And now he has been nearly two years on 
his next picture, “The Mother and the 
Law.” 

Who is the author of the scenario? For 
part, at least, a poet who five thousand 
years ago wrote an epic in the cuneiform 
characters. 

Griffith can quote beautiful passages 
from that cuneiformist, and, odd to say, 
they sound something like a futurist effort ; 
they particularly look futuristic when read 
in the pasturistic original. 

This master of the lens has been often 
three thousand years ahead of his rivals; 
in this, his latest, most ambitious picture, 
he has gone back five thousand years for a 
good portion of his story. 


(The next installment will appear in the October issue) 
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Burson 


Mable Normand is Burson-wise 


She knows the smoothness and snug-fitting qualities of 
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make them preferable to ordinary stockings, especially 
with active women. 


a pair and enjoy the ExTRAS not found in other stockings. 
Burson Hose are made on patented machines that ‘‘ knit- 
the shape without a seam. 
greater comfort, while the kxit-to-fit form insures a snug, 
trim fit withcut wrinkles at the ankle or binding the calf. 


Hose arc 
and Art Silk. 


Sold in mos stores. 
not supply you write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., 69 Park St., RocKFoRD, ILL 


BURSON] 


FASHIONED HOSE 





You’ll realize it, too, when you try 


This smoothness gives 


nade in Cotton, Mercerized 


Prices 25c¢ to 75c. 


Lisle, 


If your dealer will 
Booklet sent free. 
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Ormi Hawley 
another great screen star, finds 


her best refreshment in Coca-Cola. 


The beverage of movie actors and 
actresses and movie fans—of men and 
women everywhere—the drink the 
nation drinks. Delicious and refreshing. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitucion. 


THE COCA-COLA.CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


Send for free booklet, 
“The Romance of Coca-Cola.’”’ 
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(Continued from page 144) 


D. S. G., BLOOMINGTON, 
assat in “The Breath of Araby,” (Vitagraph) 
was Helen Gardner; her father was L. Rogers 
Lytton; the man her father wished her to marry, 
J. Herbert Frank; Capt. Thurston, Paul Scar- 
don, and the wealthy Persian, Templer Saxe. 


F. S., Cuicaco.—Gracious, girl, how long have 
you been reading PHOTOPLAY ? We had a most 
felocious interview with Wally Reid just a few 
months ago. Of course he’s superb. One of 
his own family told us. Don’t you mean Earle 
Foxe? Well, Earle has been with Lasky for 
some time and also played in “The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine.” His picture’s in the Art Sec- 
tion. 


H. S., San Dreco, Catir.—The principal play- 
ers in “The Fool’s Revenge,” (Fox) were Wil- 
liam H. Tooker, Richard Neal, Maude Gilbert 
and Ruth Findlay. Ernest Maupain played the 
role of Flagg in “The Unknown,” an Essanay 
featuring Marguerite Clayton. Oscar Wilde’s 
story, “The Picture of Dorian Gray,” was filmed 
by Thanhouser and released in July 1915, A. 
Howard playing Basil Hallward ; Harris Gordon, 
Dorian Gray; Ray Johnston, Lord W otton and 
Helen Fulton, Evelyn. Lord Huntersley, in “Mr. 
Grex of Monte Carlo,” (Lasky) was Frank Elliot, 
Mr. Grex was Theodore Roberts and the Grand 
Duchess was Dorothy Davenport. 


I. K., Curtton, Wis., and R. 
Oxia.—Address the Fairbanks 
Thanhouser studio in New Rochelle, N. Y. In 
“The Lamb,” (Fine Arts-Triangle) the fleecy one 
who developed horns out in the desert was Doug- 
las Fairbanks; his sweetheart was Seena Owen; 
her mother, Lillian Langdon; her cousin, Mon- 
roe Salisbury; the Lamb’s mother, Kate Tono- 
ray, and Bill Cactus, Alfred Paget. In “Hop, 
the Devil’s Brew,” (Universal) Ward and Lydia 
Jansen were Phillips Smalley and Lois Weber; 
Jane Leech, Marie Walcamp; Councilman Wa- 
ters, Norman Hammond, and Con Leech, Juan 
de la Cruz. The film was produced by the Smal- 
leys. 


E. W., GUTHRIE, 
Twins at the 


H. E. W. Fort Wayne, Inv.—The accent is on 
the last syllable of Suratt. Charles Chaplin 
was “discovered” by Mack Sennett while play- 
ing on the stage in Los Angeles and his film 
career began at once. He is now with Mutual, 
his first release being “The Floorwalker.” Car- 
men,” and “Police,” however, are Essanays. 


HELEN, Des 


Moines, Ia.—Fearfully glad you 
like PHoTOPLAY 


so much. You must remember 
though, that even the Bushmans, etc., have their 
friends. We'll have Mr. Johnston have his pic- 
ture tooken before long and print it. How’'ll 
that be? 


H. M., Laxe Mitis, Wis.—“‘An Alien,” 
was produced by Thomas H. Ince but not re- 
leased in the usual manner of Kay-Bee films. 
George Beban was the Italian and Blanche 


Schwed, his little daughter, Rosa. 


says “All the girls in town en- 


G. L., SEATTLE, 
tered the ‘Beauty and Brains Contest,’ 
was lots of fun, but, sadly, we couldn’t all win. 
I wish the lucky ones all kinds of success.” 
Pauline Frederick and Charles Waldron take 
the leading roles in Famous Players’ “Audrey,” 
Waldron being the noble lord whom Audrey mar- 
ries after the author allows her to discard her 
ragged attire. 


which 
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A. G. E., Toronto.—Harold Lockwood and 
Elsie Jane Wilson played the leading roles in 
“The Lure of the Mask”; Irving Cummings 
was the Prince; Hal Clements, Giavonni; Lucy 
Payton, Enrichetta ; Carol Hallaway, Kitty; 
William Ehfe, O’Mally ; King Clark, Billy; 
Smith; and : - Rainey, Joe Simon. In 
“Mixed Valuables,” Emily, Jimmy and Van 
Dyke were Fay "Tincher, Elmer Booth and 
Chester Withey. In “Stolen Hearts and Nick- 
els,’ Ethel was Eva Nelson. “The Woman Next 
Door,” was a Kleine Irene Fenwick film; Ben 
Taggart played opposite Miss Fenwick, and Law- 
son Butt, Della Connor, Camille Dalberg, and 
John Nicholson made up the remainder of the 
cast. 


R. S., GreeLey, Coto.—Willard Mack, who is 
of Irish descent, was born in Morrisburg, Canada, 
but moved to the United States when five 
years old. From Georgetown University, where 
he seems to have been quite an athlete, he went 
into newspaper work and then to the stage. He 
is equally well known as an actor and as a play- 
wright, “Kick In,” probably being his most suc- 
cessful piece of authorship. From a recent en- 
gagement at the Ince-Triangle studios he has 
gone back to writing. Mack is five feet eleven 
inches in height and has black hair and blue eyes. 


R. E. M., Trro, O.—Cleo Madison is playing 
and directing for Universal at Universal City. 
She was interviewed in the January issue under 
the title “Cleo, the Craftswoman,” copies of 
which we still have on hand. The leads in “The 
Wolf of Debt,” were taken by Violet Mersereau 
and William Garwood; in “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” by Ethel Clayton as Shirley Rossmore, 
the daughter of Judge Rossmore, and George 
Soule Spencer, as John Burkett Ryder, the money 
king. We have no record of “Taking Care of 
Sylvia.” 


F. E. A., Cincinnati.—The order of produc- 
tion of the Lasky films featuring Geraldine Far- 
rar, was “Maria Rosa,” “Carmen,” and “Temp- 
tation,” but the order of their presentation to 
the public was, “Carmen,” “Temptation,” and 
“Maria Rosa.” 


D. A. N., Montcratir, N. J.—Charles Clary 
played opposite Blanche Sweet in “The Black- 
list” (Lasky) as Warren Harcourt. He was 
born in Charleston, Illinois, and after several 
years on the stage, joined the Selig company. 
You probably remember him as Umballah in 
“The Adventures of Kathlyn,” as Brian Kelly 
in “The Rosary,” and as Father David in “The 
Penitentes.” He is now with Fox in the west. 
Conway Tearle is Marguerite Clark’s hero in 
“Seven Sisters” 


R. H., Roanoke, Va.—lIrving Cummings is 
with Famous Players and is not married. 
Neither is Jack Pickford who is with Selig. Bry- 
ant Washburn’s wife was known to the public 
as Mabel Forrest. Mary Pickford’s complete 
name is Mrs. Owen Moore, or Mrs. Mary Pick- 
ford Moore. Take your choice. Write again. 


C. and M. G. CvearFietp, Pa.—Universal 
City is about eight miles from ‘the heart of Los 
Angeles and is reached by electric car or jitney 
bus over the hills. It is a comparatively small 
place but it is entirely devoted to the production 
of motion pictures for the Universal Company. 
The city or plant is on one corner of a ten 
thousand acre ranch. No, it is not Poverty 
La or any other Bret Harte town brought to 
ife 
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Buy This Great Oliver and 
Pocket the Salesman’s 


axeyulam Qelthests)tt 


I Send This Typewriter to You 
and Let It Sell Itself. What This 


Saves in Selling Cost Goes to You. 
Don’t Pay for Salesmanship. 


Let all the money you spend go into the quality of the machine itself. 
No matter what you buy, the cost of selling must be added to the price you pay. Others 
have expensive salesmen and branch offices with heavy overhead. Every sale must share 
this cost. It amounts to about half the price of every machine sold. I have cut all that out 
and let you sell yourself this machine after you have used it and are satisfied that it is the 
best typewriter value you have ever been offered. You save about half. 


The All-Purpose Oliver the Most Efficient 


The Oliver introduced visible writing to the world and made it possible to use a type- 
writer for billing, card record work and loose-leaf writing, thus opening up enormous new fields to the typewriter 
user. Where others have built special models for these special purposes, the downward-writing Oliver handles all 
modern demands with its regular equipment. The all-purpose Oliver does everything in the field of a typewriter, 
does it better, does it easier and does it longer. That’s efficiency. $ 

Ask anyone familiar with typewriters which is the most dependable typewriter. The 
answer will be “‘the Oliver.” And dependability means much to the man who cannot get expert repair service at 
a moment’s notice. It’s not so much the cost of repairs as going without your typewriter that hurts. The Oliver 
is sturdy. It has been called fool-proof, because its simple construction, permanent and perfect alignment, small 
number of parts make it almost impossible to get out of order. 

The regular catalog price of these machines was $100. They come to us fresh from the manufacturer, in the 
original package, and equipped withall the famous Oliver extra-value features such asU-shaped type bar, tabulator and 
back-spacer. Each machine is complete with accessories and instructions. EACH IS GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 


Scenario Writers—Attention 


Scenarios must be typewritten. No matter how good your idea or plot may be, it will 
receive scant consideration if not properly typewritten. The visible Oliver is the best for this purpose. Its many 
purely automatic features enables you to concentrate your thoughts on your work and not on the type- 
writer. It actually aids your composition, as faults, weaknesses, errors, etc., become just as apparent to 
you as they would the director himself. 


My Epoch-Making Sales Plan 


My faith in the wonderful Oliver No. 5 is so great that I am willing to send it to you on free a4 








No. 5 OLIVER 



















































trial, without the slighest obligation on your part to purchase unless you are perfectly satisfied. If you 
send it back I won’t even ask you why. Useitin your home or office. If it does not se// itse/f to you there 

isno sale. This method is responsible for my very low price and for the unusual easy-payment terms Vad 

on which I sell the machine. have no salesmen and no collectors. It’s alltup to you and the Oliver. Ae) ~ 
And this no-expense method is possible only because the Oliver always gives perfect satisfaction. O yy ) 


Don’t Be Deceived eS Sho Se 


by unknown typewriters offered at apparently low prices. Many have gone before 
and have been failures. Some are back on the market with new names to escape the Q 
odium of past failures. Know what you are getting. The Model No. 5 Oliver has stood ee) 

the acid test of many hard years of use by all classes of users and has been found not 


cid Oo 
wanting in any respect. ¢, 
Act Quick—Price May Go Up RS 
a 


oe ~) 

My price and terms can be quoted only in a confidential letter, so Ac) ww Ce 
use the coupon at once. The cost of material and labor is soaring. The cost Q Y we 
of doing business is peine up and I may have to revise the _— and terms “y) & @ 
any day, but you will be assured of getting the benefit of this greatest of 4 O09 
typewriter opportunities if you use the coupon to get in touch with me Vad \) Oo 3” 
atonce. Remember, youtry the Oliver free. If you keep it you pay ° do < 
but a few cents a day and the machine is guaranteed for life. S o 
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M. T., Musxocer, Oxra.—‘“The Red Circle,” 
the recent Pathe serial, was filmed at the Balboa 
Studio, Long Beach, Calif. Ruth Roland was the 
featured person. Miss Roland was born in San 
Francisco, August 26, 1893; Frank Mayo was 
born in New York, june 28, 1886. The office 
boy in “The Raiders,” with H. B. Warner and 
Dorothy Dalton, was George Elwell. He is a 
real kid. We are glad to note your request. 





L. S., MirwavuKee.—Your opinion about Doug- 
las Fairbanks makes it unanimous. His contract 
with Fine Arts expires early this fall and he is 
in New York because that document stipulates 
that a certain portion of his time be spent there. 
His wife is not an actress, we believe. 





K. H., Des Moines, Iowa.—Almost all of the 
“Birth of a Nation” pictures were taken in and 
around Hollywood, California, though some_of 
the plantation scenes were made in Texas. “The 
Raven,” featuring Henry Walthall, was reviewed 
in the Shadow Stage of the January PHOTOPLAY. 
We are always giad to hear from you, Des 
Moines. 





O., Lake Mitts, Ilowa.—May Allison and 
Harold Lockwood are playing with Metro and 
may be addressed at the New York office as given 
in the directory herewith. Whether she would 
answer you would probably depend a great deal 
on your letter. Why not experiment? 





J. W., Eunice, La.—Myrtle Stedman is play- 
ing with the Morosco Company in Los Angeles 
and has recently been seen in “Pasquale.” Mabel 
Normand is with the Triangle Film Corporation 
in Los Angeles but now is heading a company of 
her own. She is no longer with a meg The 
Horsley picture, “A Law Unto Himself,” with 
Crane Wilbur, was released on February 28th. 
Did you see the Harold Lockwood interview in 
the December issue? We are still able to supply 
you at the usual fifteen cents per copy. 





H. L., Passaic, N. J.—We have it on excellent 
authority that Jacqueline Saunders’ name in pri- 
vate life is Jackie Saunders. Sure, Jimmie Cruze 
is still “in pictures.” With Metro, last we heard 
of him. 





A. B., Monrreat, P. Q.—There was a Ruth 
Roland interview in PHoTopLay MAGAzIneE for 
June, 1915. In it Miss Roland discussed the mat- 
ter of gowns and costumes. We will be glad to 
supply you a copy for twenty cents. 





W. T., Hutcninson, Kansas.—We will gladl 
send you any address that you desire if you will 
specify the player you have in mind. A.great 
many are given each month by this department. 
A large number of the players answer letters 
from their admirers. There is no definite length 
of time for a production of a serial—it all de- 
pends on the picture, the sort of scenes, the num- 
ber of retakes, and so forth. 





T. G. C., Americus, Ga—PuotTopLtay MaAGa- 
ZINE does not purchase scenarios. You should 
submit your plays to film companies. Practically 
everything appearing in PHoTOPLAy is written on 
special order. . 


E. B., Omana.—You must be more specific in 
your questions. To ask us to “tell you something 
about Wallace Reid, Pearl White, and Seena 
Owen” is rather indefinite. William Farnum, 
Tom Santschi, Kathlyn Williams and Bessie 
Eyton were the principal players in “The 
Spoilers.” 
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D. W., Kirxuin, Inp., and M. P., Cepar Rapips, 
Ia.—We cannot recommend any “moving picture 
schools.” 





L. H., Mancetono, Micu.—In “Anna Kar- 
enina” the heroine’s brother Alexis, was Edward 
Jose. The part of Wronsky was played by Rich- 
ard Thornton. 





E. C. W., Lexincton, Ky.—We are unable to 
supply any ‘pack number of Puotopiay contain- 
ing an interview with Norma Talmadge. 





M. M. S., Pittston, Pa.—We understand that 
Betty Nansen has returned to her home across 
the Atlantic, which explains why you are not 
seeing her in new photoplays. But she has prom- 
ised to come back. Do not think there is a 
Senora de Cordoba. 





C. E. A., New Yorx City and F. A. M., Erte, 
Pa.—Miss Mabel Normand is unmarried. Glad- 
den James played the part of Lord Algy with 
Kitty Gordon in “As in a Looking Glass.” He 
was formerly with the Vitagraph Company. 
Mabel Van Buren, who is now being seen in 
“Ramona,” played with Selig about two years 
ago. In “The Last Act,” a recent Ince picture, 
the maid was May Allen. Bessie Barriscale, 
Clara Williams, and Robert McKim were the im- 
portant players in the cast. 


H. K. McD., Det Rio, Texas, and E. D. L., Sr. 
Louts, Mo. —William Garwood may be addressed 
at Universal City, Cal. Mary Fuller never lived 
in St. Louis. Marguerite Marsh has been seen in 
“Mr. Goode, the Samaritan,” with De Wolf 
Hopper, Edward Dillon, and Fay Tincher. Harris 
Gordon was born at Glenside, Pa., in 1884, and 
he is married to Louise Emerald Bates, who is 
playing with Thanhouser. Theda Bara and 
Florence LaBadie are both unmarried. 





S. H., Terra Berra, Cartir.—Creighton Hale 
took the part of Jameson in “The Exploits of 
Elaine,” but Sheldon Lewis is not in this serial. 
So far as we have heard there was no one killed 
in the film “The Birth of a Nation”; at least 
none of the principals. Norma Talmadge may be 
addressed at the Triangle Studio, Fort Lee, N. J. 
The Actor’s Fund is being raised to provide a 
home for old actors who are unable to provide 
for themselves and to aid worthy players who are 
in need of temporary assistance. It is a very 
laudable project. 


J. E. T., Evanston, Irt.—Billie Burke has not 
confided to us her plans for the summer, and we 
have not heard that she is to be in Evanston. 
Crane Wilbur is with David Horsley Co., Dustin 
Farnum with Morosco, Los Angeles: Dorothy 
Davenport, Universal City, Cal.; Francis Bush- 
man, Metro, 1476 Broadway, New York; 
Marshall Neilan, Selig, Chicago. Most of those 
supporting William Gillette in “Sherlock 
Holmes” were members of his own dramatic 
company. 





G. D., Dattas.—Pearl White is five feet five 
inches in height and weighs 120 pounds. She 
has red hair and green eyes. Crane Wilbur is 
married, his wife being a non-professional. Yes, 
“The Exploits of Elaine” was Creighton Hale’s 
first venture before the camera, but he had played 
in numerous legitimate productions. Miss White 


may be addressed in care of the Pathe Exchange. 
(Continued on page 158) 
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Stop Typewrits 
The Old Way 


Learn the New 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed The New Way 


Every stenographer—everybody who uses a typewriter or who would use one if they j UP theold “‘touch’’ system in busi- 
knew how—should send in the coupon below or a post card or letter now for our won- Jf Ress schools less than 7 ever use 
derful new free book about this marvellous New Way in Typewriting. . 


in, and hard 
Doubles or Trebles Your Salary touse. The New Way is different, 
This book, which we send free, describes the secret principles of a wonderful new Based upon an absctelay ot 









































method of acquiring skill on the 


Training away from the machinel 
never exceeded 30 to 40 words a 


And the wonderful thing about the New 
Way in Typewriting is that you learn it 
at home in spare time, in only 10 lessons 
and it is amazingly easy for anyonel 
What's more, you begin to increase your 
speed from the very first lesson and with- 
out interfering with your present work. 

Thousands of people are earning 
vastly increased incomes simply be- 
cause they have acquired high speed 
and accuracy on the typewriter by this 
surprisingly resultful New Way. If 
you Want to do as these others have 
done, and earn $25, $30 or even $40 
weekly, our free book about the 
New Way in Typewriting will 
show you how. 


Entirely New 


Don’t confuse this New Way 
in Typewriting with any sys- 
tem of the past. There has 


it before. Special Gym- 
nastic Finger Training 
Exercises bring results 
in (days that ordinary 
methods will not 
produce in months. 
It is the greatest 
step in typewrit- 
ing since the 
typewriter it- 
self was in- 
vented— 
already its 
success 

be- 
come 


What 
They Say 


“It is a genuine 
pleasure for me to 
recommend the Tulloss 
New Way. From 20 words 
a minute, inaccurate work, 
to a speed of 80 words a min- 
ute, accurate work, a salary 
increase that makes it now 
exactly double what it was when 
I began the study—this is the 
result obtained in my case from 
this most excellent course.’—P. A 
Nanslar, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Speed—Accuracy— 
Doubled Salary 


“Am now Chief Clerk to the Dept. of 
Parks and Public Property. Salary is 
exactly double what it was when I took 
up the study of the New Way. I can 
only say if you desire to increase your 
ability and salary, you will make no 
mistake in taking this Course. The in- 
struction is of the highest order.”—Anna 
> Cubbison, 109 Hoerner St., Harrisburg, 

a. 





pletely revolutionized the typewriting situation. Based on Gymnastic Finger [touch system doesn’t bring in 


half the effortand withinfinitely greater accuracy than ever before—have increased After Taking 3 Touch Courses 
their salaries from $10 and $15 a week up to $25, $30 and even $40 weekly, “I bad worked through 3 systems of touch 


Only 10 Lessons—Easy for Anyone |i? eo2e3n ws 


never been anything like. 
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Of all the stenographers who take 


because 
the old touch system is hard to 


as to the way to get 8 . It 
typewriter—a new method that has com- J brin s results in days that the old 


Already thousands of men and women who §j ™onths. Get our free book and see 
minute are typewriting 80 to 100 words with § W2Y- Mail couponor postal NOW. 


typewriting. However, my speed was low and 
letal at, A I then 





eharacter blindfolded and without the slightest 
nation-wide. Among the thousands of operators hesi‘ation, and my speed has been brought up 
who have taken up this system are hundreds of to 80 words per minute.”——C. H. Emerick, 
graduates of business colleges and special type- §f Du Bois, Pa. 


writing courses—many were so-called touch Salary exactly doubled. 
writers—yet there has been hardly a single one ‘ > Wes 
who hasn’t doubled or trebled his or her speed Froman Old ‘‘Touch” Writer. 
and accuracy, and their salaries have been in- “When I enrolled for the New Way I had 
creased in proportion. completed a typewriting course and was already 
. & touch writer, but I averaged only about 40 
Sent to You on Trial to 45 words a minute—also e frequent 


So overwhelming has been the success of this New Easy Way in errors. As to my pres- 
Typewriting that we will send you the entire course on trial, We ent ability, I find by 
give you a positive Money-Back Bank Bond guaranteeing to bring repeated actual tests 
you both expert speed and accuracy and to satisfy you with results that my speed from 
or the Course will not cost you one cent. Youare the judge, shorthand noteris 
Your word decidesit, from 85 to 90 

Right now we are making @ special low price to few students in words a minute; 
each locality to help advertise the New Way in Typewriting. If in copying type- 
fou are ambitious to get ahead, if you want to get more money in written or printed & 
your pay envelope, write us aT ONCE, matter I can 
e reaoh about 95 

Free—Amazing Book words @ minute; on 

Our free book tells all about the New Way in Typewriting, andthe jj familiar matter as 7 
wonderful results it is bringing to typewriter userseverywhere. It is high as 110 to 112.""— | 
a big 48-page book, brimful of eye-opening ideas and valuable informa- John H. Marquette, 
tion, It explains how this unique new method will quickly make your Smith’s Falls, Ont. 
fingers strona and pEexTROUS, bringing them under PERFECT CON- Theseare but a few of the 
Tro make them extremely rapid in their movements— how ina testimonials file 
few short weeks you cam transform your typewriting and many on tie 7 
make it Easy, ACCURATE 
and AMAZINGLY SPEEDY— 
how this will meviTaBLy 
‘ncrease your income. By 
all means, mail the coupon 
or justa postal or letter 
NOW. What so many 
others are doing you Too can 
do. With the book we will 
send our Special reduced 
on offer, WRITE TODAY 

fore this opportunity is 
past. 


THE TULLOSS 


SCHOOL 
7509 College Hill 
Springfield, Ohio 
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v4 Mail This Today for Bigger Pay 


, Please send your Free Book about the New Way in Type- 
0 writing. I inclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing, etc, 
This incurs no obligation on my part. 


¢ 
y RE ee oe 


ra a ar peeksionanes 
Mail to the TULLOSS SCHOOL, 7509 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 93) 
Kitty admitted. The poor girl told her 
story, while Mordant smiled scornfully 
and Doris sneered. 

“You seem to be very fond of this 
rescuer of girls,” Doris observed loftily. 

“Aint you?” Kitty demanded. 

‘“No—I ‘aint, and you can go to him 
and tell him so if you like;’’ whereupon 
a very superior footman showed Kitty the 
way to the street. 


ITTY had fondly believed that these 

wealthy, influential people would im- 
mediately take up the battle for her hero. 
That hope gone, there was nothing left. 
She could only try to comfort him. So 
with little Bobby she found her way to 
the judge’s apartment. 

“T—-I—”’ she stammered, “we don’t be- 
lieve what they say about you, do we 
Bobby ?” 

“No sir-ee” Bobby assented forcibly. “I 
heard ’em frame it up.” 

But even this evidence of loyalty could 
not arouse Gordon Evans from his lethargy. 
He knew he had been “framed,” but it 
had been done completely and there was 
no help for it now. Dully he thanked 
them, dully consented to Bobby staying 
with him, “Just to cheer you up,” Kitty 
urged. But when the girl asked if there 
wasn’t something she could do to help, he 
simply shook his head. 

“It’s a dirty shame, a dirty shame,” 
Kitty kept repeating to herself, as she 
went out into the street. 

There was only one hope left—that she 
might be able to get Lou and the other 
girls to understand what they had done— 
that they had ruined a man who wanted to 
be their friend. So she hunted for Lou 
all that day, and at last found her. It 
seemed a forlorn hope indeed, but Kitty 
refused to admit defeat until she had lost 
the last trench. 

“Down and out, you say? 
and out? Gee. I didn’t think it would be 
as bad as that. I s’posed it was just part 
of the game—down in one place, pop up 
again in another. Gee, I didn’t think it 
would make a bum out of him,” Lou said 
in astonishment, when she had heard Kitty’s 
report of the situation. ‘My God, ain't 
that Burke gang a dirty bunch! Can you 
beat it? They aint satisfied to graft on 
us girls. There’s nuthin’ in that. It’s 


Clean down 


Common Ground 


part of the game I s’pose. If we’re goin’ 
to play we’ve got to pay. But gee, they 
hadn’t ought to make a bum out of a good 
guy. But what can we do now? It’s all 
over. I’m dead sorry, but you know what’d 
happen if we ever squealed. They’d frame 
us for a trip up the river and we’d never 
get back.” 


But the seed was planted. Judge Evans 

was no longer a being in a world apart. 
Now the girls who had been compelled 
to make a victim of him could meet him on 
common ground. He and they alike were 
being crushed by the foul machine. ‘They 
could make common cause. —The woman of 
the street has no love for the men who rob 
her of her shameful earnings, but regards 
them as partners who have been forced 
upon her. Often her revenge is swift and 
terrible, but ordinarily she feels her help- 
lessness and stolidly submits. Lou could 
not see in what way she and her compan- 
ions could undo the thing they had done; 
but at last she consented to visit the judge 
and talk it over. 

Now, powerful as the vice ring often 
becomes in large cities, it seldom reaches the 
higher offices of administration of the law. 
These officials may not take steps to un- 
earth its devious ways on their own initia- 
tive, but when the facts are brought before 
them independently it is not often they fail 
to perform their duty energetically. This 
Evans knew, while the girls did not. To 
them, the petty grafters were as much a 
part of the government as the district 
attorney himself. The judge soon made 
them understand the truth. And because 
he was now one of themselves they were 
willing to “go through” for him and with 
him. 


HE rest is history—how certain re- 

spectable citizens fled overnight to 
Europe, how one or two, Mordant among 
them, believing too implicitly in the far- 
reaching influence of their political pulls, 
were involved in prosecutions which shock 
the political system of a great city to its 
foundations, and how half a dozen petty 
political leaders found themselves, to their 
great surprise, occupying cells in a peni- 
tentiary. And all because they had been 
too ruthless in their destruction of a reputa- 
tion. They had battered their man until 


he was so helpless that their enemies made 
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The Pop Corn of Toate Flavor 
The National Treat 


The self-running Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine is fascinating to watch. 
Look for it in your town or neighborhood, in your favorite theatre, the most 
-to-date store, drug store or news-stand. No other method on earth makes pop corn 
like the Butter-Kist Machine. It pops, removes the unpopped grains and butters evenly— 
with pure creamery butter. It superheats each fluffy white morsel to an appetizing crisp. 


The first taste of a 5c bag or a 10c carton makes you want more— that toasty flavor 
adds to your enjoyment of the show. It is ed pe you will take more of the fresh, crisp, 
fluffy white Butter - Kist home with you — e only by the Butter - Kist Machine. "But to 
avoid imitations, be sure the bag or carton bears the Butter - Kist trademark. 





Let us tell youof some who havedonethis. We have thousands of sales records 
from trustworthy men proving net profits of from $600 to $3120 and more. 
Butter-Kist Machines Are Owned and Endorsed by Hundreds of High Class 
Picture Theatres Confectioners 5- and 10-Cent Stores Billiard Parlors 

Department Stores Grocers Restaurants Fairs 
Drug Stores Cigar Stores News-Stands Concessions, etc. 


No theatre or store is complete nowadays without a Butter-Kist Machine. The people want only Butter-Kist 
Pop Corn, and it can be made only in the Butter-Kist Machine. The human like motion of the machine, the delicious 
fragrance, draws the crowd, holds them spellbound, induces them to buy — more and more. 


Profits Buy the Machine ‘‘Little Gold Mine” Free! Ask for It Today 


A small payment down, and an hour after you get This wonderful book on money making gives actual 
the machine it starts paying for itself. A short time proof of profits, with photographs and full details. It 
and the earnings equal the balance due. Capacity 70c has shown hundreds of merchants the way to make from 
to $4.00 an hour. Stands anywhere—occupies only 26x32 $2.00 to $10 a day extra profits with the Butter-Kist 
inches of floor space, and is beautifully built. Machine. Send for it at once—now. 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., 569 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pop Corn Machines in the World 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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his cause their own through the sympathy 
of the downtrodden. 


HE rehabilitation of Judge Evans was 
prompt and complete. Atonement was 
offered him in the form of various tempt- 
ing appointments. But at last he began to 
understand the nature of the people he had 
been trying to help, and he simply asked 
that he be reinstated as Night Court judge. 
And what of Kitty and her flaming, un- 
reasoning love? The judge realized at last 
that there was something more than grati- 
tude in his feeling for this girl, who had 
organized the battle to save him from dis- 
grace. He saw the magnificent strength 
of her sincerity, the possibilities latent in 
her nature. 
“Kitty,” he said one evening, “would you 
like to go to some school for a year or 
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two—just to—well—”’ 

“T understand, Judge. I’m rough. But 
how could I be going to a school?” 
“Won’t you let me send you? 

you that much.” 

“You don’t owe me nothin’—anything,” 
she retorted, almost savagely. 

“But I want you to go—and,” his voice 
dropped to a more tender pitch, “while 
you're there I want you to be thinking of 
me quite a good deal.” 

“Judge!” 

‘“‘And don’t think of me as ‘Judge.’ ” 

Kitty looked up at him, her eyes brim- 
ming with joy. 

A year later a magnificent, radiant Kitty 
had come into being. And now there are 
two persons who devote their lives to study- 
ing the problems of the unfortunates— 
together. 


I owe 





Lillian Walker’s Rolling Pin 
































Try this over on your sidewalk: take three tons of pie crust dough, spread evenly on any fairly clean sur- 
face, massage deftly with the little vibrator shown above, and for some dessert bake quickly with twenty 
Broadway peaches. 
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Dont 
Grope 


0) 


Success 
Blindfolded 


Your chance to be somebody, to hold a position of responsibility, to have 
an income that will provide every comfort of life, is within your reach. 


Just one thing keeps you from finding it, grasping it: you're not 
prepared. ‘Through the door of opportunity big jobs are waiting in every 
field of work. But only trained men will get them. 


Don’t play blindman’s buff with your future! Start today and train 
yourself to do some one thing better than others. 


You can get that training in spare time through the International 
Correspondence Schools, just as others have done for twenty-five years 
just as more than 130,000 ambitious men and boys are doing right now. 


Choose your own career. The [a tran our nent 
| 


I. C. S. will train you for the position NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


. ae Box 6461, SCRANTON, PA. 
you want in the work you like best. Explain, without poh at mth me, pases eepeney Sere gaiten, 
And you need not lose a day or a 


or in the subject, before which I mark X 
dollar in your present occupation. 
Tear off that blindfold! ete ABER 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 


Your chance is here. The time Mechanical Draftsman 


| Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
| DESIGNER 
| Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 
to start is now. The way is to ask the Gas Engineer Stenographer and Typist 


Electric Car Running 


Electric Wiring 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Window Trimmer 


Show Card Writer 
Telegraph Expert 


Outdoor Sign Painter 
Practical Telephony 


CIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
I. C.S. to show you what they can do MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER — [Commercial Law 

for you. Mark and mail this coupon STATIONAKY ENGINEER i 
—jit costs nothing, but the evidence 
it will bring you will open your eyes. 


STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher 
I. C. S.. Box 6461, Scranton, Pa. 


Marine Engineer Common School Subjects 
ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE 
Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 
Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Structural Engineer Navigator 7 Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES French 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing Italian 











In October, 1916, the International Corre- Name 
25th spondence Schools will celebrate the com- Occupation 
pletion of 25 years of successful educational & Employer 
° work in the interest of technical and indus- 
Anniversary trial preparedness. More than 130,000 men and Street 
women are NOW STUDYING L.C.S.Courses, and No. 
I C \ preparing for advancement and increased 
° earnings and greater service to their employ- Cit State 
ers and their country. | y: 


If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it below. 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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D. J., Vickssurc, Miss.—Marshall Neilan’s 
wife was known on the shadow stage as Gertrude 
Bambrick; Tom Santschi’s wife is not a profes- 
sional, and Miss Eyton is not married at present. 


W. L. T., Maptson, W1s.—Yes, E. H. Calvert 
of Essanay is the “Billy” Helm of your city; the 
same “Billy” Helm who was one of Wisconsin’s 
most redoubtable football stars in the old days: 
one might say the “Pat O’Days.” We have no 
idea why he changed his name. 

C. M., MInNEApoLIS, Minn.—Marin Sais, of 
Kalem, is a native daughter of California and 
was born in Marin county. The accent is on the 
— 








S. W. S., Mooresvitte, N. C., and E. M. M., 
WALLKILL, N. Y.—In “His Golden Grain,” Wil- 
liam Duncan, Jack Mower, Myrtle Gonzales, Otto 
Lederer, George Stanley, George Kunkel and 
Alice Neice made up the cast. Velma Whitman, 
Raymond Gallagher, Henry Stanley and Charles 
K. French were the important players in Lubin’s 
“Bridge of Sighs.”” Joe Welcher in “Neal of the 
Navy,” was Richard Johnson. 





R. B., Missoutra, Mont.—Richard Stanton, 
now with William Fox, was born in Philadel- 
phia. He came to the films by way of the stage 
and his screen career has included engagements 


with the old Melies with Ince and Universal. 


J. R. V., Cape GrrarpDeEAu, 
“The Yellow Passport,” 
Kimball Young as 
police spy; Alec B. 





Mo.—The cast of 
(World) included Clara 
Sonia; John Sainpolis, the 
Francis, as Sonia’s uncle; 
Edwin August as young Rosenheimer; Robert 
Cummings as Captain of the Black Hundred, 
and Nicholas Dunaew as the music master. 
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B. Y., New ZEALAND.—The price of “Stars of 
the Photoplay” is the same to Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada, as in the United States— 
fifty cents. We shall be glad to fill your order 
at that price. Many thanks for the information 
about Wellington and its theatrcs. 


K. B. T., PHILADELPHIA, 
Justice in “The Absentee” was played by Olga 
Grey. You evidently missed “Double Trouble,” 
as she had an important part in that film, play- 
ing the part of a medium. 





Pa.—The part of 





S. G., Brookityn, and H. M., Detroit.—San 
Pedro, 22 miles from the city’s center, is a part 
of Los Angeles, and it was at San Pedro harbor 
that the various water scenes in “Shanghaied,”’ 
were taken. Yona Landowska may be addressed 
at Universal City. 





E. W. B., VENIcE, CaLtir.—‘The Hateful God” 
was an Ince picture released in the fall of 1914; 
J. Frank Burke, Enid Markey, Marvel Stafford 
and Harry Keenan made up the cast. Tsuru 
Aoki may be addressed at the Lasky Studio, 
Hollywood, California. 





M. K., Sart Lake.—Write Ethel Clayton, care 
World Film; Kathlyn Williams at Selig’s, Los 
Angeles; William Farnum, Fox, New York; An- 
nette Kellermann, same, and Irene Wallace, Tri- 
angle, New York. Billie Burke is not quite 
thirty. Pronounce Cunard with a short “u” and 
accent the “ard.” That's it! 





P. R., Fr. Wortu, Texas.—Don’t ask us con- 
cerning ways and means for getting into the 
films. It is a very hopeless road for an amateur 
because of the strenuous competition and we do 
not advise you to give it a serious thought. 


(Continued on page 163) 
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REMARKABLE DELUXE EDITION of ‘“‘Stars 
of the Photoplay,’’ with special art portraits of 
over 100 film favorites with biographical sketches. 


Special quality tinted paper. 


Beautiful blue, black and gold covers. 
This volume is being sold for 50 cents for a limited time only. 


All photoplay enthusiasts will welcome this opportunity to have 


such a wonderful collection of their screen friends in permanent 
form. The first book of this kind ever issued. 


“| Stars of 
the 


Photoplay 


DELUXE 
EDITION 


Only 50c 


Don’t wait —send 
fifty cents — money 
order, check or 
stamps for your copy, 
and it will be sent 
parcel post, charges 
prepaid to any point 
in the U.S. or Canada. 


Photoplay Magazine, Department 11, Chicago, Ill. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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GET THE 
BIG PAY 





fore—while 
learning 


You can learn sales- 
manship and have 
an opportunity to 


EARN MORE MONEY 


than you ever did be- 
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BE A TRAVELING MAN 


2N $2500 10 $10,000 A YEAR 


Travel on the finest trains;see the wonders of America; live at the best 
hotels; wear the latest clothes; interview successful merchants; earn the best 
salary; save money; be independent. 

Everywhere there is an unlimited demand for Trained Salesmen. You can 
beone. Youcan learn at home in your spare time and have an opportunity to 
earn Big Pay while youlearn. My easy, practical Course of Instruction in 
Scientific Salesmanship requires only a very little of your time—an hour or so 
each day—for a surprisingly short period, to prepare you to fill a position asa 
Salesman—and my big Free Employment Bureau will assist you to secure a 
position where you should easily earn more money than you ever before 

dreamed possible. “s 

My Big Free Illustrated Book, “A Knight of the Grip” tells the whole 
story. Send for it today. Learn first-hand, and now, just how easy it is for you 
to fit yourself at your home in spare time, to ome a successful prosperous 
Salesman. Learn how my easy, practical Course fits you to earn more money, 
and earn it easier, in a single week than most men earn in a whole month. 
Thousands of men everywhere (like those whose testimonials we publish 
herewith) have accepted this invitation to “Learn How to Sell,” and as a result 
are today holding permanent, pleasant, big-paying positions as Salesmen, 
representing the biggest firms in America. 

I havereceived requests from more than 15,0000f the biggest and best firms 
in America for Trained Salesmen—men I had trained and could personally 
recommend as competent, and capable of filling good paying positions as Trav- 
eling Salesmen. These firms 
employ thousands of Salesmen 
every year and are constantly 
as on me to supply them. 
merely mention this to emphasize 
the unlimited demand of the busi- 
ness world for Trained Salesmen, 
and the fact, too, that good Sales- 
men are always the sought instead 
of the seekers;always the makers of 
terms and the dictators of salaries. 
They are the most independent, 
best paid body of menin the world. 

There is a position as a Salesman 
ready for you—a position 
where your Earning Power will be 
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Be AWINNER—Start TO-DAY 


You can’t give one single, sane 
reason why you should not be able 
to earn more money—several times 
more—than you are now earning, 
unless it is that you have failed to 
prepare yourself. This is true, and 
you know it. You know, too, that 
no profession offers such wonder- 
ful money-making possibilities as does 
that of Salesmanship. In no profession 
can one earn so much money, be so 
independent, or broaden so rapidly as 
in Salesmanship. {t’s training that 
counts—just such a Training as you can 
get from my Easy Common Sense,Thor- 
ough Practical Course of Instruction 
in alesmanship that has enabled thoue- 
sands of other men to make a success. 


TIONAL SALESMENS TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


DEPARTMENT S28A 


NEw YORK. * SANFRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 








The reason for the tremendous 
demand for our graduates is that 
they are Trained Salesmen—the 
kind that make good and thatevery 
firm wants and that there is an un- 
limited demand for, and that get 
the Big Pay. You can ome one 
of them. Learn how by filling out 
the coupon and mailing it Teday. Our 
free k, “‘A Knight of the Grip,’ 
tells the whole story; it also contains 
hundreds of testimonials from our grad- 
uates who earn from $100 to 31000 a 
month and a big list of the different 
lines of business in which there are now 
good openings for Salesmen—offering 
opportunities to earn $2500 to $10,000 a 
year. 





Nai \ 
MAIL THis Coupon Now 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
(Send your request to the office nearest your home). 
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Delightfully Refreshing 
JAP ROSE 


Talcum Fowder 


Use it for every purpose of the Toilet—in the nursery, 
after a bath—as a face powder. Men prefer it after 
shaving. . 

It is smooth, cooling, fragrant, and delightfully re- 
freshing. Imparts the lasting fragrance of fresh 
roses. Unexcelled for baby’s tender skin. 

: ‘or ewill send an attractive “‘week- 
Trial Offer: pie pon” dicta oe a miniature of 
Jap Rese Talcum Powder, Jap Rose Soap, Jap Rose Cold 
Cream and Jap Rose Toilet Water. 

JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 495 E. Austin Ave.,Chicago 
Makers of “‘Good’”’ Soaps Since 1839 














is the same <s that of other famous movie 
stars—the same as that of thousands of other 
women of admired complexions who use the 
one powder that gives an exquisite smoothness 
to theskin and aradiant bloom that suggests youth 
instead of powder. Try it just once and you’ll be de- 
lighted with the way it beautifies. Does not rub or blow 
off like ordinary ; 
powders. 
Neither does 
it fail under 















Compiexion glaring light or P 
perspiration. § 
Powder ) ‘white, Pint, 


‘ Flesh, Cream. ¥ 
50c Everywhere 

STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ee eae 
587 Olive Street, St. Louis. Mo. ee 


Improve Your Face 


By Making Faces—for 

10c— stamps or coin 
This book contains a complete course of 
instructions’in Physical Culture for the 
Face. More than 90,000 persons are fol- 
lowing these instructions to-day. They 
will do more to build beauty than all the 
paint and powder in the world, for they 
get right at the root of your facial defects 
and overcome them. Not simple or silly. 
Just physical culture-applied to the facial 
muscles: common sense —that'sall. If you want to improve your 
looks, send 10c for this book, today, at once, while it’s on your mind. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

5206 Barker Bidg., 110 W. 42nd St. NEW YORK CITY 





WILL SEND MY 


25c BOOK 
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Milady’s Friend: Her Dressing 
Table 


(Continued from page 77 


gentle tapping process under trained fin- 
gers, stirring up circulation and creating 
a glow. ‘There may be occasion also to 
use a pore cream, especially on the nose, for 
foreign substances the ordinary cleansing 
cream cannot at first remove. ‘This is pref- 
erably applied at night on retiring. Per- 
haps the eye-brows need pruning and 
shaping. If one decide on a fine arched 
line, one must be prepared to encounter a 
half-stranger in the mirror. 

The skin food is also a foundation cream 
and serves to hold the powder smoothly. 
One is now ready to go as far as she likes 
with lip salve and rouge, eyebrow pencil, 
and perhaps a very tiny eyelash brush is 
used to darken the lashes with cosmetic. 
The most effective make-up is that of the 
invisible variety, and the individual studies 
this out for herself. 

It is at night that restoratives are applied 
to work their good. ‘The beauty sleep goes 
on with the beautifying agents aiding and 
abetting nature. The skin food puts in its 
efforts building up tissues, or an especially 
good bleach does its chore. First of course 
the face has been thoroughly cold-creamed 
to free the pores of the day’s grime. ‘The 
eyelash and eyebrow grower, whether it be 
just vaseline or a scientifically prepared 
cream, busies itself at this time. 

When one seats oneself before the dress- 
ing-table for the purpose of preparing for 
public appearance, the process may be lim- 
ited to the simple expedient of shaping up 
the eyebrows between thumb and finger or 
a pass at powdering the nose. But even 
she blessed of the gods with skin of peaches 
and cream, or lacking it entirely but en- 
dowed with an exemplary nature, must at 
times resort to defensive preparations 
against dust and wind. A good powder 
makes a far better covering for the pores 
than a coat of dust. One of the new pow- 
ders combines ingredients which act also as 
a skin food. An excellent greaseless foun- 
dation cream is an adjunct for every dress- 
ing-table. It not only serves to hold the 
powder smoothly, but is a protection to be 
used in motoring and sailing. 

If one go in for any of the retouching 
processes it is always advisable to contem- 
plate oneself by a strong north light. This 
makes sure our friends do not see more of 
the work than is intended. 


























After the face is well cold-creamed it is 
ready for the keying up of color. A liquid 
rouge is applied over the cheekbone. If 
the face be markedly thin the color is 
worked outward for breadth, if the contrary 
be the case it is put nearer the nose. A 
light rouge is used for daytime. ‘The great- 
est care should be taken to blend the edges. 
The success of a good make-up rests more 
upon the skill in blending than anything 
else. After the rouge comes a liquid pow- 
der, which may be got in varying shades to 
suit the individual. It works more evenly 
and covers blemishes more discreetly than 
simple face powder. ‘The liquid, applied 
on a bit of absorbent cotton, should be 
spread over the entire face, up behind the 
ears and over the neck. ‘Through this the 
rouge glows faintly and is sufficient if there 
be no high color desired in the cheeks, just 
a faint glow of health; otherwise dry rouge 
may be added as a last touch. 

The next step is to accent the eyes and 
mouth. ‘This is most carefully done, pen- 
ciling lightly the brows and, if necessary, 
using a wee brush to apply mascaro to tip 
the lashes. One may go further, but with 
utmost care. A brown and black cosmetic 
may be mixed on a tiny palette and applied 
by a fine bristle brush with a very steady 
touch to accent the line of the lashes on 
both lids. Then take the little finger and 
blend. 

As to the mouth. Here the makeup is 
often too apparent and badly done. Those 
who wish an obviously artificial appearance 
accent this particular feature, but for those 
who do not, this advice is given: Do not 
depend on the lip stick. This does well 
enough to lightly touch up with occasion- 
ally, but with it careful drawing is impos- 
sible. The best effect is got from a light 
lip salve applied with the finger. The 
lower lip is never as wide as the upper. 

The final finishing is a light dusting with 
an individual powder. ‘The shade has less 
color for the street than for evening. Set 
rules for individual make-up are of course 
impossible in detail without having the sub- 
ject for contemplation. One rule, how- 
ever, is not amiss, and that is, success 
depends upon too little rather than too 
much. It is a peculiar fact that a great 
many women and girls of high respecta- 
bility do not realize the disagreeable criti- 
cism they subject themselves to in public 
places by over-rouging; not only their 
taste, but often their personal rectitude, is 
questioned. 
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chesting pinkness of youth and a skin 
of lovely smoothness — the result of 


TOR Soc 


— the charming new creation now preferred 
by millions women of better taste who 
demand a refined Powder that is different 
from the ordinary. 

Marinello not only enhances your natural 
beauty and blends with the texture of any skin, 
but it also protects against the havoc of weather. 
At any Marinello shop 
or drug store. A tint 

or every complexion. 


Send 2c stamp 
Sor Min. Box 


MarinelloCompany 
Dept. L 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago 





























You Are As 
Beautiful 
As Your Eyes! 


MURINE 


should be found in every Dressing Case 
and Medicine Cabinet. It has won 
many friends as an aid to preservation 
as well as restoration of healthful tone 
and natural brilliancy to 


Eyes That Need Care 


Murine has proven of great value in the 
home as a treatment for Red, Inflamed, 
Granulated and Itching Eyes and Eyelids. 


An Eye Insurance for Autoists, 


Golfers and Patrons of the Movies 


RESTS—REFRESHES AND CLEANSES 
At Druggists or by Mail. 50c and $1.00 


A De Luxe Stand Bottle. $1.25 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. sends Book of Eye free. 
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DIAMONDS 


and Prices 
Think of it! A high 
grade, guaranteed, 
Gousipe Ganon roe 
ect in cut and full o 
fiery brilliancy, set in moriy eek that i 
solid gold or platinum | » ance of abeautiful Sol- 


mounting for only $2. 
Pro re a that 


beautiful illustrations of Diamonds Watches Dineen etc. Make 
a selection either for yourself or as a gift for afriend or ‘loved one. 
We will send the article for your examination, all charges pre- 
“i by_us. You assume norisk; you are under no obligation. 
oa Don’t Pay a Cent until you see and examine the article. 
rfectly satisfied pay one-fifth of the ene price and the 
Ex ance in eight equal monthly payments. If not entirely satisfied, 
a at our expense, Whether you buy or not, get Our Catalog. 
It is an education in Diamond and Jewelry values and easy cre it 
buying. Send for catalog today—before you forget. It is FREE 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 
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Dept. D502, 100 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Mlinois 
(Established 1858) Stores in: Chicago Pittsburgh St.Louis Omaha 








| HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 
Broadway cars 


from Grand 
Central Depot 


6 
| 
7th Avenue Cars A 
from Penn’a 
Station 
New and 
Fireproof 
Strictly First-Class § 
Rates Reasonable | 


Rooms with 26 ne Bath 
$1.50 u 


Rooms with selcaie Bath 





10 Minutes Walk to 40 Theatres 
Send for Booklet 
HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 








$2 
Suites $4.00 up i 








STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who may de- 
sire the addresses of film companies we give the 
principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu- 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 


AMERICAN FILM Mrc. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi- 
cago (s); Santa Barbara, Calif. (*) (s). 


BALBOA AM. Prop. Co., Long Beach, Cal. (*) (s). 
BroGRAPH CoMPANY, 807 East 175th St., New 
York, (*) (s) ; Georgia and Girard, Los Angeles (s). 
BoswortnH, Inc., 222 West 42d St., New York 
City ; 211 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (*) (s). 


CALIFORNIA M. P. C., San Rafael, Calif. (*) (s). 

Tuos. A. Epison, INC., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City (*) (s). 

EQUITABLE MoTION Pictures Corp., 130 West 
46th St., New York City. (*) Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

EssANAY FILM Mra. Co., 13833 Argyle St., Chi- 
cago (*) (s). 

FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM Co., 128 West 56th St., 
New York City (s) (*). 

Fox Fi~tM Corp., 130 West 46th St., New York 
City (*); Los Angeles (s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

GAUMONT CoMPANY, 110 West 40th St., New 
York City (*); Flushing, N. Y. (s); Jacksonville, 
Fla. (s). 

GENERAL FILM Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 

DAviIp HorsLey Stup10, Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles (*) (s). 

KALEM COMPANY, 235 West 23d St., New York 
City (*); 251 W. 19th St., New York City (s); 
1425 Fleming St., Hollywood, Calif. (s) ; Tallyrand 
Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. (s); Glendale, Calif. (s). 

GEORGE KLEIND, 805 B. 175th St.. N. Y. City (*). 

LASKY FEATURE PLAY Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York ; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Calif. (*) (s). 

LONE STAR FILM Corp. (Chaplin), Los Angeles, 
Calif. (s) (*). 

LUBIN Merc. Co., 20th and Indiana, Philadelphia 
(*); Broad and Glenwood, Philadelphia (s) ; Cor- 
onado, Calif. (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

METRO PICTURES Corp., 1476 Broadway, New 
York City (*). (All manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.): Rolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corp., 3 West 
61st St., New York City a Popular Plays and 
Players, Fort Lee, a te); uality Pictures 
Corp., Metro office. 

OLIVER Morosco PHOTOPLAY Co., 222 West 42d 
St., New York City; 201 N. Occidental Blvd., Los 
Angeles. (*) (s). 

MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION, 71 West 23d St., 
New York City. 

PALLAS PICTURES, 220 West 42d St., New York 
City ; 205 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (*) (s). 

PARAMOUNT PICTURES CORPORATION, 110 West 
40th St., New York City. 

PATHD FRERES, Jersey City, N. J. (*) (s). 

PATHD EXCHANGE, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City (*) (s). 

SELIG Potyscopp Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(*) ; Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s) ; 
3800 Mission Road, Los Angeles (s). 

SIGNAL FILM Corp., 4560 Pasadena Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (s) (*). 

THANHOUSER FILM Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(*) (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

TRIANGLE FILM CORPORATION, 1457 Broadway, 
New York City; Fine Arts Studio (Griffith) 4500 
Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. (*) (s) ; Keystone 
Studio (Sennett) 1712 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 
(*) (s): Kay-Bee Studio (Ince), Culver City, 
Calif. (*) (s). 

UNIVPRSAL F1iLmM Merc. Co., 1600 Broadway, New 
York City; 573 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
(*) (s); Universal City, Calif. (*) (s); Coyts- 
ville, N. J. (s). 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, East 15th and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (*) (s) ; Hollywood, 
Calif. (*) (s); Bay Shore, Long Island, N. Y. (s). 

V-L-S-E, Inc, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 

WHARTON, Inc., Ithaca, N *) is). 

WorLD FILM Corp., 130 West 46th St., New 
York City (*); Fort Lee, N. J. (s 

CLARA KrmpaLL YouNG FILM CorP., 126 W. 46th 
St., New York (*). 
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Casts of Stories from Photo- 
plays in this Issue 





**SHELL 43!" 
(By C. Gardner Sullivan) 
Ince-Triangle 


H. B. Warner 
Enid Markey 


William Berner 
Adrienne von Altman 


Spy Jack Gilbert 
oo Franz George Fisher 


Margaret Thompson 
Louise Brownell 


Helen von Altman 
Baroness von Altman 


COMMON GROUND 
(By Marion Fairfax) 
Lasky 
Marie Doro 
Thomas Meighan 
H. B. Carpenter 


Kitty Horgan 

Judge Evans 

Burke, a “practical 
politician” 

James Mordant, the 
“Man Higher Up” 

Doris, his daughter 


Theodore Roberts 
Mary Mersch 


Kelly Billy Elmer 
Lou Veda McEvers 
Billy Billy Jacobs 





THE STING OF VICTORY 
(By Charles M. Peck) 
Essanay 


Henry B. Walthall 


Antoinette Walker 
Anne Leigh 

John Lorenz 
Thomas Commerford 
Miss Frankenfield 


David Whiting 2 
Walker Whiting § 
Ruth Tyler 

Edith Whiting 
Jack Spencer 
David Whiting, Sr. 
Mrs. Whiting 























(Continued from page 158) 


E. T., Monrcomery, ALA.—We cannot recom- 
mend anyone for the work you mention. 


A. S., New Decatur, ALta.—Harold Lockwood 
was born in Brooklyn in 1887, May Allison in 
Georgia in 1895; Marjorie Daw at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., in 1902. Philo McCullough was 
with Balboa at Long Beach, Cal., at last reports. 
Messrs. Reid and Lockwood are married. Sure, 
write often. 











F. C. M., Provipence, R. I.—Mary Pickford 
was born in Toronto in April, 1893, so she is a 
little over twenty-three years old. Olga Petrova 
was born in Warsaw, Poland, in 1885, but she 
refrains from committing herself as to whether 
she is married or not. 


F. J. H., Moose Jaw, Sasx.—Frank Keenan 
was probably the player you saw in the role 
of Jack Rance in “The Girl from the Golden 
West,” as produced on the stage with Blanche 
Bates in the title part. This is the same Keenan 
who played in “The Stepping Stone” and “The 
Coward,” both Triangle films. 








J. S., St. Louts, and M. D. C., Kansas City.— 
Aldrich the gambler in Selig’s “Cycle of Fate” 
was Lewis J. Cody, Bessie Eyton and Wheeler 
Oakman being the other principal participants. 
William Desmond played opposite Lenore Ulrich 
in “Kilmeny,” but he is now with Ince. Alice 
Taaffe is the youngster in “Not My Sister,” a 
recent Ince film in which Bessie Barriscale and 
William Desmond take the leads. She is an 
added starter and looks very promising. 











“Any woman 


can improve her 
HEALTH, FIGURE 
and APPEARANCE”’ 


says 





Annette Kellermann 


Only a few years before my public 
appearance as the Perfect Woman, 
I was puny and under- developed. 
To-day I can say in all sincerity that 
I owe my perfect figure and splendid 
health to my own efforts. 


There is nothing mysterious about 
my system. It involves no drugs, 
requires no apparatus. It is a sen- 
sible plan of upbuilding and correc- 
tion taken from my own experience. 
It will be just as effective for you as 
it has been for thousands of. other 
cultured and refined women who 
have properly followed my methods; 


and it requires only fifteen minutes a day 
in the privacy of your own room. 


Surely you want to find 
out more about a system 

é », that can do so 

much for you. 







How you can 
find out 


I have written a 
little book which 
I want you to read. 
It is called ‘‘ The 
Body Beautiful’’ and 
is illustrated with 
photographs of my- 
self. This little book, 
which you may have 
for the asking, out- 
lines my system and 
explains my methods 
frankly and clearly. 
It proves that there 
is a way to good 
health and a perfect 
figure. 


Send a two cent 
stamp now and ‘‘ The 
Body Beautiful’’ will 
reach you by return 
mail. 


You owe it to yourself 
at least to investigate. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 412 P 12 West 31st St., N. Y. C. 
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A Wise Person 


May be instantly attracted to 
an article which is for sale, 
but will investigate before in- 
vesting “the limit.” That is 
An article that 
won't stand investigation — 
trial — is not worth buying. 


good sense, 


Photoplay 


Mapazine 
Makes This Trial Offer: 


It will mail to any ad- Foy 
dress in the United 
States the next Four 5S 
Issues of the world’s © 
leading Moving Pic- Cc 
ture Publication for 50c, 
satisfied that at the expiration 
of the four months you will 
want to send in your sub- 
scription for a year, at $1.50. 
Remit by postal or express 
money order or check. Don’t 
wait for your copy until your 
news dealer is sold out! Be 


A Wise Person 








Photoplay Magazine 


Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 











Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to nd show @ new 1917 model 
terms. 


“RANGER” Le Write for a 
49 on approval and Lt A trial. 
Send for bi Gas x: and ars of most 
marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. ‘You will be 
es remar terms. 
FACTORY C NG SALE—a limited number 
old models of various makes, $7 to $12, A few 
second-hand wheels $3 to $8. Writeif you wanta bargain. 
heels, sundries and repair parts for all 
usual Write us before le 
DEPT. K-118, . 





A. L., Montrrear.—There was one or perhaps 
two film companies in Canada, but we do not ' 
know of any in operation at the present time. 
The one in your city burned down and was not 
rebuilt. Scads of war pictures of the Canadian 
troops and their training are being taken for the 
news films, however. 


H., New Beprorp, Mass.—Cleo Ridgely, the 
girl in “The Love Mask,” is the wife of J. M 
Ridgely. They used to play in the east, but 
have been in California for about a year anda 
half, since their trans-continental horseback ride, 
which perhaps you remember. Mr. Ridgely is 
not playing in films at present. 


P. F., Canton, O.—The World film, “By 
Whose Hand,” ends with the mystery unsolved. 
It was originally entitled, “Who Killed Simon ': 
Baird?” and at the close the old judge still pon- 
ders the question, unsolved by the jury’s verdict. 


L. W., Beverty, Mass.—Harry Morey began 
his motion picture career in 1908, joined Vita- 
graph in 1909 and has been with that organiza- | 
tion ever since. He was born in Michigan and 
completed his education at Ann Arbor and played '' 
for a number of seasons on the legitimate stage 
prior to beginning his film career. He .is well 
known as a heavy in Vitagraph plays and has 
been seen in “A Million Bid,” with Anita Stew- 
art, “My Official Wife,” with Clara Kimball 
Young, and more recently “The Price of Folly,” 
with Edith Storey. 


Witp MaAyFrLower, PHILADELPHIA.—Of course 
Philadelphia is not slow. We never even heard 
it accused of being such. Crane Wilbur ‘was 
born Nov. 17, 1886, at Athens, N. Y.; 5 feet 10% 
inches; 169 pounds; brown hair, gray eyes. The 
others you mention have never appeared in pic- 
tures. Don’t be afraid to write. 


R. N., San Marcos, Tex.—Evelyn Nesbit Thaw 
and Jack Clifford played the leads in a Lubin 
film called “Threads of Destiny” some time ago. 
The then Mrs. Thaw, who is now Mrs. Clifford. 
played the role of a Russian girl who found 
herself too much beloved by distasteful police 
officials and sought refuge with her lover in 
America. 


J. S., Artantic City, N. J., and E. M., Sear- 
TLE—Dorothy Davenport is the daughter of 
Alice Davenport who plays in Keystone com- 
edies ; the latter was in “The Perils of the Park,” 
with Harry Gribbon and in “Wife and Auto 
Trouble,” you perhaps remember. In each case 
it was William, but in “The Island of Surprise” 
it was Courtenay, while in “Out of the Drifts” 
the last name was Courtleigh, and “Jr.” at that. 


H. M., BALtIMore.—The title of the first of the 
“Who’s Guilty?” series was “Puppets of Fate,” 
and in it, as in all of the succeeding chapters, 
Tom Moore and Anna Q. Nilsson played the 
leads. The wealthy widow was Octavia Hand- 
worth. The names of the characters change with 
each episode. 


E. S., Porttanp, Me.—Yes, Dorothy Dalton, 
who played the weak and erring wife in “The 
Disciple,” with William Hart, is also seen as Ann 
of Austria in “The Three Musketeers,” another 
Ince film in which Orrin Johnson takes the hero- 
lead as D’Artagnan. This is especially interesting 
to those who have read Dumas’ series of D’Artag- 
nan stories. Lewis J. Cody is now with Mabel 
Normand’s company. Cody comes from Water- 
ville, Me., where he was born in 1885, while Miss 
Dalton was born in Chicago. 


(Continued on page 169) 
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VIVAUDOU’S ( 
MAVIS 


TALCUM 


A rare luxury and at the 
same time a necessity for 
your skin’s comfort. You 
have never enjoyed a softer 
oramore refreshingtalcum 





and its fragrance is like the 
simple melody of a sweet 
voice. 


Talcum 25c; Toilet Water 75c; 
Face Powder 50c; Extract $1.00. 


Send 15c to Vivaudou, Dept. 
16, Times Building, New 
York, for a generous 
sample of Mavis 
Extract, 





Naomi 
Childers 
prefers 
Mavis 
perfume 
for her 
personal 
use and 
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Beautiful |REDUCE YOUR FLESH} 
Wavy Hair Wear my famous Rubber ‘Garments a few hours a day = 


You can wave or curl ry Sole thanett. and your superfluous Flesh will positively disappear, 
fully, quickly and easily in the latest = Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 
3 for fashion without fire or electricity, just 

by using these marvelous new 


1 Oc Martha Washington Curlers 


NO HEAT EASY TO USE 
Just wind hair as shown in illustration 
and the curlers do the rest. Will not 
irritate the scalp or injure the hair in 
any way. Send 10c for 3—nickel finished 
curlers and we will include — free — in- 
struction chart for Correct Hair Dressing. 


— COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dept. 643, ELGIN, ILL. 


NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS 


The popular dessert confection for all occasions. Serve with ices, fruits 
or beverages. ANOLA—Another chocolate-flavored sugar wafer sweet. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 













Famous Medicated 


»‘ RUBBER GARMENTS 


= 
2 
For Men and Women = 

Cover the entire body or any part. The safe = 
and quick way to reduce by perspiration. 8 
Endorsed by leading physicians. = 
$2.00 = 

2 

7 

| 






Postpaid 


Chin Reducer 
Neck and Chin Reducer 
Brassiere. . . 
Abdominal Reducer : : 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc. ng Ot 4 
urpose of reducing the flesh anywhere desired 
Bust Reducer ° jw oe Fo to these suffering from rheumatism. = 
Price $5.00 Send for free illustrated booklet = 
Made from Dr. Walter's DR. JEANNE P..H. WALTER | 2 
famous reducing rubber nventor and Fa ~ Joe : 
r agate 353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
with coutil back. r. 34th Street, a yg neg” 
a Et | . mH 


| (6) 








Frown Eradicator. .. 
2.00 
3.00 
6.00 
00 
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RAILWAY MAIL ches. 
$75 to $150 a month for life tl 


OVER 230,000 U. S. GOVERNMENT POSITIONS ARE = 
OPEN TO COMPETITORS 


Many appointments are made each month 
WAR-PROOF— PANIC-PROOF— SURE-PAY JOBS 
Country residents and city residents stand the same chance for i ne a yt 








4 











This coupon, filled out as directed, entitles the sender to free specimen 
immediate appointment. Common-sense education sufficient. 


questions; a free copy of our copyrighted book k, **Government Positions 
and How to Get Them,’’ a free list of positions now obtainable, and to 
Write immediately for free list of U. S. Government po- 


consideration for Free Coaching for the examination here checked. 


sitions now obtainable. Don’t delay. Every day you lose & Railway Mail Clerk ¢ 200 $0 $1988) .. -Customs or tat. Rev.Pos. (S700to $1800) 
> .. ,.Bookk -- ese 806 to $1500 
means the loss of just so much chance of early appointment. --.City P.O. Clerk - ($300 B00 to to $1200) Giere int the’ EEA, _— 
_Nouaastentiee wc ~ ($1200 to $1800) City Mail Canrier = = to $1200) 
anama Uana er! Dae ity ail arrier - - 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. M201, Rochester, N. Y. 
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you do not 





OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as 


represented. 











Sensational Typewriter Offer 


Everyone needs a typewriter. Write 
quickly, iegi : carbon copies—save 
d law suits. Earn extra money 

ipts, —— etc., 


Standard Visible 


Unusual value. Must be seen and used to be 
appreciated. Let us send one on approval. If 
you find slightest thing to criticise, return 
machine at our expense after 
=" 10 Days’ FREE Trial 
/ Machine must sell itself on merit. You can 
™” Rent, applying rental on purchase price, or 
Buy for Cash or Easy Payments at 


Less Than Half Price 
Write forinformation about Big Offer 353, 


. Typewriter Emporium, Chicago, Ill. 


> 150,000 Satisfied Emporium Customers 
Established 24 Years 





SUMMER 
PRICES 


TYPEWRITERS 


Our entire stock of latest models is offered 
at special prices for the summer om/y. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
ear. Buy mow and save as much as $75, 
ranch stores in leading cities. 
Write for Catalog and Summer Price-List 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 





NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


— Every Deaf Person Knows That 

I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 
years, with these Artificial 

Ear Drums. I wear them day 

and night. They are perfectly 

comfortable. No one sees 

them. Write me and I will tell 

you a true story, howl got deaf medicated Ear Drum 
and how I make you hear. Address Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (Inc.) 

51 Adelaide Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


BE AN ARTIST 


Personal instruction by mail from our 
school by artist of 30 years’ experience. 
Why not let us develop your talent? We 
have made many successful illustrators, car- 
toonists and designers. Artists outfit free 
to enrolled students. Copy this sketch and 
mail to us with 6c in stamps for illustrated 
book. Correspondence and local school. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
973 F Street WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Print Your Own 
Cards, Handbills, 


Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc. 
With an Excelsior Press. Increases your 
receipts, cuts your expenses. Easy to 
g use, printed rules sent. Boy can do 
” work. Small outlay, pays for itself in a 
short time. for years. Write 
f ry TO-DAY for catalog of 


“fie FAS ca wend Ya 
FOR SORE MUSCLES 
AbsorbineJ: 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 






































Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. rg 
Esenwein, for years editor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: ‘‘Before completing 

the lessons, received over $1000 for 

manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 

Companion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 

and other leading magazines.” 

Also courses in Play Writing, Writing for 
Dr. Esenwein Vudeville, Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
" tion and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 
MUSIG ivvourtom FREE 


In Your Home 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 


i 1 1 


‘3 You cam mead Tuas = quik, 


Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Illustrations 
make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to cover 
cost of postage and music used. Write for Free booklet which 
explains everything in full. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 86 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 
SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 


ALVIEN The Acknowledged Authority on 


Each department a haxpe school in 
itself. Academic, Technical and 
Practical Training. Students’ School 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New 
York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 
logue, mentioning study desired. 


DANCE ARTS 
A. T. IRWIN, Secretary | 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 


Shoo Fly Plant | Weather Piant 


vi remarkable NATURE'S WEATHER PROPHET 
anical curiosity you should By mysterious changes that take 
have. Though quite odor- place,this remar e plant accu- 
less, flies will not remain - rately forecasts the weather 
in a room where it is' Will 
grown. Bears very pretty 
; blooms 

and winter. Grows rapidly 

from seed. 
SEEDS 15c, packet, 3 for 40c, postpaid.' Seeds, 15c packet, 3 for 40c, postpaid 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., 7131 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 















































PHOTO-PLAY 
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MOVING PICTURE PLAY’ 


SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 
$10 to $300 ea Constant demand. De- 


vote all or spare time. 
rrespondence course is NOT voguired. Start work at once. 
Our book covers the subject completely.. Details free. 

Atias 794 Atias Bidg., Ci A 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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you do not find 








¥ will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as _ represented. 

















“DONT SHOUT” 


“Thear you. Ican hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY PHONE. 
I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not 
know I had them in, myself, only that 
I hear all right. 

“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
areto the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless and harm- 

less. Amyone can adjust it.” 
Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


NOW OR NEXT WEEK 


SEND FOR YOUR MOVIE FAVORITES 


We have them all on post-cards. Send names of eighteen 
of your own choice and twenty-five cents or a dollar for 
a hundred in splendid poses, 6 poses of Mary Pickford, 
2 of Marguerite Clark, 2 of Chaplin, 3 of Theda Bara, 
Mary Miles Minter, Creighton Hale and Douglas Fair- 
banks and an — picture ot Jack W. Kerrigan. 
Also actual phot | Send a stamp for new list, 
size8x10, aiS0ee ne JUST OUT, and sample card 


THE FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A ist Place, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 













































<Nwrite today for our new 171-page book on “The 
\Power of Law Training’’, It carries a vital and ine 
\spiring message to every ambitious man. Find out 
about the opportunities that await the law trained 
man. Findout how you can learn from masters of the 
‘4 \ law right in your own home. No obligations. The book is free. 
now while we are 
Write today reduced price apute cq 


AMERICAN > - ? pm SCHOOL OF LAW 
1536 Marhattan Bid Chicago, Illinois 
RN Sa me 


LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 


Drawing—Painting 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine, or Com- 
mercial Illustrator; paint in Water Colors or Oil. 
Let us develop your talent. Free Scholarship 
Award. Your name and address brings you free particu- 
lars by return mail and our illustrated Art Annual Free. 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 626, OMAHA, NEB. 

















Pays for This Cornet Ane astoundin offer! Only 10c 


day buys this superb ple 
Silver Plated Lyric Cornet. 


: decide to b FREE TRIAL fore you 
Wi hy aie ec 
URL fURUIZER >. ite for our big 


Write for our big off , 
Free Band Catalog =23:25<° 

Coxstay Gass Case Ea 

with this superb 


Rock-bottom, direct-from-the-manufacturer’s prices on 
all kinds of instruments. Pay for them at the ra 

triplesilverplat’'d 

Lyric Cornet. 











afew centsaday. Generous 
ments. Free Trial. We supply the U.S.Govt. Write now 


ws RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., D 1466 
, Cincinnati, Ohio S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


“‘BILLIARDS—The Home Magnet” FREE! 


A handsomely illustrated book showing all Brunswick Home 
Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables in actual colors, giving 
easy terms prices, etc. T FREE! Write for it today. 























THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Dept.33D, Chicago | 

















Contains 84 rare and beautiful designs 
for Edgings and Insertions. To intro- 
duce TEXASILK, our new hard twisted, 
mercerized cordoney (best for tatting, 

ging and initials), we will mail this 
Crochet Book Free and postpaid to 
any lady sending only 10c in silver or 
stamps for two full size sample balls, 


ASILK 


comes in size 70 only,in white, black, 
medium green, pink, rose, scarlet, 
light blue, de ph, ‘light’ yellow. 
rochet Rook is clearly illustrated 
so designs may be copied by any 
needleworker. Send at onc e 
sand get this valuable book, FREE 









The te of Chicago 


HOM 
STUDY — reecststai: 


25th Year U.ofC.(Div.D))Chicago, Ill. mace Sone 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 












LEARN Tips 
At Home! 


SPECIAL OFFER—EASY LESSONS FREE—Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, Cello, or to 
sing. You pay only for music and postage — which is small. 


No extras. Beginners or advanced pupils. Plain, simple, sys- 
tematic. 16 years’ success. Start atonce. Send your name 
and get free booklet by return mail. Address U.S. School of 
Music, Box 144, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


W 
Vattey GEMS [amen 
Are being worn 


the wealthiest people 
everywhere.Stand acid and fire diamond 
test. 4 hard oe scratch a file and cut 
glass. nteed twenty-five 
yous. Will rt poms you these wonderful gems in 
any style, 14K, solid wage » regular diamond mountings 
—by express—charges pre so you can see and wear them 
before you buy them. Wie or + big illustrated catalog and Free TrialOffer 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO.; 813 Wulsin Bldg.;® Indianapolis, Indiana 


CASH PAID for DRAWINGS 


Prizes offered for best cartoons, jokes or illustra- 
tions; students and practicing artists send for 
trial subscription to Student-Illustrator, three 
months, 25 cents; practical instructions, advice, 
suggestions, examples and interesting articles 
on art work in all branches; $1 a year; worth $10. 


Student-Illustrator *Wistinaron, o-c.- 
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BEAUTIFUL DIAMONDS SENT ON APPROV 


NO MONEY DOWN ., Order any diamond from our catalogue: we will send f 


thorou 
2259 ae per cent of the Brice; -_~ only 10 per cent per month thereafter. If not satisfactory, mA 
7 fay acer cent until you are satisfied. ificate 

—~ other article at an annual ae 
Own agen “vi Diamond. Send for our Catalog 


Nee 42, it’s tree. 1. We SWEET &COn tne 2a 
Bvery advertisement in aan MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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New York City 
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“You wee xo seen aptlien' 
like this before | 


The most exquisite perfume ever produced. 
Made without alcohol. Use only a drop. 
Concentrated Flower Drops bottle tie | 

» picture with long glass stopper. Rose, Violet, 
4 Crabapple, $1.50; Lily of the Valley, $1.75. 
| | Send 20c silver, stamps for miniature bottle. 





TRACE MARK REGISTERED 
= 





| Flowe 


Flower Drops also comes in Perfume forni, 
made with alcohol in the above odors, also in 
Mon Amour and Garden Queen, the latest, 
$1.00 an ounce at druggists or by mail. Send 

=) | stamps or currency. Money back if not 
|} pleased. Send $1.00 for Souvenir box, 6—25c 

bottles same size as picture; different ae 


EXACT SIZE OF BOTTLE PAUL RIEGER, 1 79 First St., San Francisco 

















THE SANITARY “O.K.” ERASER 
includes an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber CLEAN, FIRM and KEEN-EDGED; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are made, 
one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight pressure, 
clean Rubber is fed down until used. 

Price 10¢. New Rubbers 5¢ each. 


By mail 2¢ extra. Booklets free. 
The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 
THE O. K. MFG. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Makers of the famous Washburne “‘O. K.’” Paper 
Fasteners. 


All Stationerr 
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Learn 


; Piano 


Ys EAR 


& 


. 


Interesting Book 


shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction which a 
musical training will bring you; and how you can obtain this 
training easily and thoroughly in your own home at one- 
quarter the usual cost. 

It tells how this most prized of social accomplishments | 

eatly increases your own enjoyment of life and the en- 
oyment of others. It tells of the concert career which 
may be open to you, and how you can increase your earn- 
ing power by giving musical instruction in your spare 
time. Send for your copy of this valuable book today;itisfree 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN METHOD 


has revolutionized the study of music. By the use of Dr. 
Quinn’s remarkable device, the COLOROTONE (patented), 
you save three-quarters of the time and effort usually re 
quired for learning piano or organ. You play cnordsimmedi- 
ately and a complete piece within a few essons. The method is scien- 
tific and systematic, yet practical and simple. Jt is endorsed by leadi 
musicians a of state universities. Equally effective for chil- 
dren or adults, inners or experienced players. Practise in spare time, when- 
ever caprement. | +) ae grednates ovgywncee US plome granted. ~ Specie 
terme montn. nves' ting 
today for free book, ‘*How to Learn Plano endGesen.” — 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory, Box 650PI, Chicago 








An Author in Blunderland 
(Continued from page 62) 


exclaimed: ‘No more of these high 
prices! No more throwing away money 
on authors!” 

Money paid to authors is no more thrown 
away, when you want to run a theater, 
than money paid for gasoline is thrown 
away when you want to run a motor engine. 
Motion picture men must learn this. They 
must learn that they can do without actors, 
but not without authors. That they can do 
without scenery, but not without authors. 
And they must learn, too, that no reputable 
author, no matter what his emoluments, 
will wait upon whims, or condone a broken 
agreement, or beg an audience of the office 
boy, or submit to having his play rewritten 
by the stage manager. When they have 
learned this some day they may obtain work 
that is not “poorly constructed” and 
“quickly conceived.” 

Some day—but not now! For the pres- 
ent they have lost their opportunity. The 
author is “on.” If you doubt this, or 
think our experience unique, ask Augustus 
Thomas, or Eugene Walter, or Bayard 
Veiller, or Willard Mack. Most of us 
started with enthusiasm, eager to try our 
hands in a new field—a field with ‘no 
restrictions and no limitations.” We were 
soon bereft of that. Where a man can 
have no love for his work, or pride in it, he 
may be won to do the work for big pay. 
You don’t get the same result, but you may 
get something near it. 

Meanwhile, our factory has shut down. 
I am “out” of pictures—not without hav- 
ing trod the trail of the Scriptural Serpent, 
to whose hearkener it was said: ‘“Hence- 
forth, in the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life.” 





One Way to Get the Money 


A WELL known producer sitting in a 
theater inspecting the work of a rival, 
was astonished to see on the screen a well 
known character actor playing a “bit.” 
He was so impressed with the willingness 
of the actor to play a minor part that he 
determined to engage him. He sent a 
scout to ascertain what the character man 
was getting in the way of salary. The 
scout reported, $125 weekly. When nego- 
tiations ended, the actor was with the same 
company but getting $500 a week. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 











(Continued from page 164) 


J. P. B., Inp1ANApoLis.—Lionel Barrymore and 
Lois Meredith were the featured players in 
“Seats of the Mighty,” a World film of a year or 
more ago. No, not Charles Waldron but Edward 
Martindell played the role of the artist-father 
in “The Foundling.” Mary Pickford’s lover in 
“Fanchon the Cricket” was Jack Standing; Clara 
Kimball Young’s lover in “Trilby” was Chester 
Barnett—the young artist. 


W. W., Dertrroit.—If you are on the stage, you 
ought to know the way to break into the movies. 
Just hit out for one of the film centers, Los An- 
geles or New York, and apply for a job. Perhaps 
you will have to “buck the extra list” at first, 
but if you have ability a place in stock ought to 
follow. 


E. S., Toronto.—We referred them to the Hol- 
lywood Commercial Club regarding Wally Reid 
because of the well known willingness of Cali- 
fornia commercial clubs to tell anybody anything 
that has to do with the club’s own fair and 
famous city, which, etc., etc. And we felt that 
such a personal question should be answered only 
by a friend of the family. Tom Forman is five 
feet ten inches tall, has light brown hair and grey 
eyes. 


W. G. C. S., JACKSONVILLE, Fra., and L. O. L., 
St. Joun, N. B.—Ramon Alfarez, the Coni- 
mandante of Police, in “The Ne’er-Do-Well,” 
(Selig) in private life bears the quite usual 
American name of Sidney Smith. Wheeler Oak- 
man and Kathlyn Williams play the leads. Kitty, 
in “Colorado,” (Universal) was Louise Baxter. 
Elsie Janis never plays under any other name, so 
you were evidently wrong. 


S. F. T., Cororapno Sprincs, CoLro.—Bryant 
Washburn of the Essanay company is marrie1 
to Mabel Forrest, who has been seen in a num- 
ber of Essanay films, though not a member of 
their stock company. The Moffett studio, Chi- 
cago, will supply you with a photograph of Mr. 
Washburn for $1.00. He is about five feet ten 
or eleven inches in height and has brown eyes 
znd dark brown hair. 


F. E. R., MinneEApotis.—You undoubtedly re- 
fer to “A Soul Enslaved,” a Universal film in 


which Cleo Madison played the leading role and © 


took charge of the directing as well. It was a 
five reeler released January 24th. We have no 
idea what “the Ford bandit picture” may be. 


M., Syracuse, N. Y.—“The Martyrs of the 
Alamo” was a Fine Arts Triangle film dealing 
with the Alamo days in the Texas fight for free- 
dom. It was directed by Wm. Christy Cabanne 
under the supervision of D. W. Griffith and the 
cast was as follows. Silent Smith, Sam De- 
Grasse; Santa Anna, Walter Long; Sam Hous- 
ton, Tom Wilson; David Crockett, A. D. Sears; 
James Bowie, Alfred Paget; the Revolutionary 
War veteran, Augustus Carney; Col. Travis, 
John Dillon; Capt. Dickinson, Fred Burns; Mrs. 
Dickinson, Ora Carew; and the old soldier’s 
daughter, Juanita Hansen. 


P. J. F., PurtapetpuHia.—Nearly a dozen of 
Dickens’ works have been filmed, among them 
“Nicholas Nickelby,” by Thanhouser in 1912; 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” by Edison in 1913; “David 
Copperfield,” by Hepworth, an English concern, 
in 1913; and “A Tale of Two Cities,” by Vita- 
graph in 1911. “The Mystery of Edwin Drood” 
was done by World in 1914. 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZBENE. 
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The Burlington 
Smashes 


Mail the All Watch 










Coupon 

TODAY wit 
yomay Competition 
WatchBook 


19 Ruby and Sap- 
Dhire Jewels — 
Adjusted to the 
second — 
Adjusted to tem- 
perature — 
Adjusted to iso- 
chronism — 
Adjusted to posi- 
tions— 
25-year old stra- 
ta case— 
Genuine Montgom- 
ery Railroad Dial— 
New Ideas in Thin Cases 


Every fighting vessel in the 
U.S. Navy has the Burlington 
Watch aboard. ‘This includes 
every torpedo boat — every 
submarine as well as the big 
Dreadnoughts, 
a 


Only G...:.. 


And all of this for $2.50 — only $2.50 per 
month—a great reduction in watch price—direct to 
you—positively the exact prices the wholesale dealer 
would have to pay. Wedo not care to quote these 
prices here, but write—write before you buy. Think 
of the high-grade, guaranteed watch we offer here at 
such a remarkable price. Indeed, the days of exhor- 
bitant watch prices have passed. 


See It First! 


You don’t pay a cent to anybody until you see the 
watch. We _won’t let you buy a Burlington watch without 
seeing it, Look at the spleadid beauty of the watch itself. 
Thin model, handsomely shaped—aristocratic in every line, 
Then look at the works! There you see the pinacle of watch- 
making. You understand how this wonder timepiece is ad- 
justed to the very second 


I 

Fr gPUceuancase 
ee \ \ atch ¢ FreeWatch 
Book Svzcz / cure 
on Watch Boo & Burlington Watch Co 
by sending I ‘ 
this coupon now. You will 19th St- and Marshall Blvd. 
know a lot more aheuk we teh Dept. 1536 Chicago, ll. 






















buying when you read it. ¢ dn oot - ae 
< + n repa 

be will a to Sg - our free book on watches 

clear oO € double- § with full explanation of your 

priced watches which .@ cash or $2.50 a month offer on 

are no better. Send ¢ the Burlington Watch. 

coupon today for the & 

book and our offer. & 


Burlington 
Watch Co. “ 


19th St. & Marshall 6” sgdress 
Bivd., Dept. 1536 6” 


Chicago o 
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HINTS ON PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


By CAPT. LESLIE T. PEACOCKE 


A complete and authoritative treatise 
on the Motion Picture Scenario 


T THE request of hundreds of persons directly or in- 
A directly interested in the writing of dramas and 
comedies for the screen, Photoplay Magazine has con- 
cluded to reissue,in attractive book form, Captain Peacocke’s 
extended and exhaustive series of articles dealing with 
photoplay writing in all its forms. 


This series has just concluded in this publication. Com- 
bined, the chapters are the word of one of the greatest 
practical scenarioists in the world. Captain Peacocke was 
scenario editor of Universal, was an independent writer of 
extraordinary facility and success, and is now scenario editor 


and general adviser upon productions for the California 
Motion Pictures Corporation. 


Included in these chapters— which give advice upon 
the sorts of subjects in favor, the construction of screen 
comedy, form, titles, captions, the detailing of action, etc., 
etc.,etc.—will be a mode/ scenario chosen by Captain Peacocke 


himself, from a library of scripts which have seen successful 
production. 


This book will be of especial value to all who contemplate 
scenario writing, and who do not know scenario form. In 
other words, it will be invaluable to the man or woman who 
has a good story, but who doesn’t know how to put it together. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY! 
Price 50 cents postpaid 


° North Clark Stree 
Photoplay Magazine ¢éiicaco, unos 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
















































All Aboard for Starland 
(Continued from page 54) 


Included in the program of entertain- 
ment are trips to Coney Island, Long 
Beach, photoplay studios as the guest of 
Doris Kenyon, a talk by Miss Kenyon, and 
various other pleasant things. 

The six winners who live west of Chi- 
cago and who therefore will pass through 
Chicago on their way to New York, will 
stop over one day en route and be enter- 
tained in the Windy City by theatrical folk 
and PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. They will be 
the guests of Messrs. Jones, Linick and 
Schaeffer, proprietors of the Studebaker 
Theatre, at a matinee performance, after a 
luncheon given by Mr. Aaron Jones. Also 
the young ladies will be taken on a motor- 
ing trip through Chicago, stopping in 
North Clark street to visit in the offices of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. ‘The six are: 
Alatia Marton, Dallas, Tex.; Lucille 
Zintheo, Spokane, Wash.; Florence Gray, 
Seattle, Wash.; Claire Lois Butler Lee, 
Wichita, Kan.; Mildred Lee, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Vivian Suckling, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

‘‘When you come to the end of a perfect 
day” on an important business-and-pleasure 
trip of this magnitude, for the fact that it 
has been perfect one may largely thank 
one’s chaperon, 

Miss Sophie Irene Loeb is among the 
busiest of the busy New York women who 
are devoting their time and talents to 
unselfish efforts for public welfare; yet she 
writes that she is looking forward with 
keenest pleasure “‘to the privilege of being 
chaperone to eleven young women from all 
over the United States and from the Domin- 
ion of Canada whose beauty plus brains, in 
the estimation of the judges, has entitled 
them to this rare chance to grasp a career.” 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is in receipt of 
the following letter from one of the vic- 
torious eleven: 

“Since the announcement of the winners 
in the Magazine, I have received loads of 
letters of congratulation from all over the 
United States, and as it will be impossible 
for me to answer them all, I wish to ask 
if you will permit me to thank them through 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE?” 

This is the answer: Assuredly! And 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, takes pleasure also 
in extending this thanks for the eleven. 
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TYPEWRITER SENSATION! 


Free Trial—Use as You Pay 


Send Me Only $2.00 a Month Until the Low Total 
Price of $34.15 is Paid, and the Machine is Yours. 


This is absolutely the most generous typewriter offer ever 
made. Donot rent a machine when you can pay $2.00 
a month and own one. Think of it—Buying a 
$100.00 Typewriter for $34.15. Cash price, 
$32.30. Never before has anything like 

is been attempted. 


this d 

a 
Visible I No. 4 

Perfect machines, Standard Size, Keyboard of Standard Universal 
arrangement, 42 keys writing 84 characters—universally used in teach- 
ing the touch system. The entire line of writing completely visible at 
all times, has the Decimal tabulator, the two-color ribbon, with auto- 
matic reverse, the back spacer ing carriage action, in fact 
every late style feature and modern operating convenience. Comes to 
you with everything complete, tools, cover, operating book and in- 
structions, ribbon, practice paper—nothing extra tu buy. You cannot 
imagine the pertection of this beautiful typewriter until you 
have seen it. i have a thousand of these perfect late style 
Model No. 4 typewriters at this bargain price, and each pur- 
chaser fortunate enough to secure one of these beautiful 
machines must try it out_in home or office before decidin 
to ney. I will send it to you F. O. B, Chicago for five days’ free trial. 
It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is the greatest 
typewriter bargain you ever saw, you can return it at my expense. 
You won’t want to return it after you try it—you cannot equal this 
wonerful value anywhere. 


You Take No Risk— 
Put In Your Order Now 


When the t iter arrives deposit with the express agent $6.15 and 
take the machine for five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is 
the best typewriter you ever saw sg it and send me $2.00 a month 
until my bargain price of $34.15 is paid. If F pa don’t want it, return it 
to the express agent, receive your $6.15 and return the machine to me. 
I will pay the return express charges. This machine is guaranteed 
just as if you paid $100.00 for it. It is standard. ‘Thousands and thous- 
ands of people own and use these typewriters and think them the best 
ever manufactured. 

supply at this price Is very limited, the price will probably 
be raised when my next advertisement appears, so don’t delay. 
Fill in the coupon today—mail to me—tho ty will be 
shipped promptly. There is no red tape. I employ no solicitors— 
no collectors—no chattel mortgage. It is simply understood that I 
retain title to the machine until the full $34.15 is paid. You cannot 
lose. It is the greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. Do 
not send me one cent. Get this coupon in the mails today—sure. 


HARRY A. SMITH, 851-231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago 
* a. Toar Out—Mali Today: som 


H. A. SMITH, Room 851-231 N, Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Ship me your Model No. 4 typewriter F. O. B. Chicago, as described 
in this advertisement. I will pay you the $23.00 balance of the SPE- 
CIAL $34.15 purchase price, at the rate of $2.00 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. It is understood that I have five 
days in which to examine and try the typewriter. If I choose not tc 
keep it I will carefully repack it and return it to the express agent. 
It is understood that you give the standard guarantee, 
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Here is a little talk about 


Photoplay for October 


It will be with you the first day of September 


a volume of last-moment information and exclusive illus- 


whem: is a thirty-day newspaper. It is more and more 
tration, and so it becomes increasingly difficult to herald its 
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contents with anything like dependability. 


NEWS is Photoplay’s big tin god. You 
don’t look for dry theory and dusty history in 
these pages. You look here to find out what’s 
going on—what the live ones are doing, say- 
ing, planning—to see which way this leaping 
art is going to leap next. That’s why, time 
after time, announced features have been side- 
tracked to let limited trains of big news go 
thundering by. 


In October Photoplay Elizabeth Brock Mc- 
Gaffey will offer you an irresistible humoresque, 
“The Autobiography of a Scenario,” decora- 
tions by Gale; Harry Chandlee, author of “The 
Blessed Miracle,” “The Struggle,” etc., etc., 
will begin a short series of articles on the 
creation of photoplay plot—an inestimable 
help to every man or woman who has looked 
hopefully toward the Ince-Photoplay scenario 
contest as a gate of creative expression; the 
greatest evil of the voiceless stage—“picture 
racing”—will be reviewed, correctively and 
constructively, by all the big manufacturers; 
you will see “Their Kisses,” a photographic 
interlude of your favorites at their osculations— 


We stop. We hadn’t commenced to nomi- 
nate Photoplay’s interesting features, now in 
preparation. But we can’t forecast what’s go- 
ing to happen in a news way, and of this you 
may be sure: October Photoplay, from cover to 
cover, will be crowded with the tersest, snap- 
piest news; the crispest comment; the prettiest 
women; the most interesting happenings; 
the most pungent wit and humor of the hour. 


Photoplay is the French mirror 
of the motion picture business. 








D. W. Griffith's 
new play is about 
to be released 


In another month or two, 
at most, the whole theatre- 
going world will be clam- 
oring for facts about this 
remarkable man. There 
is only one Griffith story. 
Photoplay has it. 


“The Glory Road” 


is the first great novel of 
the screen. Are you read- 
ing it? This installment 
is awhirlwind. The next 
—even in the midst of its 
thrilling action and ting- 
ling romance— opens a 
door through which one 
looks upon the future of ac- 
tive photography with the 
prophetic eyes of genius. 


“The Shadow Stage” 


is the only general and 
authoritative department 
of photoplay criticism yet 
inaugurated. Find the 
pulse of the silent drama 
in these pages. 


Another tremendous 
short story 


by the author of “ Shell 
43!” (in this issue) will 
be published in 


OCTOBER 
PHOTOPLAY 
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The Glory Road 
(Continued from page 118) 


at, regarding Stephen Holt’s apparent de- 
votion to her, and if she could somehow 
apprise Paul of this—! 


Like everyone else, Marcia had ‘heard 
much of Temple’s exploits in the North, 
and comprehended his character both by 
personal acquaintance and hearsay. As a 
result she knew beyond question that he 
was the last man in the world to stand 
tamely by and see another man try to win 
the girl he loved. 


But how to inform Temple without in- 


volving herself? A dozen obvious meth- . 


ods, such as sending an anonymous warn- 
ing telegram, suggested themselv es, but she 
rejected them all. She thought of an inti- 
mate friend she had in the Eastern Graph- 
ics, and the idea came that she might write 
this girl the situation, and trust to her in- 
genuity to get the facts before Temple. 
But this plan, like the others, she dismissed 
as revealing too plainly the trail to the 
source of things. 

Subduing her anger and impatience with 
a strong hand, she forced herself to wait 
until the way opened of itself. Meanwhile, 
she went to work again under Briscoe’s di- 
rection with such docility that gossip de- 
clared she had been “broken” at last. 
June was again in her company, and to- 
wards her the star maintained her usual 
attitude of superior courtesy. 


To Holt she had said nothing as yet. 
She feared him a little, and besides, she 
wanted, if possible, to accomplish her end 
without exposing herself, even to him. 
She regarded the three as in conspiracy to 
accomplish her downfall, and felt that she 
must of necessity defeat them all. 


Then one day while she stood watching 
a scene, the idea she had sought came. At 
first it seemed wild, ridiculous, absurd, but 
the more she considered it the more reason- 
able and effective it seemed. Her whole 
body grew tense with the hope and daring 
of it. When the company was dismissed 
for lunch that noon Marcia walked to 
where Tim Barr was inserting a new reel of 
film in his machine; and when he had fin- 
ished she drew him aside. 


(Zo be continued) 
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Compare It With a 











Diamond 


If You Can Tell the Difference 
—Send it Back at Our Expense 


ESE new, man-made gems will be a revelation to 
you. Aftercenturies o research, science has at last pro- 
duced a gem of dazzling brilliance that so closely re- 

sembles the diamond that you'll not beable to distinguish it. 
You may see it for yourself—without charge. 

We will send you any of the Lachnite Gems that you may 
select for aten days’ freetrial. We want you to put it to 
every diamond test. Make it cut glass—stand the diamond 
file, fire, acid—use every Sicondnal test that you ever heard 
about. Then, if youcan distinguish it from a diamond, sen 
it back at ourexpense. Write for our new, free jewel Iry book. 


Pay As You Wish 


If you wish to keep the remarkable new gem, you may pay 
the rock-bottom price at the rate of only a few cents a day. 
Terms as low as 344 cents a gev without interest. No 
meee mortgages or red tape. You pay only the direct, rock- 
bottom price—a mere fraction of a en a diamond costs. 


Set in Solid Gold 


Lachnite Gems are never set in anything but solid gold. 
In our new jewelry book you wi see scores of beautif 
rings, La Vallieres, necklaces, stick pins, cuff links, etc., 
etc. from which you have to choose. 


Send Coupon /_ Ty tistold 


2 New enya “tig / 12N Michigan Av. 
gh ypene mame and address Dept. 1536 Chicago 


in the coupon or on . = 
or post card ny | y aod / G 
our mew jewe 





Y nia MG ae 


Harold 


entlemen: Please send 
5 Taga - me absolutely free and pre- 

solutely free. You will Se _Pai your new jewelry 
under no obligations to / ull particulars of your 
uy anything—or to pay = trial, easy payment plan. 


or anything. e jew- J assume no obligations of 
elry book is free. Send any 
your name and ad- 
ess now. / 
Harold 





Lachman Co. | Name 
12 N. Michigan Ave. / 

Dept. 1536 / 
Chicago, Illinois .“ Address 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Buy your Diamond intelligently 


buy 


-get a'bankable Money Back Guarantee 


BARNARD & CO. 


ice : Blue White 
Peon ly ete} mua 


Per Carat for Genuine 





14 k. solid go 


4 : $2038 


1-4 carat Dia- 14k, mount- 
= mond , $15.50 i 


$4.88 
‘ i 1- é at 
aK. Ring. 3.78: Tamond 15.50 





14k, engagement Solitaire Fine 
, carat Diamond,$31.00  blue- 
1. carat Diamond, 42.75 white 
*, carat Diamond, 67.13 Dia- 
mond 


$4.88 


lik. fancy carved 
ring, 1-5 carat 
Diamond, price 
complete, 


platinum,2 
diamonds, 


1 pearl, $25 


$50 value 


14k, rings, set with 
perfect eut blue- 
white diamonds. 


Baby size : 
Childs’ size . 2.88 
~% Girls’ size . 3.88 
Ladies’ size . 4.88 


' Lawvalliere 7 

and chain, 
Coral Ca- 

» meo, pearls, 

ba) ee 2 .fpec 

* mond, $ 

® value... $10.88 





4 
‘| customers all over America. 


ay | Mail Coupon, Postal or 


~—wary 

ie . 
14k. engraved ring, 
Complete with *s 


Goes sy Sika 


b 14k...6-tocth. solitaire, 
Complete, with }: 


ee $44.75 
23-4 carat diamond. $68.75 


é 
* 


| 





, 
4 
; 
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‘| of Chicago; Dun, Bradstreet, 


Cala ees hinthne “i 








BARNAR 


by the Carat from the Importer 


Exact Size of 34 Carat & 
Genuine Blue White 
Perfect Cut Diamond 
which Barnard & Co. 
offer at only $29. 
Regular $50 to $60 
value at retail. Note 
the large size our 
rfect cutting gives 
S this carat weight. 
29 the diamon 
2 the 14 kt. ring 


$31 complete 


alone offer all this 


DIAMONDS 


id mountings at factory cost! 
5 


WAR -PRICES ¥% Carat $6.25 


SMASHED ON ¥, Carat $15.50 
BLUE-WHITE GEMS! 7 Carat $40.25 


If you expect to invest in a diamond between now and 
Xmas it will pay you to get my big free book. It will open your eyes 
to diamond facts necessary for you to know in order to buy safely 
and intelligently. Let me show you how my new cut-profit plan has 
cut down the price for Diamonds of popular BLUE WHITE quality to 
$88 per carat. This startling direct import price is actually less than 
jewelers must pay wholesale! Learn how you can keep in your own 
pocket the 35 per cent that represents the profits of brokers, jobbers and retailers. 


Send.No Money! Just mail coupo 


I know and I want you to know that-we can sell you 
the same diamond for less money, or a bigger, better diamond for 
the same money. To prove it, I will send you and let you examine 


| any diamond and mounting in our vast stock, at our expense. You 
_,| will not be obligated to buy. I get all my vast business in this way. 


Doesn’t this prove my prices lowest and my values best? I will 
ship anywhere, by any express or in care of any Bank. 


-|\We alone give a BANKABLE 


Money Back Guarantee 


@ | with every diamond we sell. You can take it to any bank in America and cash 
| in your diamond investment if you want to. 


1 f : No other Money Back Guarantee 
has this feature, which makes evasions and delays impossible. Here at last is 


perfect protection! And my guarantee gives you full valuein exchange forever! 


|1917 De Luxe Book of Diamonds 


Velvet case FREE, ~ 
$1.88 


gives you all the facts FREE! 


Mail the coupon and get your free book even if you have not yet 
made up your mind toorder. Get the true facts about diamond qualities and 
values, and thousands of beautiful illustrations of the 1917 styles in diamond 
jewelry. The only bound book on diamonds offered by any house. 


| These References Prove Our Reliability 


Rogers Park National Bank, 
and Lake & State Bank, both 


FREE Diamond Book Catalog 


| BARNARD & CO.,Dept. 88P 
S. W. Cor. Wabash & Monroe, Chicago 
Without expense or obligation please send me 
! Free, postage paid, 1917 DeLuxe Diamond Book. 


your banker, 100,000 satisfied 


Letter— Do It Now 


& CO., Dept.988P S. W. Cor. 
Wabash & Monroe, Chicago 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 











refreshing, cleansing 
qualities of FAIRY SOAP 
add real pleasure to the 
toilet and bath. 





pa ienanteninnne all 


eae Fg ere aan pail 


made of choice materials. 

Its rich, creamy lather 
cleanses quickly, thor- 
oughly, agreeably, and 
gives unfailing satis- 
faction. 
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-\ The floating oval cake 
fits the hand. 





THE FAIRBANK company 


¢ 


‘Have you a little Fairy in your home?”’ 


W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 





The Nightingale 








Plays all Victor 
and Columbia 
Records 


22 Inches High 
by11 by 13 Inches 
31 Inches High 
in Playing Position 


MAKE YOUR FAMILY HAPPY 100! | 


Music lovers diturwhere: whether rich or poor, welcome the Carola as a means of satisfying 








their music hunger. Its price is sensational when measured by its intrinsic merit — its 
beauty and its marvelous ability to translate records and to transfuse the voice and spirit of 


all musicians into the lives of all people. The Carola has so many exclusive advantages that 
your enthusiasm will know no bounds. Here they are— 


Has handsome Cabinet 22” x 13” x11” closed. 31” high in 
playing position. 
Plays all standard records. Uses any standard needle. 


Body is made entirely of Acoustic Metal, strong, durable 
and beautiful. 


Tone arm is of Violin Fibre — prevents rasping metallic ring. 
Every musical note reproduced in all its fullness and richness. 
No irritating sound as result of needle scratching. 

Sound waves do not pass through metal. 


A Cabinet Machine with 
Mahogany Finish 
The appearance of the Carola is a surprise. It is 
beautiful, artistic and dignified. The delicacy and 


excellence of its finish, we believe you will agree, makes 
it the finest looking little phonograph in the world. 


Perfected rendition of records is its wonderful achievement ; 
we do not believe you coud tell what machine has played, 
the Carola or one costing much more, if you could hear but 
not see them. 

Dust-proof compartment specifically designed to contain records; 
easily accessible. 

Topcaneasily be lowered and raised,enclosing entire phonograph, 
making it one compact unit and protecting all working parts. 
Nothing is exposed to get injured or to spoil appearances. 


Convenient Size 


Small and convenient to handle, the Carola is built not for size 
but for music. It is not a clumsy, hard to move piece of furni- 
ture. Sit in your chair with the Carola on the floor or table 
beside you and play it to your heart’s content without moving to 
wind it or change records. Light enough to carry about the 
house; ideal size for yacht, motor boat, row boat, canoe, to take 
to summer cottage, or in motor car, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
The Carola Co., Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland 


Enclosed is $15 00. Please send me one Carola Phonograph. 
Shipment charges prepaid. 


ORDER YOURS AT ONCE 


If you do not know your nearest Dealer, write us 


Immediate Delivery—No Limit to Output 


When it arrives it will be one of the happiest moments in your 

life, a family event to look forward to. It will make an ideal gift 

or asurprise present for any and every member of the family. 

Do not delay, but write at once. Usethe coupon and you will never regret it. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

THE CAROLA COMPANY ‘izteitns: Six 

ND, U. S. A. 





Street Address 


s 
( If a dealer, write for our attractive proposition ) . 
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